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A WEST COAST FACTOR. 


Within a quite recent period many of the wealthy 
men of the eastern cities could trace the beginnings of 
their careers to working on the Erie canal. In the 
popular novel, David Harum, this fact is illustrated in a 
striking manner. While seated at the dinner table with 
a party of aristocrats David tells a canal story, in the 
course of which he shouted “low bridge,” and every 
man at the table ducked instinctively, for each had once 
done duty on a canal boat. 

It might be interesting to inquire how many of the 
great lumber operators of today began their careers as 
lumber shovers, or in some minor capacity. It is more 
than probable that the great majority 
would be found to have made approxi- 
mately such a beginning. A few of them, 
and be it remembered only a few, now on 
the very topmost round of the ladder of 
ambition, spurn the steps by which they 
rose and affect to look on the humbler 
branches of the trade with disfavor. The 
majority, however, with that breadth of 
view for which lumbermen are renowned, 
admire and encourage business integ- 
rity, energy and perseverance wherever 
found, and particularly in their own 
trade as yepresented by the retailers 
and jobbers. Indeed it is generally con- 
ceded that the manufacturer who has 
passed through the retailing and jobbing 
branches of the trade is in possession of 
information almost invaluable for the 
conduct of his manufacturing operations. 
A thorough lumberman must necessarily 
have had such experience. It is a pleas- 
ure to write of such an one in the per- 
son of George Lawler, of Tacoma, Wash., 
though he himself would be the last man 
to lay claim to superior knowledge or 
experience in the trade. 

Just now Mr. Lawler is in what may 
be called the transition state, having 
only in January last begun to manufac- 
{ure on his own account. At that time 
he bought the plant of the Wellington 
Lumber Company at McIntosh, Wash., 
and at once began to add machinery suf- 
ficient to increase its capacity to 50,000 
feet a day. It might be remarked in 
passing that his present knowledge of 
the cost of a saw mill is more complete 
than ever before. 

Mr. Lawler’s jobbing interests, how- 
ever, continue to be the larger part of his 
business. He has the exclusive sale of 
80 much of it as is shipped by rail of the 
product of the old Tacoma Mill Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., and of the Clatsop Mill Company, of Astoria, 
Ore, The total daily product, including the rail and 
water shipments, of the old Tacoma mill is 300,000 feet 
a day and of the Slatsop mill 100,000 fect a day. As may 
be judged, he has fixed himself to fill large orders for 
certain stock with remarkable promptness. As an 
Instance, in March last it required just seventeen days 
for Mr. Lawler to ship to the Burlington road 112 cars 
of ties, or a total of 50,000 pieces, 6x8, eight feet long, 
equivalent to 1,600,000 feet. So that while he is manu- 
facturing on his own account but 50,000 feet a day, hav- 
ing the exclusive sale of the rail product of these two 
mills constitutes him one of the largest operators on the 
Pacific coast engaged in shipment to the east. 

To what extent a man’s vocation is to be attributed 
to unconscious influences exerted in his boyhood days 


is uncertain, but that many a man was thus prompted 
to his vocation is a well known fact. The owner and 
operator of one of the largest saw mills in this coun- 
try when asked recently how he came to go into the 
lumber business said that when he got through college 
he had to do something to make a living. Having when 
a boy played around great lumber piles the Jumber 
business was the only thing with which he felt any 
familiarity, and he therefore sought employment from 
those engaged in that business and naturally drifted 
into it himself. 

George Lawler was born at Carlinville, Ill., July 13, 
1861. Soon thereafter his parents moved to Pontiac, 
Ill. Here young George grew up and played much of 





GEORGE LAWLER, of Tacoma, Washington. 


the time as a boy in the retail lumber yard of A. F. 
Fisher, later a prominent Chicago wholesale yard dealer 
and now of Berlin, Germany. He became so familiar 
with the yard’ that it seemed to him that he could 
easily have taken Mr. Fisher’s place in the management 
of the business—in fact, he would have undertaken the 
job at that time with much more confidence in himself 
than he would today. He completed the high school 
course in Pontiac and then took a commercial course at 
Onarga, Ill. 

With a light heart and $2 in the pocket of a thin pair 
of trousers he started for Burlington, Ia., where he 
expected the prominent business men would meet ‘him 
with tenders of the position of chief accountant at a 
fat salary. Thinking that there must be some mistake, 
as no such delegation met him, he put up at the old 
Union hotel and the next day set out to look over the 


various positions to see which he would prefer. Though 
he started out with this feeling it soon gave way to an 
idea that he would take any one he could get, but he 
must be chief accountant or nothing. This feeling gave 
place in turn to a willingness to take any sort of a 
position he could get from bookkeeper down to office 
boy. Night found him, still without a job of any kind, 
on the bank of the Mississippi river watching the great 
boats which looked to him larger than the largest ocean 
vessels of the present day. Presently the captain of one 
of the boats having a raft in tow came ashore and 
inquired for some roustabouts. Young Lawler was so 
overjoyed at hearing that there really was a demand for 
somebody to do something that he failed to learn just 
what a roustabout was to do—whether 
he was to be assistant to the captain or 
the mate. But it made little difference, 
for he plucked up courage to ask for 
the position and was greeted by the 
captain, who looked him carefully over, 
with, “What in hell could you do on a 
steamboat?” Now the idea that there 
could be anything that he could not do 
did not set well with George, and the cap- 
tain, liking his spunk, gave him the job. 

In referring to this incident, Mr. Law- 
ler said: “This I might say was the be- 
ginning of my business career. The trials 
and tribulations of that trip from Bur- 
lington to Dubuque and back with a raft 
of lumber were many. First of all was 
coaling up. I was given a partner who 
was the most vicious looking man my 
eyes have ever rested upon. He went 
ahead and I invariably punched him in 
the back with the handles of the coal 
box. He soon put me in front and 
pounded the flesh over my backbone scan- 
Then, with getting into a 
skiff wrong end to when ordered by the 
pilot to take it around to the other side 
of the boat, with trying to dip up water, 
with getting out in the middle of the 
night to handle the sweep when going 
under a bridge or over a rapids, I had an 
experience that at least let me realize 
how some people lived. Finally I landed 
back in Burlington with my -first lumber 
experience indelibly recorded in my mem- 
ory.” 

One such trip was, however, all that 
he eared for and he soon thereafter 
found a job trucking freight at the sta- 
tion of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad at Burlington. Even in this 
position his well-trained mind soon 
began to distinguish him from other 
truck pushers, and he won promotion after promotion. 
In the meantime he learned telegraphy, which led to his 
securing a station at Montrose, Ia. In this position he 
became acquainted with C. F. White, then of Healy, Felt 
& White, of Montrose, but now manager of the Gray’s 
Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Being in need of a good man to keep books Mr. White 
one day asked Mr. Lawler if he had any friend who 
would like to go out west and keep books in a lumber 
yard. After a little talk with Mr. White he soon learned 
that there was a chance to grow and at once said that 
he knew of such a friend and that his name was Law- 
ler. A bargain was soon made and Mr. Lawler left a 
$125 railroad position, but one not having the promise 
of growth in it, to accept the position of bookkeeper 
for Healy, Felt & White at Bedford, Ia., at $50 a month, 

(Continued on Page 15.) 
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The price list committee of the Wisconsin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Associaton, May 12, reaffirmed the pre- 
vious list entire except on lath, the reduction on which 
‘in the various grades and kinds ranged from 50 cents 
to $1, recognizing in this way the trend and certain out- 
come of the market on lath. 





The Atlantic Coast Cypress Association held a meet- 
ing at Koardman, N. C., this week at which every mem- 
ber but two was represented. A review of the condi- 
tions showed that the stock is extremely light and 
that most of what little lumber there is on sticks is 
creen. This condition, coupled with a demand in excess 
of production, led to an advance in prices to corre- 
spond with the highest figures found in the lists issued 
by the individual members, many of which have been on 
some or all items above the official list. The feeling 
expressed at the meeting was one of confidence in the 
strength of the imarket and a continuance of cypress 
values. 

PPP OOOee——r 

The lumber consumption of Mexico is increasing with 
great rapidity, it being estimated that it has doubled 
within the last five years and is growing more and more 
rapidly every year. During 1899 the importations of 
lumber in various forms from Mexico from the United 
States was about 200,000,000 feet, and is expected to 
be very much larger this year in view of the business 
boom that is on in our sister republic and the tremen- 
dous amount of building that is being done, a notable 
feature of which is the fact that many business and 
residence structures are being built on United States 
ideas, with much wood in their composition. 





The point at issue in the labor strikes which are now 
on seems to be the vital one whether an employer shall 
have the right 1o choose his employees or not. The ques- 
tons of hours and wages are of comparatively little 
account and if they were all that entered into the prob- 
lem most of the strikes would be quickly settled. This 
matter can be finally settled in only one way, but in the 
meantime there may be a deplorable contest between 
the opposing parties. 

—eerereeaee 


An expert employed by the Berlin Mills Company, 
of New Hampshire, one of the greatest lumber manu- 
facturing institutions of the northeast, gives it as his 
opinion, based on long observation in the northeastern 
forests, that pine in Maine is reproducing itself about 
48 rapidly as it is being cut. This agrees with other 
Teports and is borne out by the faet that, notwith- 
standing its long continued exploitation, Maine is still a 
white pine producer to a moderate extent. On the other 
hand, he states that spruce grows much less rapidly 
and not fast enough to keep pace with ordinary inter- 
est accretions, and that therefore in his opinion it will 
not pay to conduct spruce operations on a forestry 


basis. In this particular, however, he does not agree 
with many other lumbermen who look to spruce as the 
profitable tree to grow in New England. 
BBB LILI IVIISSF 

We have before noted the difficulty with which lum- 
bermen on the St. Croix river have been threatened 
by the general law requiring that navigable streams 
shall not be so devoted to logging purposes as to 
interfere with their use by vessels. The St. Croix above 
Stillwater is navigable for small craft, two of which 
ply as excursion boats during part of the summer, but 
whose business is utterly insignificant as compared with 
the logging interests. Stillwater lumbermen took steps 
to have the statutes modified in their interest and 
have now been relieved by a bill providing that in the 
absence of any objections loggers may continue to use 
such streams as heretofore, and that whenever com- 
plaints are filed the secretary of war shall have power 
to make regulations governing the matter. 

OPA LD LD IDL IL I SS 


An amendment to the act for the prevention of forest 
fires on government lands, recently approved by the 
president, provides heavy penalties in the shape of fines 
up to $5,000 or imprisonment for two years, or both, or 
willful or malicious acts or carelessness causing damage 
to the public domain; and further providing that those 
who build fires in or near any forest, ete., shall before 
leaving said fires, totally extinguish them. Failure to 
do this is a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment or both. It is provided by the amendment that all 
funds which shall be collected under the act shall be 
paid into the publie school fund of the county in which 
the lands affected are located. 

BBB PLD LILI II ISP 


Among operators of manufacturing establishments it 
is coming to be quite popular to offer prizes of various 
sums for suggestions of improvements of any sort by 
employees in any of the operations of manufacturing, or 
in the machinery employed. It is a well known fact 
that the majority of all the labor-saving inventions 
which have ever proven successful have been made by 
employees, who too often have themselves been the vic- 
tims toacertain necessary extent of their own ingenuity. 
The skilled employee who has been encouraged to watch 
out for improvements in manufacturing processes will 
doubtless well repay his employer for any rewards 
offered in this direction, and it is a matter which cer- 
tainly applies in saw mill and woodworking operations 
as generally as in any other line of manufacture. 

SPAIN 


The Canadian parliament has rejected a resolution 
calling for a mutual preference within the British 
empire, which had been relied upon to give Canadian 
lumber and timber exports an advantage over those 
from the United States in English markets. Canadian 
papers claim, however, that the action in question 
does not represent the sentiment in the country and 
they believe that this peculiar form of family reci- 
procity will, at some future day, be inaugurated. 

REAP PALLIII 


Special schedule No. 20 in the department of manu- 
factures of the twelfth census, covering lumber and saw 
mills and forest products,’ has been completed and 
printed. It is designed to give more exact information 
than has ever before been obtainable, not only as to 
the lumber and timber and miscellaneous forest prod- 
ucts of the United States, but as to costs of manufac- 
ture, wages and the like. It is an elaborate document 
and will require time and skill in filling out; but when 
those interested have made their reports in accordance 
with this schedule the lumber industry of the country 
will know where it stands as far as the manufacturing 
side of the business is concerned. There will undoubt- 
edly be also a special report of standing timber pro- 
vided for later, and the two will put the lumber indus- 
try of the United States for the first time in possession 
of the facts needed for a thoroughly intelligent conduct 
of the lumber business, 


ADJUST SUPPLY TO DEMAND. 


Even the best of advice sometimes needs to be accom- 
panied by a club to be appreciated or acted upon. 
Lumber producers have been advised that in times of 
quiet trade, when stocks in hand are accumulating 
beyond comfortable limits, it is good policy to restrict 
the cut of the mills rather than attempt to keep up the 
production and to move it by price reduction. There 
is such a thing as too high a price and perhaps some 
kinds of lumber are still quoted at too high figures, 
but, barring a reduction of price to what will he recog- 





nized by all as a reasonable basis, affording due profit 
to the producers and to all legitimately engaged in 
lumber handling, price reduction unaccompanied by a 
lessening of the production is sure to bring disaster. 

It is disaster that a certain section of the yellow 
pine is inviting in the course it is pursuing at the present 
time. Unfortunately it is for the most part heavy oper- 
ators who are guilty of these demoralizing practices. 
Some who decline to take part in any co-operative move- 
ment for the maintenance of prices, feeling perhaps that 
their business is of such magnitude that it must be con- 
ducted on independent lines, and yet who give as one 
reason for their lack of affiliation with their brother 
manufacturers on price matters that they must move 
their stock, persist in making their own condition and 
the condition of the trade worse by overtime production. 

They say they have too much lumber on hand and 
must sell it, so they cut the price—a policy which 
usually is not effective in moving the stock—and imme- 
diately proceed to hit up the pace of their mills another 
notch in order that they may have more lumber to 
justify another reduction in price. Perhaps that is not 
the way that they would explain their action, even to 
themselves, but that is what it amounts to. 

If the evil results of this course were confined to those 
guilty of it, matters would not be so bad; but when 
Experience, Cash & Co. run their big mills fifteen or 
twenty or twenty-two hours a day, all the rest of the mill 
men in the neighborhood say to themselves, “If these peo- 
ple can run overtime they must make money at it and we 
can do the same.” So there are a dozen mills instead 
of one bent on turning out more than the market can 
possibly absorb. 

And yet we are informed that the movement among 
the southwestern mills looking toward a curtailing of 
the output is not meeting with much favor. Perhaps 
things are not quite bad enough yet, and it may be 
necessary for prices again to get below the cost of pro- 
duction before some elements in the yellow pine trade 
will learn the most elementary principles of business. 
It will not be demanded that any concern or any number 
of concerns shall join in a movement for the forcible 
regulation of prices, but it can be demanded that when 
any concern is making more lumber than it can sell and 
when an entire trade is doing the same, that that concern 
should have sense enough to see that to curtail its pro- 
duction and assist in a general curtailment is the 
businesslike thing to do. 





COMMERCIAL AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 


Once a month Bradstreet’s gives a review of prices and 
price movement expressed in a general way, showing the 
changes taking place in the values of commodities, In 
its last issue it shows the results for April. The move- 
ment of 106 staples is noted, of which forty-three 
remained unchanged during the month, thirty-four 
declined in price while only twenty-nine advanced. 

On May 1, however, the general range of values 
remained higher than at any time prior to December 1, 
last, unless we go back to the good times of 1890 and 
1891. Bradstreet’s of course, has no monopoly on such 
information and can furnish no guarantee of its accu- 
racy; it simply gathers together its figures as best it 
can and makes its comparison. There have been some 
things to criticise in these reports, but in the main they 
have been accurate and may be accepted as indicating 
the general facts, 

There is also prepared in this same line a table of 
what is called index numbers, showing the comparative 
general level of prices, all leading commodities being 
taken into account. The table given goes back to Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, for which date the index number was 105,996. 
January 1, 1891, it was 94,236; April 1, 1891, it was 
96,900. Then began a decline which, while subject to 
fluctuations and occasional advances, was in the main 
steady until the middle of 1897, when it was as low as 
66,217. Then a gradual advance took place until Febru- 
ary, 1899, when the increase began to be much more 
rapid, reaching its climax February 1, 1900, when the 
index number was 93,107. The decline during the three 
months of this year, from February 1 to May 1, was not 
heavy, but it was steady and promises to continue until a 
point shall be reached where consumption will be encour- 
aged to such a point that the decline will be checked. 

Yet the situation on May 1 was one of high prices 
as compared with the year previous. During the twelve 
months, seventy-three products showed an increase in 
price, twenty-four a decrease, while seven were 
unchanged; therefore there is a heavy net gain over 
May 1, 1899, as is indicated further by the index num- 
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bers, that for May 1, 1899, being 78,996; that for May 
1, 1900, 89,947. 

Commenting on these things Bradstreet’s says: “The 
turn in the tide of prices noted some months ago in 
these columns has become more marked since our last 
review of the subject. Unlike the changes heretofore, 
which were largely the result of marked decreases in the 
prices of some few leading products, the month of April 
witnessed a more pronounced and wider tendency toward 
lower quotations, and instead of, as in past months, 
most groups of prices remaining either steady or show- 
ing further gains, the exceptions are those which now 
show increases, and the weakening tendency is dis- 
tributed among so many different staples as measurably 
to confirm the feeling that, for the present at least, we 
have seen the top of the price movement, and from now 
on may expect more or less marked shrinkages in the 
prices of different staples.” 

Dun’s review of the trade also comments on the 
decline in prices and congratulates the country on the 
fact. It opens its review of the week as follows: 

“With wholesome promptness the country is recover- 
ing from the embarrassment of unnaturally high prices. 
In some lines the great manufacturing associations have 
taken the lead; in others reduction is still deferred 
because the entire producing capacity is engaged at high 
prices for some months to come; in others it comes 
in spite of resistance because buyers hold back orders 
for their own protection until material concessions are 
made. No disturbance nor stringency of credits results, 
nor any sign of alarm, and the movement is perhaps 
more healthy than it could have been if entirely con- 
trolled by the competition of many small concerns.” 

Meantime, whatever may be the condition of our 
domestic trade, the foreign demand is larger than ever 
and the month of May bids fair to show the heaviest 
exports of any month in the history of the foreign trade 
of the United States. 


BECOMING INTERESTED IN FORESTRY. 


The next issue of the Inland TPrinter, the famous 
typographical journal of Chicago, will contain an edito- 
rial article on wood pulp and forestry in which will be 
set forth some of the salient facts in regard to the drain 
upon forest resources made by the wood pulp industry 
and the importance of maintaining the forest supply. 

It points out the importance of forestry in utilizing 
non-agricultural lands, in assuring the permanency of 
a lumber supply and the stability of the lumber trade, 
the regulation of water supply, etc., but it also shows 
that the application of scientific forestry is ordinarily 
not within the means of any single person or corporation, 
but must depend upon the support of the state or 
national governments. As a step forward in forestry 
methods in both an educational and practical way, the 
proposed Minnesota National Park is advocated, as 
also the Appalachian National Park in North Carolina. 

There is hardly any one in the country to whom 
forestry does not more or less directly appeal. Some are 
interested in forest reserves as health or pleasure resorts 
or as game preserves. ‘Those industries and trade which 
depend upon forest products are interested in them as 
paving the way for a general application of forest prin- 
ciples on such an extended scale that the timber supply 
of the United States may without question be made 
perpetual. Those located on the water courses of the 
country are interested in the forests as conserves of the 
water supply and indirectly all feel the benefits of a 
timber supply and are injured by its diminution. 


HARDWOODS AND THE RAILROADS. 


What by many of its members is considered the most 
important matter that came before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
Cincinnati two weeks ago was the institution of a per- 
manent railway committee which should have in charge 
the relationship of the hardwood trade to the rail- 
roads of the country and be in position to bring to 
bear the combined weight of the association in favor 
of needed reforms or to confer in an authoritative way 
with railroad associations for the establishment of an 
equitable mutual understanding. 

The discussion at the meeting brought out the fact 
that in the one matter of weights there is a deplorable 
lack of uniformity on the part of the different roads 
or of uniformity of practice on the part of the same 
road. Different cars loaded from the same stock often 
are given weights varying as high as 20 to 25 percent. 
The most exact knowledge on the part of shippers as 
to weight of their shipment is often insufficient to 
bring about the remedy for an overcharge. 

A hardwood lumberman cited in private conversation 
the following recent instance. Out of the same stock of 
log run oak lumber he shipped two carloads, one of 
first and seconds and the other of common. The rail- 
roads weights on the firsts and seconds made them 
nearly five pounds to the foot, but on the common only 
four and a quarter pounds to the foot. There could 
have beeri no substantial difference in the weights of 
the lumber in the two cars. Such instances can be cited 
by any hardwood shipper. Some of them are adroit 
enough to secure the settlement of equitable claims, 
but many never succeed in doing so, even where the 
proof is most positive that the claim is a just one. 

It is admitted that the establishment of a schedule of 
hardwood weights applicable throughout the country is 
difficult if not impossible. The same variety of timber 
cut in different sections will weigh differently, whether 
fresh from the saw, shipping dry, or bone dry; and 
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then the matter of the degree of dryness is one which 
it is almost impossible to tabulate. Nevertheless, the 
railroad committee, working in connection with the 
weighing associations and the railroads, will probably be 
able to arrive at some conclusion which shall be approx- 
imately correct and at any rate serve as a basis for 
the settlement of claims. Whether this should be done 
or not the committee would undoubtedly be able to rem- 
edy some admitted abuses—for example, the careless- 
ness which too often characterizes the obtaining of 
weight by the railways. 

Then there are certain discriminations against the 
hardwood trade which should be remedied. A consid- 
erable proportion of hardwood lumber is worth less a 
thousand feet than is dressed pine, and being largely 
shipped in the rough is less liable to damage than the 
pine. Furthermore, it makes a more compact load, 
which may be actually heavier to the car and so yield 
a greater return to the roads. Nevertheless, many of 
them still persist in charging more for hauling hard- 
woods than pine. A change in this custom should be 
among the tasks of the railroad committee. 

The railroad committee as announced elsewhere con- 
sists of five members, located respectively at Buffalo, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Memphis and Cincinnati. They are 
not so far apart that it is not possible for them to 
get together occasionally, and yet they represent every 
grand railroad division of the country unless it be 
the southeast. 


IT IS WELL TO FORGET. 


Commenting on the boast that a certain concern had 
been in business for fifty years and that therefore its 
experience was of immense value, Chas. Austin Bates 
says: “Most men who have been in business fifty 
years know a great many useless things. The best thing 
that can happen to a concern with fifty years’ expe- 
rience is to have about forty of those years deeply buried 
in oblivion.” 

There is a good deal of truth in this observation and 
the man who says that he has forgotten more than some 
other men ever knew, is perhaps to be congratulated on 
the forgetting. As a matter of fact, it is almost as im- 
portant to have a good “forgetory” as a good memory. 

It is said that history repeats itself and that con- 
sequently a knowledge of what happened under a cer- 
tain set of circumstances is of value in meeting a sim- 
ilar set of circumstances when they again occur as they 
certainly will. But this only applies to the fundamental 
principles of things and after all is not of much real 
advantage in business life, for the circumstances sur- 
rounding business are about as different now from 
what they were fifty years ago, or twenty-five years 
ago, or even ten, as can be imagined. 

The man who was a proficient lumberman twenty- 
five years ago and then abandoned the business and 
since has kept no track of it, would find if he went 
back into it these days that he would have about as 
much to unlearn as learn, 

This is true from the woods man to the retail lumber 
dealer, The very basis of the business itself, timber, has 
changed in its value and methods of handling. Once tim- 
ber land was bought for the white pine on it, or for the 
hemlock on it, or the oak, but now practically every- 
thing in the way of timber on a tract should figure 
in the inventory. The old time logger who did business 
by water when a five-mile haul was about the maxi- 
mum, would have a new business to learn today. The 
manufacturer would hardly know the use of much of 
the machinery he would find in the modern saw mill, 
and certainly would have no correct idea of its economic 
value. As a manufacturer he would meet with a much 
wider distribution of lumber than before, with new 
grades and new commercial methods. If a wholesaler 
he would find that instead of two or three woods, he 
must be acquainted with a score. If a retailer, he 
would find that the list of standard yard woods had 
been largely increased, grades had changed, the field 
of supply had widened and yard methods had under- 
gone a revolution. 

There are lots of people failing of success nowadays 
because they are unable to forget—because they cannot 
unlearn what they learned in their youth. The suc- 
cessful man, whether he be young or old in years, must 
be young in progressiveness, in curiosity, in his wake- 
fulness to the rapid and multitudinous changes of the 
time. To be old in years and experience is often a 
handicap unless it be accompanied by this spirit of 
youth. 

The successful man in the present is the man who 
must be able to judge present conditions as they arise, 
to meet each new emergency with a new resource and 
always to fit his methods to the times. The man who 
savs “I made tay money by these methods and I guess 
they are good enough for me,” will be lucky if he does 
not lose it; and he who says, “What was good enough 
for my father is good enough for me” if he means 
that what was adequate under his father’s circumstances 
he considers adequate under the ones in which he finds 
himself, should live in China rather than America, and 
is likely to be classed with the degenerates. 


THE IRON ORE SITUATION. 


The iron market is commonly spoken of as the finan- 
cial barometer of the country; but it is no better 
guide to current conditions than is lumber and is only 
preferred as an indicator of the future because contracts 
are for the most part made on longer time than for 
lumber. In addition to this long term nature of the 








iron business, future contracts are largely for actual 


use rather than for stock, or if between furnaces and 
mills indicate that the mills themselves have orders 
for future delivery. Of course the mills have to assure 
themselves of a supply of their raw material in advance 
of their requirement, as wholesale lumber dealers have 
to do in connection with their commodity; but as the 
important uses for iron are ordinarily determined much 
further ahead of actual requirement than the uses for 
lumber, the placing of contracts in advance indicates 
ihat a considerable percentage will be used to supply 
business already placed. 

The amount of business being done in the iron trade 
is not as great as it was, and within the last week or 
two there has been a slackening in the placing of orders 
by the railroads, due presumably to the fear of strikes, 
as well as partly to the fact that within the last two 
years an amount of repair and replacement has been 
done which will lessen the railroad requirement for 
some time to come. Nevertheless, the iron mills are 
for the most part well supplied with orders’ and can 
look ahead to a good season’s business. 

The building strikes have had an influence on the 
iron as well as the lumber market. The demand for 
structural iron and steel is a growing one year by year— 
that is to say, these materials are constantly taking a 
Jarger place in whatever building is being done, so 
that widespread strikes in the building industries affect 
the iron and steel demand and market more than ever 
before. The strikes are especially severe upon the steel 
trade, because they are in the large cities, where the bulk 
of this demand is found, while the country, which is free 
from strikes, uses practically nothing but lumber, brick 
and stone for building. 

The strikes, together with the higher prices of mate- 
rials, account for whatever lessening of demand is noted, 
but the decline in iron to more reasonable figures gives 
rise to the belief that there will be a revival of demand, 
at any rate as soon as the strike difficulties are meas- 
urably out of the way. 

From the standpoint of ore the iron and steel situ- 
ation is a very strong one. Reports from all dock 
managers to the Marine Review, of Cleveland, show 
that the stock of ore on docks is the smallest ever 
known. On May 1, 1899, the stock on Lake Erie was 
the lowest until then known, since the Michigan and 
Minnesota mines secured their pre-eminent position. 
The stock at that time was 2,073,254 tons, while on 
May 1 of this year the stock was but 1,720,656 tons, 
gross. At the close of. navigation, December 1, 1899, the 
Lake Erie stocks amounted to 5,530,283 tons. It is 
pointed out by the Marine Review that undoubtedly 
much of what stock there is is of an inferior kind that 
has been accumulating for years. 

Supplementing the condition of ore stocks, as indi- 
cated by the Lake Erie reports, by estimates as to the 
consumption by furnaces on Lake Michigan it is esti- 
mated that the consumption of the Lake Superior product 
during the year ending May 1, 1900, was somewhat in 
excess of the output of 18,500,000 tons made by the 
mines in 1899. Thus another year is begun in the 
ore business with the product of the previous year 
entirely wiped out. With this strong condition in the 
ore market and with the prospect for business ahead 
in the iron and steel industries, there should be no 
reasonable doubt of a good year, with prices firm on 
a profitable basis, though not so high as last year. 


THE QUARTERING CRAZE. 


The foolishness of a craze is almost always driven 
home to those who indulge in it by the after results. 
There is certain to be a reaction which will go far to 
demonstrate the proposition that ‘people in the aggre- 
gate are far from wise. A pretty safe business rule 
would be to do just the reverse of what the majority 
will do. If a farmer can learn that everybody else is 
going to increase the acreage of wheat it is a good time 
to plant something else. If a lumberman sees that every- 
body is going to run overtime, it is a good policy to run 
short time and assume that standing trees are worth 
more than lumber on sticks or will be as soon as the nat- 
ural effect of the craze has defined itself. 

In the hardwood trade this almost inevitable tendency 
to run to extremes has been remarkably displayed in 
the quarter sawed oak business, There are some wise 
people who were sorry that they did not quarter oak 
for about six months at the beginning of the advance 
but who are congratulating themselves that, in spite 
of that, they did not yield to the prevailing infection and 
turn everything into quartered product. 

It would seem that oak manufacturers, particularly 
of the central and southern parts of the country, simply 
went crazy in this quartered business, and they are now 
confessing the errors of their ways. They are likely to 
mourn in sackcloth and ashes. 

There is no trouble with oak. It is a good wood and 
as popular as ever, if not more so, and, barring a tempo- 
rary slackening in the demand which is momentarily 
affecting values a trifle, it will continue to be a standard 
commodity and command good prices. But the kind of 
quartered oak that can be cut out of logs measuring from 
16 to 24 inches in diameter, and a very common sort of 
logs at that, is not and never will be a good commodity 
and profitable to manufacture. 

A year ago it seemed impossible to get enough 
quartered oak. Its price was almost inordinately high, 
and so everybody that had an oak log and a saw went 
to quartering it. It is a fact capable of demonstration 
that: some concerns are quartering logs down to 16 





inches in diameter. So much of this is being done that , 


the average quality of quarter sawed oak in the market 
has been very greatly deteriorated. Not only have prices 
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on this inferior sort of stock declined but, even if they 
had not, there is better money in plain sawed oak made 
from the smaller and poorer logs. There is about a 25 
percent waste in quartering oak except in the larger 
sizes of logs; the process is more costly than plain 
sawing, and there is no way of boxing in the heart 
cull as can be done in the plain sawed. 

A hard wood buyer the other day was looking over a 
lot of 200,000 feet of common and better quartered oak. 
How much cull had been thrown out of it he did not 
know, but the lot as it stood ran one-third to first and 
seconds and two-thirds to common, while it ought to 
have been just the reverse. No man should quarter logs 
that will not make 50 to 60 percent first and seconds. 

We would not, however, advise every man who is 
quartering oak to quit that practice and go to cutting 
the other way. Continue the production of good 
quartered oak, but let only logs 26 inches or more in 
diameter and of good quality be put into that class of 
stock. The oversupply at the present time is not in 
first and seconds quartered of good average width, but 
it is in the common and in the narrow run of firsts and 
seconds which comes from the small logs that are now 
being and have been slaughtered on the altar of a fad. 

The result of the quartering craze has been to convert 
what would have been a lot of good plain sawed oak into 
a lot of inferior, and much of it unsalable, quartered 
stock, In plain sawing oak most of the defects can be 
left in a square or timber, but in quarter sawing they 
are pretty certain to appear in every piece, and, further- 
more, defects which would be of comparatively little 
account in plain sawed, or which at least would still 
leave it sound common, bringing $18 to $20 a thousand, 
will make the quartered stock culls, which have no 
acknowledged place in the market. 


TO LIMIT THE SCRIP ABUSE. 


What is known as “forest reserve scrip” has been a 
new commodity in the financial world during recent 
months, and has been eagerly sought for by timber 
investors. It had its origin in an act of congress of some 
two years ago, to the effect that any one owning land 
within territory set apart by the government as a forest 
reserve could obtain scrip calling for an equal amount 
of government land of their own choosing, whether sur- 
veyed and unsurveyed. 

This scrip was assignable and even the bona fide set- 
tler usually took advantage of it by selling it to persons 
desiring to locate timber land. The greatest abuse of this 
power, however, has been on the part of Jand grant rail- 
roads, which, according to the ruling of the department, 
had the same rights to scrip for their lands as had actual 
settlers. This scrip was readily salable in the market 
at $5 an acre, and yet the railroad lands for which it 
was used were, on an average, not valued at over 50 
cents an acre; in other words, the government has been 
exchanging the choicest of its timber lands for barren, 
rocky and agriculturally worthless land for the sake 
of conducting forestry work upon the latter. 

Now, however, a bill has been introduced and has 
been reported upon by both houses, providing that those 
holding lands in the forest reserves shall apply their 
scrip toward the location of other government land of 
the same quality. A resolution has also been introduced 
by Congressman Wilson, of Idaho, of the committee on 
public lands, calling upon the secretary of the interior 
to furnish full information regarding the amount of 
scrip which has been issued, or which is called for upon 
such forest reserves as have already been located, and 
also the number of acres which have been taken up by 
the use of such scrip, and their character and location. 
There can be little question, therefore, that this par- 
ticular method of getting ahead of the United States 
government will soon be ended. 








FAKE WRITE-UP SHEETS. 


Various comments which the American Lumberman 
has from time to time published regarding the work 
of fake advertising publications having come to the 
knowledge of the Chicago Press Association, an organi- 
zation of fifty-six trade papers in all lines of busi- 
ness, an interesting discussion of the whole matter took 
place at one of the monthly dinners which are a feature 
of the organization. Experiences of other members along 
the same line were developed. The following utterance 
upon the matter was adopted by the society and ordered 
printed and distributed for publication in the papers 
represented in the association and by any others inter- 
ested in the suppression of the “fake editorial nuisance” : 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Association, 
40 organization whose membership comprises the most influen- 
tial trade journals in the west, it was determined to take 
some action to protect manufacturing and mercantile firms 
from the depradation of the “fake write-up men.” 

A number of alleged trade journals, several of them being 
tinted in the southern states, send out thousands of circular 
etters to merchants and manufacturers, enclosing proofs of 

ingeniously prepared write-ups. Each person to whom a letter 
Is directed is led to believe that he has been selected because 
of the prominence of his firm. The men whom it is sought to 
victimize are informed that no charge will be made for the 
printing of this complimentary notice, but that sample copies 
ba be sold at 15 cents per copy, or at 8 cents per copy in 
thovmand lots. These journals have no legitimate standing in 
je community and represent nothing except the desire of 
ur managers to extort money from business men. The cir- 
- ar letters are so shrewdly worded and the office of publica- 
i tte is usually so far removed from the persons to whom the 
a ers are sent that many firms have been victimized. Almost 
rhs department of industry is represented by one or more 
ge journals, and manufacturers and business men gen- 
the y are advised to communicate with publishers of whom 
nave some knowledge before being led into fake schemes. 
oi e several papers comprising the membership of the Chi- 
jr wo Trade Press Association have agreed to print this state- 
~ nt with a view of protecting their patrons, and business 
en generally, from loss through such deception. 

















The Way He Swore Off. 


The Churchill, a new lumber schooner belonging to 
A. M. Simpson, of San Francisco, Cal., is loading on 
Coos Bay, Oregon. This boat is one of a series which 
Capt. Stimson has built since he swore off making addi- 
tions to his fleet. Several years ago the captain decided 
he had enough vessels and determined that a schooner 
then being built should be the last one. He accordingly 
christened it with the appropriate name Omega. The 
desire for more vessels returned, however, and deciding, 
like Rip Van Winkle, that one more needn’t count, Capt. 
Simpson built the Addenda; a later attack produced the 
Encore, and the sight of a lot of material going to waste 
in the shipyard is said to be responsible for the appear- 
ance of the Gleaner. Later arrivals were the Echo and 
Repeat. 

The manner of naming the vessels of this fleet sug- 
gests the tug boats built by the old Willamette Steam 
Mills & Manufacturing Company, of Portland, Ore. The 
first tug was started before the concern was heavy in a 
financial way, and people remarked that it was a wonder 
where the money came from, so the boat was finally 
named Wonder. Later another tug was needed. This 
time there was no speculation over the source of the 
money and the boat was christened No Wonder, a name 
under which she is still traveling, long after the disap- 
pearance of the concern that built her. 





Locating a Normal School. 


At a meeting lately held at De Kalb, IIl., by some 
lumbermen of that vicinity and section, a good story 
was told of a little scheme worked in connection with 
securing the location of the state normal school at 
De Kalb, a few years ago. Col. Isaac N. Elwood, the 
wire magnate, was the principal in the scheme. 

There was immense rivalry for the location of the 
normal school and J. F. Glidden, of barbed wire fame, 
donated sixty-seven acres of land in the outskirts of 
De Kalb, and the whole city and all the friends it could 
muster turned in to secure the location there. 

It was discovered that the legislative committee, or the 
board of normal regents, or whatever it is called, had 
gotten a notion in their august heads that the normal 
school should be located by a stream or lake. Now there is 
not a real stream anywhere in the vicinity of De Kalb, 
but there is, between the town and the normal school 
site, near to the latter, a channel which carries off 
flood waters in the spring and after heavy rains, but 
which is absolutely dry about ten months out of the 
twelve. However, it has grassy banks and consider- 
able shrubbery along it and lacks only water to be quite 
a pretty brook. 

The normal school committee set a day to visit the 
De Kalb site and Col. Ellwood hit upon a scheme to 
satisfy the regents as to the water proposition. Not 
far above the wagon bridge on the road to the site are 
the city water works and a large reservoir. The regents 
were due to arrive on a certain train and Col. Ellwood, 
it is said, made arrangements with the engineer or 
somebody in charge of the water works at a certain 
moment to let loose a large volume of water—enough 
so that the creek could be respectably filled for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Then he got a number of public-spir- 
ited citizens to array themselves with fishing tackle 
and station themselves under the trees a short distance 
above the bridge over the ditch, and he sent to Chicago 
for some fish. The flood was to be repeated .on the 
return of the party, the pumps meanwhile working indus- 
triously. ; 

Carriages met the committeemen at the depot and, 
accompanied by the leading citizens, they were driven 
out to the proposed site. As they crossed the bridge 
they found a good stream of clear water—for it had 
been running long enough to carry away the debris—and 
a hundred yards up some people yanking big fish out of 
the water. The regents commented on the delight? 
sylvan scene presented, and Col. Ellwood responded 
somewhat regretfully and pensively, “Yes, but it seems 
to me that our little river is lower than I have ever 
seen it before.” 

The sequel everyone knows. De Kalb got the normal 
school and it is a model institution. 





A ‘*‘jiner’’ Who Didn’t Join. 


In a company of retail lumbermen not long ago, all 
but one of whom were members of a retail lumber 
dealers’ association, the non-member was strongly urged 
to join. 

All sorts of arguments were presented to him, of most 
of which he recognized the validity. They dilated on 
the improved condition of things since retail organiza- 
tions have been established and the less encroachment 
on the part of the wholesalers on the preserves of the 
retailer. This, as one of the oldest retailers in the sec- 
tion, he admitted. They descanted on the advantage of 
fraternal intercourse, and this he admitted. They told 
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about the advantage of mutual insurance which could 
only be had through membership in the association, 
and he thought that this was a good thing. For a long 
time they tried to find out why he did not join. 

It was suggested that he might have some conscien- 
tious scruples against such organizations, but that 
proved a mistake, and as he was a “jiner,” a member of 
sundry lodges and orders, he could have no objection to 
organizations as such. 

Finally, when hard pressed for an excuse, he blurted 
out the real reason: “I’ve been waiting twenty years to 
collect a-¢laim I put into the National Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and when I get it I will join and not 
before.” 

As the National association has been defunct these 
many years he is likely to wait forever, but it indicates 
that to some people the collection of a claim for $7.23, 
or the carrying of a particular point of personal interest, 
is of more importance to them than the larger benefits 
to be secured in which all can share. 





How Some Men are Made Rich. 


J. T. Barber, vice-president and manager of the North- 
western Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., and also 
president cf the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association, was in a somewhat reminiscent mood just 
after the meeting of the hemlock manufacturers at Mil- 
waukee last week. Mr. Barber is regarded as one of 
the leading lumbermen of the northwest. He is inter- 
ested in the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, the organi- 
zation that bought nearly a million acres of land on 
the Pacific coast recently, and has many otaer timber 
and milling interests in northern Wisconsin and else- 
where. The other day he was speaking particularly 
about how easily some men get rich, especially those 
who have been owners of timber lands. He said that 
in 1886 when he came up to Eau Claire from Missouri 
he was imbued with the idea that the coming wood, 
commercially speaking, was birch, and believed that as 
a side investment nothing could excel it. He imparted 
his ideas to a timberland estimator and that gentleman 
agreed to look for a tract, which was not a very diffi- 
cult proceeding, as a tract thickly studded with birch 
was speedily found. The landlooker said there wag 
no pine whatever on the tract, which consisted of 800 
acres. This Mr. Barber purchased from the government 
at $1.25 an acre, and in payment for his work he gave 
160 acres to the londlooker, which left him 640 acres, 
or a square mile. He afterward was talking with 
George 8S. Long about his purchase, and as Mr. Long 
expressed a desire to also have some birch, Mr. Barber 
gave him a one-half interest in his timber: The two 
paid the taxes on the section year after year, but still 
birch did not appreciate much in value. Early last 
winter when the Northwestern Company’s loggers went 
into the woods Mr. Barber instructed his foreman to go 
through this section of timber and cut out any pine 
he could find. Strange to say the choppers found 183,000 
feet of splendid pine logs running four to the thousand. 
These Mr. Barber turned over to the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company at $8 a thousand feet, making the neat 
total of $1,464 derived from a tract which was long 
supposed to be bare of pine. Mr. Barber therefore has 
his standing birch timber and section of land left and 
probably would not be found a reluctant seller should a 
purchaser make his appearance and express any longing 
desire for birch timber. Mr. Barber gave the above as 
an illustration of how some lumbermen have grown 
rich, depending of course on how much timber land they 
bought at the low prices. 





An “Old Subscriber.’’ 


Henry J. Steinman, president of the Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, Milwaukee, is one of the many earnest 
admirers of the American Lumberman. Mr. Steinman 
says his interest in the paper dates back a good many 
years. He started in the lumber business in Milwaukee 
in 1872, and a year later when the first copy of the old 
Northwestern Lumberman, one of the predecessors of the 
American Lumberman, was issued, Mr. Steinman sent 
in his subscription and has been a careful reader of the 
Northwestern Lumberman and its successor, the Ameri- 
can Lumberman, during the twenty-seven years since. 

The Hardwood Lumber Company handles all kinds of 
hardwood lumber from both upper and lower Michigan 
and the south, as well as Pacific coast woods. Its whole- 
sale yard and office is located on the Holton slip, afford- 
ing facilities for unloading from vessels directly to the 
yard. Mr. Steinman is assisted in the management of 
the business by his son, Alfred H. Steinman, secretary 
of the Hardwood Lumber Company. Besides — 
all kinds of hardwood lumber, including mahogany an 
veneers, Mr. Steinman operates a retail pine lumber yard 
under the name of the Steinman Lumber Company. In 
the retail business he has been engaged since 1872, going 
into the hardwood business in a wholesale way in 1895, 
when the Hardwood Lumber Company was incorporated. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





How Russian Royalty is Housed, Clothed and Fed—Not Dependent Directly on the Public Treasury 
—Importance of Forests in the Appanage Estates—The Incentives to Remun- 
erative Forestry— Russian Labor—Industrial Enterprises. 





A Century of the Appanage Department—CLXIl. 


In all that I have said regarding Russian forestry up 
to this time I have considered it along the same lines 
which might apply to its conduct in any other country 
under similar conditions; but it becomes necessary for 
me to refer to the peculiar relations existing between the 
conduct of forestry in Russia and the manner in which 
the royal family is maintained. It was upon April 5, 
1797, that the Emperor Paul I celebrated his coronation 
day by the promulgation of an act the principal object 
of which was to establish a definite succession to the 
throne and the exact way in which it was to be continued. 
It appeared necessary at the same time to provide some 
source of sustenance for the imperial family other than 
direct drafts upon the government treasury, and at this 
time what is known as the “appanage department” was 
established. The term appanage, by the way, is not a 
Russian word, but may be found in any English diction- 
ary. Having referred to one of these useful publications 
I am enabled to save the reader the trouble by assuring 
him the word means attribute or endowment. In this 
particular case it means much the same as the endow- 
ment of an English or American institution, the setting 
forth of money or other property whose earnings shall 
be consecrated to a certain purpose. For this purpose 
the Emperor Paul designated certain properties and 
estates belonging to the imperial possessions, the reve- 
nues of which were to be devoted exclusively to the busi- 
ness of rearing and supporting princes, princesses and 
lesser potentates. ‘There was, however, a distinction 
made between those who by primogeniture were in the 
line of succession to the throne and those belonging to 
the reyal family, but hopelessly removed from that cen- 
tral sun of royalty. It was recognized that the reigning 
czar and the heirs apparent were entitled to be a direct 
expense to the imperial treasury, a quid pro quo for 
services presumably rendered, and their sustenance was 
partially provided in that way, while the appanage 
estates were more especially for the benefit of other 
members of the royal family. Revenues from the appa- 
naged estates and forests had a natural increase, but so 
did the number of those who were to be supplied. 


The Cost of Sustaining Royalty—CLXIIl. 


All this seems very strange to those brought up under 
a republican form of government; but Russia is not alone 
in making provisions of this sort for royalty. Royal 
possessions in England include, beside Windsor Castle 
and Windsor Park, 70,000 acres of farming land and 
over 100,000 acres of forest, besides London houses and 
lots, the revenues amounting to about one-half million 
pounds sterling; but this goes into the royal treasury, 
and the royal treasury is drawn upon annually for a 
fixed sum for the maintenance of the royal household, 
this having been the custom since 1688. The present 
annual allowance for this purpose amounts to over 
£400,000, or, in round numbers, about $2,000,000. The 
revenue from the government domains being in excess 
of this amount the treasury receives the benefit of the 
difference, but there are other royal expenses which more 
than counterbalance this, notably the one of £150,000 
annually for the maintenance of the English royal pal- 
aces and parks. The members of the royal family in 
England have a life pension of $1,000,000 annually. 

In Austria-Hungary the government treasury pays 
yearly for the maintenance of the imperial household 
about 10,000,000 gulden, or about $4,850,000. 

In Germany, according to the law of February 20, 188%), 
the annual government revenues amount to 15,500,000 
marks, or $3,750,000. The allowances to the imperial 
family are paid out of this sum. In Italy, Spain, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Greece and Roumania the mem- 
bers of the royal family are allowed annually a certain 
sum, which is paid directly from the government treas- 
ury, a plan which has its difficulties and inconveniences 
during the periods of national impecuniosity which 
chronically afflict some of those lesser powers. In Rus- 
sia, however, owing to the far-sightedness of Emperor 
Paul, the members of the royal family receive their sal- 
aries with tolerable regularity. 


The Appanage Forests.—CLXIV. 


All this is entirely relevant, because large portions of 
the appanage possessions consists of forests, and as it is 
of course desired by royalty that their revenues shall be 
as great as possible we find here the utmost incentive 
toward the highest development of forestry work. Accord- 
ing to law, the government forests, meaning those owned 
directly by the government, have the first rank; then 
appanage forests, and finally forests and estates belong- 
ing to various institutions or individual owners. As 
indicating somewhat the success with which the appa- 
nage forests have been managed, it may be mentioned 
that the annual budget has in the hundred years risen 
from 2,238,000 rubles up to 20,000,000 rubles, and has 
paid out during the period over 236,000,000 rubles for 
the maintenance of the imperial family, including the 
erection of palaces, payment of salaries and expenses of 
various fetes and other notable national holidays and for 
the carfare and hotel expenses of traveling royalty. 

In 1810 the reigning house had five members with 
expenses of 385,000 rubles. In 1840 the number of people 
to be taken care of was sixteen and they required 1,413,- 


000 rubles. In 1860 the family had enlarged to twenty- 
three with an expense of 3,224,000 rubles. In 1880 the 
family had risen to thirty-five and the expense bill for 
groceries, clothing and other necessities of life was 
4,887,000 rubles; and in 1896 the royal household con- 
tained forty-six of the elect of the earth, whose requisi- 
tions upon the appanage department amounted to 5,165,- 
000 rubles. It is hardly necessary to suggest that this 
multiplication of royalty has called upon.the appanage 
department for like enterprise in the enhancement of the 
revenues; consequently during the 100 years of the 
appanage department it has purchased 5,720,000 acres of 
land at a cost of 53,000,000 rubles. 


Extent of Appanage Forest.—CLXV. 


When the appanage department was established about 
460,000 rubles and about 4,162,000 deciatines of land 
came under the jurisdiction of the department, besides 
3,500,000 deciatines formerly belonging to the govern- 
ment. There was of forest land 2,157,000 deciatines. 
The non-arable land comprised 146,600 deciatines, while 
peasants were cultivating or grazing 1,858,420 deciatines. 
At the present time the appanage department has 7,900,- 
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At the time of providing the emancipated serfs with land 
in 1865 the number of them was 826,000 and the annual 
revenues derived from them was 2,916,000 rubles. Up to 
that time the total revenues from the serfs of the appa- 
nage department amounted to 12,000,000 rubles. 

The logical development of the forest work of the 
appanage department was somewhat interfered with by 
the distribution of land among the emancipated serfs, 
They were taxed according to the amount of land oceu- 
pied, and it became necessary to furnish every working 
colonist with an ox gang consisting of two horses or two 
oxen; also a house and three fields, each containing 
three deciatines, or about ten and one-half acres. Where 
there were more peasants than there was land it became 
necessary for the appanage department to purchase more 
land from the Russian government or from private land 
owners, and of course the demand for land for this pur- 
pose had some influence upon its use in the extension of 
forestry. The taxes levied upon the serfs were poll taxes 
assessed at so much a head, althcugh they were lower 
with the serfs of the appanage department than with 
those serfs directly under the government. 

Upon May 12, 1831, there was adopted a plan by which 
poll taxes were gradually abandoned in favor of ground 
rents. At the time of the emancipation of the serfs in 
1861, when these people ceased to be themselves property 
and acquired the power of owning property, rules were 
adopted for the inauguration of a new order of things 
applying separately to government serfs, palace serfs and 
appanage serfs, By the enactment of June 26, 1863, the 
appanage peasants had reserved to them as their own 
property all land they needed, for a low price, to be paid 
within forty-nine years. The price for cultivated land 
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000 deciatines of land under its jurisdiction, of which 
more than 5,720,000 deciatines are forest land. The tax 
payments of the serfs during the first ten years consti- 
tuted 89 percent of the total revenue, and from the forti- 
eth to the fiftieth year about 70 percent, and at the time 
of the peasants’ emancipation in 1861 about 61 percent. 


—— 


was about 12 rubles 28 copecks a deciatine upon the 
average. In some provinces it was only 7 rubles 8 
copecks, and in the province of Moscew it was as high as 
29 rubles 66 copecks. Even this latter price will not 
seem high, however, when it is understood that it 18 
equivalent to $5.38 an acre. ° 
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The Labor Question in Russia—CLXVI. 


There were many other enactments regarding the rela- 
tions between the appanage forests and the labor ques- 
tion of Russia, as embodied in the emancipation and 
development of the peasant classes. Undoubtedly much 
remains to be done in Russia in order to bring these 
people up to the level of the “downtrodden laboring 
classes” of our land; but reflecting upon the condition of 
the Russian serf of a century ago it must be conceded 
that much already has been accomplished in this direc- 
tion. Even in the treatment of its serfs prior to their 
emancipation Russia always had some idea of its respons- 
ibilities for their condition, and the products of their 
labors were partially used to fill government warehouses 
with provisions against a fear of famine, another por- 
tion of the product being sold for the benefit of what they 
called a peasant fund, devoted to the establishment of 
schools for the education of the peasantry and for their 
-penefit in other directions. The most notable of these 
was an agricultural school established near St. Peters- 
burg in 1732, with over 1,000 acres of land. Scholars of 
this school were exclusively from the appanage peasants, 
and graduates were compelled to become masters of a 
model manor house, these houses being built in various 
appanage settlements for that purpose. These model 
manor houses were the headquarters of agricultural 
thrift and near them were established horticultural and 
gardening schools, with a distribution of grafts of fruit 
trees, etc., something like our annual free seed distribu- 
tion of the department of agriculture, only upon a much 
more common sense basis. These schools in the winter 
time became industrial schools where the scholars learned 
various trades; and in 1844 there were 376 of these vil- 
lage or industrial schools, with 11,394 pupils. 

At the time of the emancipation of the serfs the reve- 
nues from land renting amounted to 500,000 rubles. At 
the present time they amount to 6,000,000 rubles. The 
revenues to the department, through the loss of the 
enforced labor of the serfs, have been largely made up 
by a system of taxes which the peasants cheerfully bear 
as one of the necessary accompaniments of liberty. The 
appanage department in 1885 adopted the plan of trying 
to encourage the leasing of medium sized farms, of 286 
acres or more, to the more progressive and educated of 
the peasantry. 

The forests occupy more than two-thirds of all the land 
of the appanage department, and amount to 5,720,000 
deciatines, or about 14,300,000 acres. The forest revenues 
in 1850 averaged 1 ruble for each 40 deciatines. During 
the ten years from 1860 to 1870 the forest revenues 
increased fourfold, and in 1896 the revenues amounted to 
5,178,000 rubles, or 794 copecks per deciatine, as against 
24 copecks a deciatine in 1850. The forest revenues of 
the present time amount to about 25 percent of the entire 
revenues and are still increasing. 


Appanage Industrial Enterprises—CLXVII. 


The appanage department is in the saw mill business 
also, having built in 1896 a saw mill on the Kousha 
river. ‘Two years previously a saw mill had been erected 
on the River Volga. Both of these saw mills have all 
they can do continually filling the orders which come to 
them from private firms, and have recently begun the 
manufacture of box lumber. There is also an appanage 
saw mill on the Fiver Nareff. The establishment of 
these saw mills is in line with the policy of the depart- 
ment in other directions, in establishing spinning estab- 
lishments, beet sugar and writing paper factories, tea 
p'antations and stone cutting yards and marble works, 
in which have been turned out some very beautiful speci- 
mens of mosaic work and malachite vases and ornaments. 

The present. minister of the appanage department is 
Count Leo D. Viasemsky, who has held that important 
office since 1900, J. E. D. 





STEAM SAVING INVENTION. 


_ Frank H. Mason, United States consul-general at Ber- 
lin, has forwarded a report regarding an important proc- 
ess for increasing the efficiency of steam engines, by which 
it is stated it has been demonstrated by actual test of 
the device in operation that 56 percent additional motive 
power may be developed without’ increasing the expendi- 
ture of fuel. 

The principle of the invention consists in using the 
exhaust steam to evaporate sulphurous acid (H-2 SO-3), 
which has a much lower boiling point than water. It is 
also cheap and easily obtained, and being of an oily 
nature lubricates the inner portions of the surfaces of 
the machinery. The vapor so obtained is used to work 
an auxiliary engine, the sulphurous vapor then being 
condensed and used over again indefinitely. The auxili- 
ary and the main engine are of course connected. The 
steam engine used in the experiments was of the com- 
pound type, developing 34 indicated horse power. The 
auxiliary engine constructed for the purpose of the 
test and working with the sulphurous vapor indicated 
19 horse power. The cost of developing the additional 
power is the cost of an auxiliary engine, vaporizer and 
condenser, and it means that the exhaust steam from a 
2,000-horsepower engine of the most economical known 
type can be made to furnish an additional 1,000-horse- 
power. Important, if true. It is, however, claimed that 
these results were obtained in extended working tests. 
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A correspondent at Buffalo writes: “The arrange- 
ment made by the lumber exchange to charter all ves- 
sels through our agent seems not to be giving entire 
satisfaction, and predictions are freely made that this 
arrangement will not exist throughout the season. There 
ure many reasons for this. Already charters have been 
made outside of the special agent, by firms who are sup- 
posed to live up to the agreement. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


UNITED STATES. LUMBER EXHIBIT AT PARIS, 


The special representative of the lumber industry of 
the United States at the Paris exposition this year 
will be the gentleman whose portrait accompanies this 
article, John E. Williams. He is already known to a 
considerable proportion of the lumbermen of the United 
States. 

For years he was located in Chicago in responsible 
connection with one of the leading wholesale houses 
of the city. For other years succeeding he was in 
business in the retail lumber trade under his own name 
at Des Moines, Ia., during which time he assisted in 
establishing the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, the parent of all retail organizations and of 
which he was a leading member. Then he was for 
many years connected with the Northwestern Lum- 
berman, The Timberman and the American Lumberman 
and in the capacity of newspaper man was known to the 
trade everywhere from the Rocky mountains to the 
Atlantic ocean. He not only traveled extensively, but 
was an editorial writer of virility and resource, his 
specialty, if he had any, being financial topics. During 
the last two years, he has been secretary of the Maple 
Flooring Manuiacturers’ Association, and now is secre- 
tary of “The Honorary Advisory Board for Commercial 
Forestry to the Department of Forestry and Fisheries to 
the Paris exposition.” 

It was, therefore, a man with wide experience and 
acquaintance that was chosen for this important posi- 
tion. Since his acceptance of this office in the latter 
part of last year, Mr. Williams has given it his undi- 
vided attention, working with might and main, night and 
day, to carry to a successful issue an extremely difficult 
task. During this time his office has been in Cincinnati 
in connection with that of Hon. W. A. Bennett, presi- 
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dent of the advisory board, who has borne the financial 
weight of the enterprise and given, from his own busi- 
ness, time and talents, without which the present suc- 
cess could not have been secured. 

These gentlemen have had upon their shoulders the 
burden of raising of funds and perfecting of plans, for 
most of the members of the lumbermen’s advisory board 
seemed to consider that their own positions wére in fact, 
as well as in name, honorary. But though the lumber- 
men of the country still owe a substantial sum to Presi- 
dent Bennett and Secretary Williams, the commercial 
exhibit is a fact. The building, which was made in 
Chicago and skipped in the. knock down, is on its way. 
The exhibits themselves are on the way or being pre- 
pared, so t when that beautiful rustic building is 
ready for occupancy the exhibits will be there, and early 
next month Secretary Williams will be in Paris and 
see that everything is put in shipshape order. It will 
be late compared with the opening day, but the lum- 
bermen’s exhibit will be ready by the time the show 
can be pronounced complete. 

There, in their own building in the Vincennes annex, 
American lumbermen will find a cordial welcome and 
will be surrounded, not by curios of the forest, but 
by lumber, rough and dressed, in all standard grades, 
by staves and heading, box shooks, veneers, etc. The 
building will be perfumed by the mingled fragrance 
of every commercial wood. It will not be a fancy exhibit, 
but an entirely practical one. It will show lumber buy- 
ers and consumers of the world what the forests of the 
United States have to offer them. Not only so, but it 
will show these products as they are offered for sale 
and so can be had in the largest quantities and at stand- 
ard prices. More and more other countries are coming 
to depend upon the United States for the “wood goods.” 
In this place, Mr. Williams will shake hands with 
hundreds of his friends and acquaintances from “the 
States” and will be of service not only to the foreign 
trade, but in introducing American lumbermen to their 
confreres abroad, to all of whom the commercial exhibit 
should be common ground. 
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It would have been difficult if not impossible, to find 
a better man for this position than John E. Williams. 
His acquaintance, his knowledge of trade and his affable 
manner nominated him for the office and will enable 
him to fill it to the great advantage of the leading 
industry of the United States. 

Above we spoke of the fact that that industry is still 
indebted to President Bennett and Secretary Williams. 
At the meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, held in Cincinnati last week, about $1,500 in 
cash and two carloads of exhibit lumber were con- 
tributed, but there is needed yet about $3,500 to pay 
absolutely necessary expenses, while with a larger amount 
the work could be carried forward with a proportion- 
ately greater degree of efficiency. The big-hearted and 
wealthy lumber trade of the United States should not 
consent to rest under this indebtedness, and, more than 
that, it should see to it that the funds are not only 
adequate, but ample, for under such management every 
cent provided will be judiciously and profitably expended. 


A WEST COAST FACTOR. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


Though all he knew of the business was what he had 
picked up as a boy playing around the yard of A. F. 
Fisher, within a year his progress was such that he was 
given charge of a yard at Hopkins, Mo., and within 
three years was given the management of a line of five 
retail yards near Bedford. His ambition came to be to 
own an interest in those retail yards, but Healy, Felt 
& White, having decided to go to the Pacific coast, 
closed out their business and Lawler was once more out 
of a job, 

In the meantime Mr. Lawler had married Miss Annie 
Ward, of Montrose, Ia. She had always had a desire 
to live in California. They must start over again now 
and why not start there? With this in view he wrote 
to C. A. Hooper & Co., of San Francisco, with whom he 
had a pseudo acquaintance which came from ‘having 
bought from them a car of lumber. He wanted a posi- 
tion. They wrote back saying they had absolutely 
nothing to offer him. But having decided to go to 
California he was not to be deterred by a little thing 
like that. So one fine morning he turned up at the San 
Francisco office of C. A, Hooper & Co., and presented his 
letters of recommendation, which, by the way, were 
gilt-edged, to George W. Hooper. He stated positively 
that he had nothing to offer Mr. Lawler, but when he 
read one of the letters asked him to have a seat until 
there was a little more leisure to talk over the matter, 
the result being that Lawler secured a job from the gen- 
tlenman who bad declared that he had nothing for him 
to do. 

After about a year in San Francisco he went to 
Tacoma, Washington territory, where he believed the 
opportunities would be better. Here he entered the 
employ of the Pacific Mill Company and later the Clat- 
sop Railroad Company, which was.a logging institution 
and has since become one of the largest in the state 
of Washington. After three years in this latter posi- 
tion he put im part of a year buying for the Oregon 
& California Lumber Company and then started in busi- 
ness for himself under the name of the Sunset Shingle 
Company, which was changed later to the Sunset Lum- 
ber Company. This concern Mr. Lawler has kept con- 
tinuously and favorably before the lumber trade of the 
country with a jealous regard for his rapidly growing 
reputation for integrity and business ability. 

The Pacifie coast is only out of its infancy—in fact, 
just in *ts vigorous youth, growing at a rate unpre- 
cedented to a manhood destined to develop the most 
bountiful resources of the American continent. While 
its mines and its manufactures, its fisheries and its 
agriculture, its commerce, foreign and domestic, are each 
even now recognized far and wide, yet the one thing 
that stands out preeminent is the lumber industry. The 
captains of this great industry are even now vying 
energetically with each other in the development of the 
forest wealth, and among them George Lawler’s Sunset 
Lumber Company has an honored place on the firing 
line. When the present proportions of the lumber indus- 
try are considered in relation to its prospective magni- 
tude on that coast, we can but exclaim in the immortal 
words of Schley:": “There is honor enough for all.” 








FORESTRY NOTES. 


Brunswick, Me., will start a town forest on 1,000 acres 
of waste land, planting pine trees under the supervision 
of the division of forestry. 

Pacific coast hemlock, which is a stronger and less 
shaky wood than the eastern variety, and with much 
more tannin in the bark, is considered a valuable wood 
for forest reproduction, and is being made the subject 
of governmental investigation. 

Indiana has decreed that lands used for forestry repro- 
duction shall be assessed at the nominal rate of $1 an 
acre. 

A hardwood timber tract controlled by the New York 
State College of Forestry is to be systematically thinned 
out, the trees and limbs down to three inches in diameter 
being sold to the Brooklyn Cooperage Company. The 
logs will be used for cooperage, and the cordwood, which 
sold for more in proportion than the logs, will be used 
in the manufacture of amyllic alcohol. The cutting will 
be under the direct charge of the college. 

Prof. Samuel B. Green, of the Minnesota agricultural 
school, is in Europe studying German forestry conditions 
with Herr Lieut. Otto von Schenck, of the Biltmore 
estate. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














Another Protest. 
That subject of improper preparation of lumber for 


doors and inside finish keeps bobbing up. The following 
communication from Coyle & Munn, Alleghany, Pa., was 
written by Mr. Munn, and that gentleman asks me to 
pardon the criticism, and hopes I will understand the 
spirit in which it is written. Why, of course, Brother 
Munn, that goes without saying. We are one great 
family, and what we want are facts and honest opinions. 
As has before been said, this department is an open 
court, and anybody who approaches it in the proper 
spirit can open the door and walk right in. Mr. Munn 
writes: 

I have been a reader of your articles in the Reaim of the 
Retailer for some time, and have received much good from 
them. I was much astonished at an article in the issue of 
March 831 condemning the manufacturer of interior finish 
and doors for the opening up of the joints after being put 
in place. I had expected that some one who could wield a 
more facile pen than myself would have called you to time 
for your error in that article. The desire of a manufacturer 
is always to have his goods go out “as good as the best,” 
and generally where such cause for complaint as you refer 
to exists the fault is not with the manufacturer but with 
either the owner or the builder, usually the latter. The 
owner in some instances insists that his building be finished 
in too great a hurry, not appreciating the fact that if his 
house stands until thoroughly dry before the finish is placed 
in position he will be the gainer in the end by having a 
complete job that will not give way before furnace or steam 
heat. The builder is usually in the same kind of hurry, 
his only thought being to get a lot of material piled into 
the building so that he can get a payment from the 
owner. The goods are sent into the building and set up 
against the damp walls, or even laid on the floor, where 
the dampness throughout the house is absorbed by the lum- 
ber for possibly one or two weeks; then the painter comes 
along and covers it when in that condition, and when the 
stock again dries out the marks are there to stay. The 
owner will of course find fault with the contractor and he 
in turn blames the absent dealer who, if confronted with 
the complaint, naturally throws the responsibility upon the 
next man—the manufacturer, possibly not being in a proper 
position, if he knows, to brave the wrath of the builder 
by placing the responsibility where it really belongs. I am 
sure if the plano panel you refer to was subjected to the 
same treatment, lying in an unfinished house for several 
days without the protection of even a priming coat, the result 
would be the same. 


The most of which, as they say in the minutes of the 
meetings, is approved and accepted. I often see doors 
and finish treated as described by Mr. Munn, and that 
it is a detriment to those doors and that finish is as 
plain as an open book, The yard man should take it 
upon himself to suggest to the carpenter or contractor 
to whom he has sold mill work to be a little more care- 
ful, please. All this we will admit, but I certainly 
object when Mr. Munn says I was in error when I stated 
that improperly prepared lumber goes into doors and 
finish, It was no half-cocked statement, but a fact that 
1 know as well as I know that two and two are not five. 

As we were leaning against a pile of doors in the fac- 
tory of the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company, 
Dubuque, Ia., the other day, I spoke to C. M. Peaslee, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, on this subject. 
“You were right,” said that gentleman. ‘The prepara- 
tion of lumber is of prime importance, but sometimes 





‘My hair fairly raised on end.” 


such preparation is neglected. I could have taken enough 
contracts since January 1 to have run the factory three 
years, but we can’t turn good work out at that rate.” 
It seems to me that in that remark the question is 
summed up in a nutshell. This concern sells the product 
of its factory from the Rocky mountains to the Atlantic 
coast cities. It could have taken all the work spoken 
of by Mr. Peaslee, rushed it through, and when it left 
the factory it would have looked as well as though the 
lumber had been properly prepared, but put it in place, 
subject it to furnace or steam heat, and the cracks would 
open as I have seen them open in work made of partially 
seasoned lumber hundreds of times. We may deny, wig- 
gle around, but we can’t get away from facts, gentlemen. 
Mr. Munn, I have no reason to doubt, uses the requisite 
care in kiln drying his lumber, but when he vouches 
for all the sash and door manufacturers in Uncle Sam’s 
domain I should say, as you have heard lawyers remark, 
that he is not a competent witness. 





A Big Dubuque Sash and Door Factory. 


When I sauntered into the works of the Carr, Ryder 
& Adams Company and was told that a set of stairs 
under way that had attracted my attention was for the 
house of an acquaintance who is building right in my 
own town, I felt at home. Wasn’t it a trifle singular 
that the first thing I should run up against was these 
stairs which are to go to the particular burg in which 
I avoid paying taxes as much as possible? This house 
has thousands of shipping points on its books; still these 
stairs which are to go to my town and I met face to face! 
The law of coincidence accounts for many strange things. 

To go into such a factory as this is enough to scare 
a country Jake blind. My hair fairly raised on end. 
There are the machines whizzing and whirring on every 
hand as though they would as soon cut you into mince- 
meat as not. These machines are throwing out boards, 
and if you do not keep your eye peeled these boards will 
jab you in the stomach. I was glad to get out of the 
place with my clothes on, and with no holes punched 
through me. I have visited factories when the man in 
charge would say, “All right, go on through. Look out 
that you don’t get your head knocked off, or your leg 
cut off!” It is different in these Dubuque factories. 
Some prominent man will drop his work and steer you 
through the maize. I wouldn’t have known they were 
running a little light in one particular department of 
this factory unless Mr. Carr had told me. As it was, 
the workmen were so thick that they came near tramp- 
ing me under foot. 

This is a young man establishment. I should say that 
Mr. Adams ought to live sixty years yet. I should hate 
to have him get hold of me if he were right down in 
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“T enjoyed myself here.” 
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earnest and wanted to get hold of somebody. He is full 
of vim, and you have noticed, I think, that when a high 
totem in such an establishment is packed full of besom 
it is diffused throughout the premises. It will begin 
with the fellow who is shoveling coal into the furnace; 
then it is transmitted to the engine, passes on to the 
machines, and the latter are hurrying so they make the 
— ~~ of themselves unless they, too, get up and 
1ustle. 

Go past Mr. Adams who sits near and watches the 
front door, Mr. Collier who banks and invests the money 
that is taken in, and you will come to Mr. Carr, whose 
desk is in the rear of the room. I should say offhand 
that Mr. Carr is younger than Mr. Collier, and from 
five to ten years younger than Mr. Adams. He is one 


of those few young men who think that high educational . 


acquirements can be used to advantage in a business 
life. Ordinarily, you know, the educated young man 
thinks he must become a lawyer, minister, warrior, or 
measley politician. Mr. Carr was graduated from Yale, 
and then settled down to making doors and inside finish. 
A little later on, if you read about the graduating exer- 
cises, you will notice how many thousands of young men, 
as lawyers, ministers and doctors are turned loose on the 
country, and I never see the exhibit without wishing 
that the good Lord may help the country! What the 
world wants is young men who will go out of college 
and go to making doors, as Mr. Carr did, or writing 
newspaper articles, as I did. There are so many law- 
yers and doctors and ministers that by and by they will 
have to live on grasshoppers, for aught I know. 
Another admirable thing about these young men, they 
can unbend. Personally I do not think any great amount 
of any man who is too conceited or dignified (and the 
two terms are often synonymous) to unbend. I went 
into the office of a lumberman last month and lit out as 
soon as possible, for all the time I felt as if icicles were 
dripping down my neck. Mr. Frudden, the line yard 
man, and wholesale man, who has reached a point of 
prosperity that he offices in the finest building in town, 
comes down to this office every day and jokes with the 
boys, and they joke back—but all the time they are 
joking the machines are whizzing. I enjoyed myself 
here, and when I say that it is the next thing to a 
guarantee that they are good, hearty fellows. 
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Hosts of yard men all through this section of country 
buy sash, doors and finish from this factory, and I 
thought they would be glad to learn something reliable 
about the establishment. 


The Kind of Letter to Write. 

A little incident at this Dubuque factory shows what 
kind of letters it is best to write. Now, I have seen 
wholesale men as mad as blazes about the letters 
received from their customers. The orders of those 
customers were not filled exactly to suit them, and their 
inclination was to give it to the men of whom they 
had bought. So they would sit down and proceed to 
give it to them!, This giving it to them ought to be a 
last resort, beloved. Catch men with sugar just as you 
would flies—that is the idea. ‘Try the diplomacy of 
gentle and respectful speech first. If this fails entirely 
and you become dead sure that the man, according to 
the choice language of Mr. Greeley, is a liar and a horse- 
thief, why, then, squirt acid into his eyes until he hollers, 

When sitting by Mr. Carr’s desk he mentioned a letter 
received from a yard man with whom, by the way, I am 
well acquainted. This yard man had bought the mill 
work for a fine house of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Com- 
pany, with the understanding that it should go forward 
in one shipment. In this regard, however, the yard 
man had changed his mind, and asked that it be for- 
warded in three installments. “It will cost us more 
money to do that,” said Mr. Carr, “but the tone of the 
man’s letter was such that if necessary I would take 
off my coat and go out and help load the stuff into 
different cars.” There you see comes in the reward of 
a decent, gentlemanly letter. 

In more business places than we could count it is 
thought that any three-dollar-a-week man who can 
swing a stub pen and dovetail English words together 
is good enough to write business letters. It is a delu- 
sion, however, and oftentimes a snare that catches 
around the neck and shuts the wind off. 

First and last the wholesale men tell me _ several 
things, and two or three months ago one of them pulled 
out a batch of letters from yard men and laid them 
before me to read. I wanted to get at the bottom of a 
certain matter, and this man was so kind as to assist 
me. I received the information I wanted; and all the 
time I had an eye on the character of the letters. Some 
of them were grouty. A few of them were documents 
of complaint because lumber had advanced. Others 
were sincere and frank, put into such language as one 
gentleman would use to another face to face. Every 
letter was a portrayal of the character of the man who 
wrote it. 

If I were running a business it does seem to me that 
| should be particular about the letters which were 
sent out. Last week I received a letter from the editor 
of an eastern publication concerning some literary work. 
Krom my standpoint the letter contained one proposi- 
tion that was slightly unreasonable. I didn’t say in 
return, however, “You sophomoric Bostonians expect a 
good deal, don’t you? Maybe you Hub writers are onto 
it, but we fellows out here in the wild and woolly west 
go a different gait!” I brought out the sugar bowl and 
oil can and left the pepper box in the pantry. 

Business is business, and a man should say what he 
means, I have heard it said. That is all right, too; a 
man should always say what he means, but there are a 
hundred and one ways of saying what he means. 


Gates and Doors. 


It would have been an interesting item if I had kept 
tab on the number of useless gates, and gateways with- 
out gates, that I have seen. These gates were built with 








“Pile the gate up against the fence.” 


the best of intentions—for the purpose of keeping dogs, 
tramps and thieves out of the yards, but gradually they 
fell into a state of innocuous desuetude, and there they 
are, or rather there they are not when you want them. 
Some of them are leaning up against the fence or shed, 
while others are nowhere, probably having been used for 
kindling wood. F 
He is a matter-of-fact man, who keeps his yard in 
ship shape from one year’s end to the other. I saw a 
new yard the other day, and it looked as though it had 
just come out of a band box. But the question is, will 
this yard man weary in well doing? He probably will. 
The most of us do. There is a certain point—a mean 
ground—between sickness and health, success and fail- 
ure, right and wrong, when we are inclined to let things 
take their own way. There is nothing decided in the 
condition, and so we let ’er slide. It is that way with 
gates. When the rust has eaten the hinges so nearly 
off that the gate begins to totter as with old age, we let 
it go until they are entirely eaten off, and then we may 
put on new hinges; or thinking that we have never been 
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stolen poor, we may pile the gate up against the fence. 
I say we may, for so many do it that way. 

There is this man who has just put in a new yard. 
He is really enthusiastic. In this regard he is like a 
newly married man who swears that the dear creature 
he has taken unto himself shall lead a life of comfort 
and happiness, but who in a few short months permits 
her to get out of bed in cold weather and build the fire, 
and leaves her home nights to cry and wonder why the 
heart of man is so changeable, while he is out drinking 
peer with his old boon companions. I tell you if I were 
a young lady I would prefer going it alone and becoming 
a woman suffragist to marrying a fellow who has old 
boon companions on the outside. Or, if I did marry 
him, I would ge out and shoot these old boon companions, 
and then I might be able to call my husband my own. 
This advice to the young ladies who read this department 
is from a man’s standpoint, and he has several times seen 
how this old boon companion business works. 

I should like to walk into this slick yard ten years 
from today and see how things are—see if the floor is 
kept scrubbed and the windows washed. I am willing 
to wager there will be a change. At the end of ten years 
jt will be an ordinary old plug of a country yard. I am 
casting no reflections on this yard man, but that is pre- 
cisely the way the majority of us lapse. Surely he who 
can hold out faithful to the end is entitled to the 
crown. 

I was with a retail man when he was shutting up his 
yard at night, and by main strength and awkwardness 
he took hold of the gate and lifted it around into posi- 
tion. The lower hinge was broken off, and he was 
obliged to do this. Very likely, to start with, this same 
man said in his mind that he would run a model lumber 
yard. Some writer who, if he knew what he was talking 
about must have been there, said that hell is paved with 
good intentions, and it wouldn’t surprise me if he spoke 
rightly. 

I can’t imagine why swinging gates should be endured 
around a yard, except in those few cases where none 
other can be used. The gate that is hung from the top 
and rolls best answers the bill in the long run. It will 
save boards and sizzling words. It will cost a little 
more to start with, but in the end it will be a hundred 
times cheaper. 

The shed door is akin to the gate. There is a kind of 
low, closed shed that on one side is nearly all doors. 
With very few exceptions these doors are on hinges, 
open outward of course, and in a heavy wind are about 
as controllable as a kite. If you can slam them shut 
quickly all right; if not they may slam you. When you 
are sitting serenely in your office the first you know away 
they go slam bang! Liable to tear loose or make a man 
think that dynamiters are around his place. I believe 
I have never seen but one shed of this style with rolling 
doors which could be opened six inches, or three feet, 
and at all times and in all kinds of weather stay out. 
Said the man who had this shed, “I can handle these 
doors from the inside. I do not have to go out in a 
driving rain to close them, and I am not trembling lest 
a wind storm blow them over into the next county.” 
I almost feel like risking the little reputation I have 
by saying that they are a great improvement on the old 
kind that swings. 

A yard man ealled my attention to the doors on his 
closed shed. “I have no more double doors,” he said, 
“for a single one answers the purpose much better. I 
used to have two doors, but 1 have got through with 
them. They would never meet in any kind of shape, and 
then to be securely held at the bottom there ought to be 
a slotted post for them to slide into, and that is always 
in the way. It takes no longer to open a single door than 
it does one of a pair.” Then he wanted me to “just 
place one finger” on the door and see how easily it rolled. 
It was a rather tough proposition for that one finger to 
push it, still it rolled easily for a door of that size. 

“I never have any trouble with my doors except with 
that of my safe,” said a yard man who was tapped on 
the subject of doors. “That opens and lets all the money 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS DEALERS MEET. 


On Thursday, May 10, the Northern Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its annual meeting at 
the Glidden Hotel, De Kalb, Ill. While the meeting 
was by no means a large one in point of numbers yet 
Mm point of enjoyment is was equal to any. 

The first order of business was an informal luncheon 
served by the lumbermen of the city of DeKalb at the 
Glidden Hotel. Dinner over, cigars were passed and 
President Ernest Carter, of DeKalb, called the meeting 
to order. V. I. Clark, the secretary, read the minutes 
of the last meeting which were unanimously approved, 
and after some general talk as to the benefits resulting 
from the association during the past year the conven- 
tion proceeded to the election of officers. 
C. H. Beach moved that the rules be suspended and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast the vote of the 
association for Ernest Carter as his own successor. 

ere being no objection Mr. Beach proceeded with the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. The other offi- 
cers were then in turn elected in the same manner, the 
result being as follows: 


Vice-President—John Hadsall. 
Secretary—V. I. Clark. 
preasurer—8. A. Holcomb. 
irectors—W. H. Haish, C. A. Stone, and G. C. Trovillo. 
At the close of the election of officers the secretary 
Was instructed by motion to prepare suitable resolutions 
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on the death of Mr. Morrisey, of Haish & Morrisey, of 
Malta, and to forward a copy of said resolutions to the 
widow and to the American Lumberman. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, being present, was called upon 
for a talk and he responded in his usual instructive and 
happy vein. Among other things he called attention to 
the fact that one year ago he was present at the organ- 
ization of the association then holding its annual meet- 
ing, and that as each of them came into the room he had 
to be introduced to the other, whereas, at the present 
meeting, all seemed thoroughly well acquainted. This, 
Mr. Hotchkiss thought, was worth all the cost of the 
association. His talk was given the closest attention 
throughout. 

He was followed by John W. Barry, of the American 
Lumberman, and others present, when the meeting was 
concluded, or, more properly speaking, adjourned to ear- 
riages which the DeKalb dealers had in waiting to take 
the visiting members for a ride through the city and 
particularly to the normal school, located a little dis- 
tance beyond the city limits. The ride was certainly a 
most enjoyable one and the visit to the normal school 
was a treat to all, including the DeKalb dealers. This 
institution is not only one of the great schools of the 
state but one of the great schools of the United States, 
and it is no small credit to the energy of the citizens of 
DeKalb that they were enabled to secure so important an 
institution. 

Among those present the Lumberman representative 
secured the following names: 

G. C. Troville, L. C. Schemerhorn, DeKalb. 

W. H. Haish, successor to Haish & Morrisey, Malta. 

George Terwilliger, George Terwilliger & Co., DeKalb. 

G. W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

i’. Mosher, Carter & Mosher, DeKalb. 

Ernest Carter, Carter & Mosher, DeKalb. 

W. C. King, R. Connor Co., Rockford. 

V. I. Clark, North Side Lumber Company, Sycamore. 

John W. Barry, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

Cc. H. Beach, Sycamore. 

John Hadsall, Merritt & Hadsall, Genoa. 

S. A. Holcomb, Holcomb Bros., Sycamore. 

The following resolution relative to the recent death 
of W. M. Morrisey was prepared by the secretary, ac- 
cording to instructions: 

Whereas, Our friend and co-worker, W. M. Morrisey, has 
been removed by death, therefore be it 

Resolved. That this association extend to his family and 
friends its hearty sympathy in this dark hour, assuring 
them that the members of this association share with them 
in the feeling of personal loss. 


PAPA 


A KICK ON SHINGLES. 


Quincy, Int., May 12.—Being readers of the Lumber- 
man, we find chronicled in your valuable paper from 
time to time the crooked ways of some unscrupulous 
dealers in their transactions with the lumber trade. We 
had a little experience recently, and perhaps to save 
some other dealer from a similar loss you will mention 
it for the general good. The crookedness we refer to 
was a car of 5 to 2 clear cedar shingles we had shipped 
in. After we had sold about one-third a good old honest 
German called our attention to the fact that nearly 
every bunch had only twenty-three courses in it, which 
makes a handsome little rake-off for the manufacturer on 
a carload. Perhaps every dealer will count the courses 
in a bunch of shingles occasionally, but we expect the 
most of them are like ourselves and never thought of 
doing it regularly. But our advice is to look a little 
out, as the Dutchman says, and perhaps save a dollar 
or two. MIDDENDORF Bros. 





Reported by Retailers. 


Spring Trade About Over. 


MANASQuaAN, N. J., May 10.—Our spring trade is 
almost over. Owing to the sharp advances on hemlock 
and other building material it has not been as satisfac- 
tory as we had anticipated. Many who contemplated 
building early in the season have been obliged to indefi- 
nitely postpone the same. We do not think that a weak- 
ening in prices would help very much, as many are 
looking and waiting for a break in prices, which they 
think will go even lower than before the first advance. 

EK. 8. VAN LEER. 








Inquiries Indicate Good Business Later. 


Cooperstown, N. D., May 10.—We are only doing a 
good business at one point—a terminal in a newly 
opened country—and ‘it is the new people coming in 
who make the trade. Farmers are too busy in the older 
portions of the state to think of buying lumber just 
now, but we have many inquiries and anticipate a fairly 
good business when seeding is completed. Stocks are 
generally small, we understand, though our own are 
unusually large. Prices are somewhat less firm at 
wholesale, mostly in dimension items, but not so seri- 
ously weak as to warrant a change in retail values, 
which we think were never proportionately raised with 
those obtaining at the other end of the deal. Consumers 
we believe to be generally educated now to the higher 
figures, and if retailers attend to business and talk as 
though present prices were a fixture to be thankful for, 
not depreciated, there will be no cessation of building 
operations in the country. CRANE & JOHNSON. 





Poorest Trade in Six Years. 


CARROLLTON, Mo., May 12.—Trade in this locality is 
the poorest we have had for six years. High prices seem 
to have alarmed the people, and they are holding off 
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building in the hope that the market will decline. We 
see no.good prospects for the next four months, and it is 
a difficult thing to make a forecast for fall trade at this 
time of the year. Our best trade follows often in the 
wake of poor prospects, while our poor trade just as 
often follows good prospects. We have the largest stock 
we have ever carried, but retail stocks in this territory, 
generally speaking, are normal. In view of the weaken- 
ing tendency of prices in some of the wholesale markets 
and the light demand from the consumers dealers are 
going to buy just as sparingly as possible. They will 
keep up their stocks, but will not increase any. 

BaDsER LUMBER COMPANY. 





Better Than Was Anticipated. 


Canton, Mo,. May 12.—The spring retail lumber trade 
has been better than we anticipated. Building is pro- 
gressing, with a good demand for lumber; prospects 
are good for a bountiful harvest, and this should encour- 
age consumers to buy generously for the balance of the 
year. Stocks at this point are sufficient for immediate 
trade, and river rafted lumber will arrive here on May 
15, when stocks will be replenished. Customers have 
settled down to the conviction that there will be no 
weakening in prices for white pine. Yellow pine lumber, 
together with lath, which have been abnormally high, 
show some signs of weakness. We see nothing to check 
trade for the balance of the year unless the influence of 
the presidential election might change conditions, and 
this is not considered likely. Starr & ZAuN. 





Strikes Have Stopped Building. 


Lona Brancu, N. J., May 12.—High prices of mate- 
rials and the strikes of the carpenters and masons have 
stopped new operations and caused a great falling off 
in repair work. All of the yards have large stocks on 
hand and without much hope of selling. Prices are being 
cut in order to reduce stocks before wholesale prices 
decline. Trade conditions are yery discouraging and 
cannot improve unless labor agitation is stopped. 

L. & D. Epwarps & Co. 





Better than Average Trade. 


AtRLIE, MINN., May 14.—The lumber trade is going 
to be a little better than the average, but higher prices 
will hurt it considerably. Stocks in most of the yards 
I have seen are very good. I notice that some of the 
manufacturers are offering lumber at somewhat less 
than list prices and I think a small reduction would 
stimulate sales. Taking into consideration the season 
and that my customers are all farmers, my sales have 
been very satisfactory thus far this year. 

WALTER PARKS. 





Loaded Up for a Big Trade. 


Reriany, Mo., May 12.—Prospects for trade are poor 
as the papers all say lumber and hardware are high. 
Our customers believe them and have postponed build- 
ing. The honest farmer has the world by the tail with 
a downhill pull and gets twice as much for all he sells 
as he did last year, and as he is a kicker from Kicker- 
ville he just lays down and kicks. Says lumber is too 
high; the trust has it all cornered and he can’t afford 
to build. One of them came in for 10,000 shingles the 
other day and I asked him 25 cents a thousand more 
than I did last year. He swore he would only pay me 
the same price as a year ago. I told him I would sell 
him shingles at the same price as last year if he would 
let me have all the hogs he had at last year’s prices. 
That settled it and he said “Let’s load up; your price 
ns OE 

This week will finish most of the corn planting. Much 
corn has been planted and is up and looking well. I 
am sorry prices have declined as now customers will 
not buy at all as they will lock for values to go lower. 
Open lists of yellow pine are offering boards at $1.50 
and $2 a thousand, dimension $1.25, flat grain flooring 
$2.25, and finish $3 off the last list. Soft pine is off 
$1 from some good concerns. As our soft pine men 
say that stock is very scarce the falling off of demand 
will be a great blessing to them, as they will be spared 
the sight of depleted stocks and will be enabled to accu- 
mulate dry lumber for the fall trade. This being a cam- 
paign year is against us, as there is some uneasiness 
about the outcome and an unsettled feeling, ete. 

Retail stocks in this section are heavy, as we all 
loaded up for a big trade that failed to show up. 

MINER & FREES, 





Expect a Good Fall Trade. 


LARNED, KAN., May 11.—We expect a good fall trade, 
but even that depends on crops and grain prices. Retail 
stocks are dull and dealers are holding prices up as 
much as possible, to unload lumber bought at higher 
prices. The fall in wholesale prices has not affected the 
consumption either one way or another here. The pros- 
pects for crops are now very good, but as wheat is nov 
yet headed out we can tell nothing about the yield. 

Epwarps & Linpas LuMBER CoMPANY. 





Considers the Outlook Good. 


BisMARCK, N. D., May 12.—Business has been fairly 
good so far, and I believe prospects are very bright. 
Prices are the same as on February 1, except on shingles, 
which are 5 cents a thousand less. 

Joun P. HoaGLanp, 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Markets throughout the west are relatively stronger 





than in this city. For this condition of affairs there is 
the same old explanation. The accumulation of surplus 
coal anywhere within shipping distance is disposed of 
by consignment to some seller at this center. This 
method not only moves the coal, but it preserves the 
local markets of the producer from weakening tenden- 
cies. This practice extends over a quite wide territory. It 
has even been said within the past week or two that 
West Virginia coal, which was mined with the expecta- 
tion of shipment to the Atlantie seaboard, was diverted 
to Chicago, because of some temporary obstruction to 
the original plans. There has also been considerable 
coal from the east shipped from mines on season’s con- 
tracts, expiring May 1, that was sidetracked for a few 
days and has ever since been arriving. For most of this 
coal, there is no immediate destination. It has had to 
seek a market of its own or make one. The latter alter 
native has been accepted by some of the holders, and 
the product shipped to Milwaukee and to other buying 
points in the northwest, where it came in direct com- 
petition with lake coal and in some instances undersold 
the latter, to the consternation of holders of the dock 
coal. These conditions, however, are so evidently tem- 
porary that their influence may disappear as rapidly as 
they appeared. 

There is little prospect that producers will cease 
sending unsalable or surplus output to Chicago, but the 
extent to which this has recently been done will in all 
probability lose some of its present magnitude when 
the results are perceived, But the peculiarity of this 
influx of coal upon an unwilling market in that western 
producers are not moved thereby to precipitate a down- 
ward trend to prices on long time deliveries. That is 
the idea around which their thoughts of recompense 
this year are rallying. Let the present market go, they 
say, but let us not tie ourselves up in obligations, 
which will make impossible the participation in profits 
when the active season for the sale of coal arrives. The 
eauses for the downward trend in values must not, 
however, be imputed wholly, perhaps not principally, to 
the eastern producers. There is an abundance of western 
coal in the Chicago market that is weakening in its 
presence and in its sale. This excess has grown partly 
through a misconception of the amount of coal which 
the market could absorb. 

Demand is more attenuated than had been expected. 
In explanation therefore, it is said that there still re- 
mains upon the premises of consumers a fair amount of 
fuel which they had bought six weeks ago when prices 
were lower. ‘This coal has lasted longer than expected. 
Owing to strikes and various other causes, activity at 
manufactories has slackened, Nor are the railways con- 
suming as much coal as at this time last year. One 
Chicago road, which a year ago asked for 150 cars a day, 
is now restricting shipments to eighty cars. This may be 
an extreme instance, but it typifies the reduced con- 
sumption of fuel. Until the producers of coal gage the 
current needs more accurately than they have done 
recently, the market is almost certain to be overstocked. 
Generally speaking, the range of prices for prompt 
delivery has been weak during the past few days. 
Throughout the country, where competition with strange 
coals scarcely exists, the market is in much better shape. 
There the producers are disposed to hold to circular, 
wherever possible. 

East of Chicago dealers are beginning to order 
anthracite coal for the coming season. In the west 
the degree of activity is not so apparent, but even 
there interest in the situation is growing. While prices 
now prevailing have been made good for deliveries ex- 
tending through May and June, there are one or two 
producing companies that are suggesting the advisibil- 
ity of making an advance of 25 cents a ton June 1. 
These are the companies that thought $5.25 and $5.50 
would be the proper opening prices May 1, but which 
made the lower schedule in consequence of the attitude 
of other producers. Appearances are, however, that coal 
can be bought as cheaply in June as in May, though 
of this there is of course no guarantee. Coal ordered 
this month may be directed to be delivered in June, 
which practically amounts to the postponement of the 
order for thirty days. Anthracite coal is moving on 
the lakes more freely than a year ago, and there is 
vessel room available for a still larger business, but 
shippers are apparently not disposed to rush the product 
forward too rapidly, for the present trend of freights is 
downward. The tone of the anthracite trade is firm 
and buyers are inclined to look upon present values 
as about as good as they can expect. It is in conse- 
quence of this sentiment that the prospects for early 
buying are so flattering. 

There is every reason to expect that prices in coke 
will point steadily downward for some time to come, 
though the descent may not be rapid. Large buyers 
are not consuming so much as they had anticipated and 
are holding back specifications to some extent. The pro- 
duction has increased so noticeably that within a short 
time more coke will be on the market than can be 
placed, unless the consumption grows considerably. 


Values at present are irregular. While a large tonnage 
is moving on contracts at about the scale of several 
months ago, whatever new business is being closed 
brings a more slender return. Occasionally a lot accu- 
mulates on track, and when an endeavor is made to move 
it, the lack of interest among buyers is palpable. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The sharp contrast with conditions that existed a year 
ago is an unsatisfactory feature of trade in doors and 
mill work, and perhaps affects the general feeling to 
a greater extent than is justified by the facts. It is 
undoubtedly true that demand just now is below normal, 
but it must be remembered that the heavy trade came 
unusually early this year. Anticipating the advance 
which occurred later retailers stocked up heavily in 
January, and most of them still have some of that stock 
left to draw upon. The consuming trade this spring 
has not been up to expectations, and thus it is that 
trade is quiet at a time when everybody thought there 
would be a rush of orders. Production has been slowly 
gaining on consumption for several weeks, but lately that 
gain has been checked by a reduction of output on the 
part of the large wholesale factories. This reduction 
is accomplished in various ways. In some instances the 
regular stock departments are practically closed down 
for the time being; in others, crews are reduced from 
twenty-five to thirty-five percent, and in still other 
cases the factories are operated only five days in the 
week, It is not the policy of manufacturers to accumu- 
Jate a surplus of goods made from high-priced lumber, 
though this does not come from a belief that there is to be 
a break in values as applied to white pine factory lum- 
ber. The available supply is too limited to admit of 
such an expectation. So far as dry factory plank is 
concerned the market has been practically cleaned up, 
and a considerable proportion of the coming season’s 
cut has been sold in advance at good figures. The fear 
of labor troubles is another factor which has induced 
manufacturers to proceed on a conservative basis, and, 
taken all together, it is considered good business policy 
to keep production down to about the consumptive de- 
mand and thus insure stabilty to the market throughout 
the summer months. Up to this time prices on small 
lots have been well maintained, and as carload inquiry is 
limited, there is little disturbance from the few conces- 
sions reported on that class of orders. Inquiry for 
odd work is keeping the estimating departments busy, 
and orders of this character gain slightly in volume 
trom week to week. While the basis of prices during 
the summer will depend largely upon the volume of de- 
mand, wholesalers and manufacturers generally expect 
to see present prices maintained, with possibly some 
slight changes on door and glazed sash. 


* * * 





In regard to the latter item prices will, of course, be 
governed to a great extent by the prices for window 
glass. The recent action of the glass combine in placing 
a heavy order for foreign glass is taken to indicate that 
the American Window Glass Company has sold its prod- 
uct about as rapidly as manufactured, and, therefore, 
needs the glass to tide it over the summer shutdown. 
It is stated that a large proportion of the foreign order 
referred to consists of small sizes, and thus, in a meas- 
ure, the scarcity of those sizes may be relieved, though 
it is evident that there will be more or less of a shortage 
until glass from the next fire begins to come on the 
market. The action of the combine may prevent an 
advance in prices that was looked for during the 
summer months, but the future of the market will de- 
pend largely upon the time of starting the next fire. 
With an early start the present basis might be continued, 
but should the fire be delayed until later than October 
it is almost certain that window glass prices will rule 
higher. The recent hot weather has resulted in greatly 
reducing production, and another month will see the 
present fire about ended. The scale of wages at which 
the workers will be willing to resume next fall will, 
of course, influence prices made after September, and 
the amount of business done during the coming three 
or four months will also be a prominent factor. Alto- 
gether it is a difficult matter to get a line on the window 
glass market, but the present situation may be outlined 
about as follows: The manufacturers, with the excep- 
tion of a few independents, have comparatively little 
glass on hand, though the jobbers have loaded up and 
rounded out their stocks in fair shape. Thus it is that 
during the céming summer the jobbers rather than the 
manufacturers will hold the glass, and as the jobbers are 
well organized, it is likely they will take advantage of 
any opportunity that may occur to advance prices. 

* Sd * 


Chicago wholesalers report a light demand for regular 
sizes of sash, doors and blinds, some putting the volume 
of business 20 to 25 percent below normal. Where this 
comparison is made it undoubtedly applies to last year’s 
business, as the average for the past three or four years 
would hardly be greater than the trade that has been 
done so far this year. On small lots prices are well 
maintained at official discounts, but it is reported that 
close figuring is done on estimates, which is usually an 
indication that there is not enough current business to 
keep every one well supplied. Locally the demand is re- 
stricted by labor troubles, and it is not considered that 
the usual amount of building will be done in Chicago 
and vicinity this season, even though a settlement of the 
differences in the building trades may be arrived at with- 
in the next month or two. 


* * te 


An improvement in demand for doors and mill work 
is noted this week at Minneapolis, Minn. Reports from 
travelers indicate that trade in the country is picking 
up in several Ines. However, manufacturers are not 
willing to admit that the volume of business has yet 
reached the normal point. With a larger lumber trade, 
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the demand for stock sash and doors will show a good 
increase. Outside the twin cities many new residences 
and small stores are being built. This is creating a 
good demand for interior finish. The call for screens 
for both the city and country trade is exceptionally 
good and a brisk business is doing. In special work 
there is a falling off in the call from contractors, but 
an improvement is expected later in the season, when 
many large buildings now contemplated will be under 
cover. 
* * * 

The sash and door men at Kansas City, Mo., report 
only a fair demand for regular stock goods from the 
country and say that trade is not up to the average for 
this time of year. They attribute this to the general 
Jack of house building, and are of the opinion that 
the fall business will be a big improvement over that 
of the first six months of this year. The demand for 
mill work at Kansas City has been heavy up to within 
the past two or three weeks, and all the mills have a 
good run ahead of them. They are apprehensive of the 
future, however, owing to the strikes, and cannot hope 
for any new business to speak of until the labor troubles 
are settled. There is little figuring being done at this 
time, 

* * * 

The strike of the box factory employees at Bay City 
and West Bay City, Mich., which has been on about ten 
days, has somewhat interfered with some of the concerns, 
although a number of them have operated with reduced 
forces. It is believed that business will resume normal 
conditions during the present week. Planing mills are 
fairly busy. The strike of about 100 union carpenters 
at Saginaw has checked building operations in progress 
and has also lessened the activty of mills engaged in 
filling local orders, but there is a very fair business in 
outside orders and nearly all of the concerns are reason- 
ably active. The carpenters want an eight-hour day, 
with no reduction in pay, and the contractors resolutely 
decline to accede, although offering 25 cents more wages 
for a nine-hour day. There is a moderate movement 
in the export door trade. 

* * * 


The sash, blind and door interests in Buffalo, N. Y., 
are running at a decidedly moderate rate of speed, 
though able to obtain orders enough to encourage them 
somewhat. That the demand in general is not what it 
ought to be, with other business what it is, is not 
denied, but so long as the high prices are given as the 
reason for holding off there is nothing to do but wait, 
as in case of the slow yard business. There seems to 
be very little effort to get around the expense of material 
by shifting from one sort of wood to another, as the 
manufacturers all report that they are using all sorts 
of wood without any one taking any new lead. One mill 
man gave it as his opinion this week that there was not 
going to be any satisfactory demand for finished work 
till winter. It would probably not be easy for him 
to give a reason for mentioning that particular time, 
except that it is somewhere in the indefinite future. 
The fact is that this branch of the trade is not at 
ease, as running expenses mount up faster than in the 
yard. There is a good demand for boxes, as compared 
with that for doors or joinery work and box lumber 
is very carefully looked after, with prospect of its con- 
tinuing searce right along. 

a * * 

Now that the strikes have eased off a little at New 
York city, there seems to be a slightly better de- 
mand for doors, window frames and sash, molding, ete. 
As for prices they are in the main held to pretty firmly. 


LITIGATION. 


The injunction of the Soper Lumber Company against - 
the town of Brule, Wis., to prevent the collection of 
taxes, has been settled by the company paying $4,800, 
a basis of 80 cents on the dollar. 

The L. Bucki Lumber Company has secured a final 
judgment in its suit for $200,000 for alleged breach 
of contract against the Atlantic Lumber Company, 10 
the United States court at Jacksonville, Fla. The dam- 
ages asked were for breach of a contract for delivery 
of logs to the plaintiff's mill at Jacksonville, and the 
matter has been in litigation for some time. The 
plaintiff lumber company has for some time been out 
of business, owing to financial difficulties. 

Oliver S, Hutchinson, of New Lenox, Mass., has s@- 
cured an arbitration award of $14,918 against the city 
for damages on account of the diversion of the water 
power of his saw mill to other uses. His claim was 
for $100,000. 





BAP BLL III 


The Queen & Crescent road on June 1 will begin 
selling its popular summer excursion tickets to north- 
ern, eastern and southeastern pleasure resorts, with a 
time limit to October 31. These tickets will be on sale 
until September 30. It is hardly necessary to remind 
our readers that the Queen & Crescent service includes 
through sleepers, dining cars and other details of first- 
class modern railroad equipment. 


BPP PPI III VI VTS 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad has secured 
control of an extension of its Danville branch which 
gives it connections at Thebes, a short distance above 
Cairo on the Mississippi river, with the Cotton belt 
route, with which it has through freight shipping 
arrangements; and also through passenger trains to 
the southwest. This is quite an important development 
of the business of this line. 
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BRITISH MARKETS IN APRIL. 


The following are extracts from the monthly circulars 
jssued by representative British firms containing a re- 
view of the market for the month of April. From them 
American hardwood and yellow pine manufacturers can 
form a fair idea of the prevailing sentiment in the prin- 
cipal markets on the other side: 


Cc, Leary & Co., London.—In American black walnut logs 
first class timber of good size is readily salable at full 
prices, but common logs should not be sent. In walnut lum- 
ber first quality planks are selling at 5s to 7s a cubic foot, 
put boards are only in limited request. Prices for quartered 
oak are steady at 3s to 4s 6d a cubic foot. Plain oak is in 
regular demand at 1s 6d to 2s 3d. In poplar lumber there 
is a difficulty in getting buyers on this side to respond to the 
high prices ruling in the United States. Quotations remain 
at 1s 94 to 2s 6d a cubic foot. Poplar logs are hard to 
sell. American satin walnut remains in steady request at 2s 
to 2s 6d a cubic foot. 

Alfred Dobell & Co., Liverpool.—There has been an im- 
provement in the demand during the past month; prices 
have been steady and stocks remain moderate. ‘The import 
of hewn pitch pine from the United States has been mod- 
erate and is going directly into consumption, prices remain- 
ing firm. Sawn pitch pine has arrived more freely; the 
demand has been good and prices are steady. On pitch pine 
boards prices are firm. The market is well supplied with 
oak logs and values are unchanged. Improved values have 
been maintained for oak wagon planks. Walnut logs are in 
good demand, especially when free from knots and of good 
dimensions. Planks and boards have been overdone and 
prices are easier. The stock of satin walnut logs is prac- 
tically exhausted, but the stock of boards appears to be 
sufficient for the requirement. Whitewood logs are in quiet 
demand and prices are not encouraging to shippers. 

Edward Chaloner & Co., Liverpool.—Oak logs have been 
in moderate request during the month and prices have been 
without change. Stocks are sufficient. The import of wagon 
plank from the United States has been very light and there 
has also been a large consumption. Values for first class 
planks have shown some slight improvement and stocks are 
fairly heavy. Ash has been largely imported from the 
United States during the past month and a greater portion 
of the supply has passed directly into consumption. The 
stock is not heavy and prices for good quality of wood have 
ruled firm. ‘There has been a large import of walnut during 
the month, but there has also been a very good demand at 
satisfactory prices for logs of good to prime quality. Walnut 
boards and planks have met with ready sale at fair values. 
For whitewood logs the demand has been quiet and prices 
have ruled low. Whitewood boards and planks have met 
with ready sale at fair prices. 

Farnworth & Jardine, Liverpool.—The business of the 
past month has again been quiet. ‘The arrivals generally 
have beeu fairly moderate, but deliveries have been disap- 
pointing. In United States oak square timber has not been 
imported and there is no improvement in the demand. 
Prices rule low and stocks are sufficient. In oak plank 
arrivals have been free, with steady demand and prices 
slightly improved. Stocks have increased. ‘The total stocks 
now amount to 355,000 cubic feet. Hickory is in fair request, 
but the stock is increasing. In poplar logs the demand has 
been dull, prices rule low and stocks are ample. Poplar 
planks and boards are in fair request at steady prices. The 
arrivals of pitch pine have been about the same as during 
April last year. Consumption is satisfactory with moderate 
stocks on hand. In hewn pitch pine 103,000 cubic feet were 
imported and consumption has been moderate. In sawn 
pitch pine the consumption has been continually in excess of 
the imports, leaving us with a further reduced stock. In pitch 
pine deals and boards the stock is light and the advanced 
prices are well maintained. 





THE HARDWOOD TRADE IN GERMANY. 


Hambure, April 26.—Walnut logs—The demand has 
remained good since I last reported on February 28, so 
that notwithstanding the constant arrivals stocks do not 
accumulate unduly. At the auction just held and dur- 
ing the days preceding the same about 4,000 logs 
changed hands at prices which on the whole gave satis- 
faction so far as the better descriptions were concerned. 
There were, however, a good many logs of indifferent 
quality and some for which evidently too high prices 
were paid on your side, which were offered freely and 
consequently mostly found buyers. ‘These lots, of course, 
influenced prices, ‘preventing the regular marks from 
meeting with the attention they are accustomed to find. 
The daily arrivals and frequent sales make it difficult 
to determine the exact quantity of stock now on hand 
and unsold. An estimate of about 5,000 logs, however, 
would probably be correct. ‘The market remains in a 
perfectly sound state. Good veneer logs are always in 
demand and those which recently passed through my 
hands promptly found buyers at liberal prices and fur- 
ther shipments will be welcome. Walnut boards, deals 
and squares met with little attention. 

Whitewood—About 230 logs changed hands at mod- 
erate prices, leaving 650 logs that were called up for sale 
unsold, 

White oak logs—Nearly the whole of the stock taken 
over from the last auction remained unsold. Demand 
18 Very unsatisfactory. , 

Mahogany logs—A fresh cargo from Tabasco could 
only partly be landed in time for the auction. The lots 
oHered for sale were eagerly bought at good prices; 
further consignments will be welcome. 

Cedar—I have had nothing to offer lately. Good pencil 
logs free from knots and sap would would probably sell 
Promptly ex-quay F. W. Burcuarp. 


THE MARKET AT BARBADOS. 


Barpapos, B. W. I., April 28.—There have been no 
arrivals with white pine and hag lumber during a 
meneht and our yards are rather bare of both kinds. 
: fre is always a good demand for spruce during our 
alee Season which extends up to June, The last 
Sales were for white pine $22.57 first quality and 16 for 
‘econd quality; spruce $21 first quality. There were 


no arrivals of pitch pine. The last sales were $26 for 
first, $20 for second and $18 for third quality. A well 
assorted cargo would still find ready sale at good 
rates. In shingles there is a good supply of Gaspe 
cedars and the market is very dull. The asking price is 
$3.75 a thousand, but much less would be accepted to 
make a sale. There have been no late arrivals of lay- 
ing shingles, the last sales being made at $2.20 for 
cedars and $2.05 for spruce. In cypress shingles we 
note the sale of 82,000 by the William F. Campbell 
from Wilmington, N. C., at $8.50 for 6-inch hearts and 
$6.50 for 6-inch saps. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEWS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., May 14.—The lumber exported from 
St. John during April was valued at $385,720, compared 
with $285,101 in April, 1899. Shipments to the United 
States are very light at present. For the last two weeks 
only about an average of one schooner cargo a day has 
cleared from St. John for United States ports. There is 
little demand for schooners and freights have declined. 
There are no steamers in port loading deals, and with 
the exception of three or four large sailers and some 
schooners the harbor is bare. The fact that recent sales 
of lumber sent from here to New York showed a sharp 
decline from former prices has caused a general disin- 
clination to exploit that market further until matters 
mend. 

The most cheering news comes from the drives on all 
the provincial rivers. There was a heavy freshet on 
the upper St. John, and the heaviest for years on the 
Miramichi. Down on the St. Croix, on the lower Maine 
border, the first drive has reached Milltown and the 
others are running well. Not a complaint has yet been 
heard from any quarter. 

The timber lands, new steam gang mill, ete., of the 
late Hugh McLean, of Salmon River, are for sale, ten- 
ders to be received up to June 9. Weldon & McLean, St. 
John, are the solicitors for the estate. 

Sir Thomas Hughes, ex-lord mayor of Liverpool, has 
just completed a tour of the lumber centers in this prov- 
ince, in the interests of his business in that line. J. G. 
Henderson, of Henderson & Craig, the big London (Eng- 
land) pulp dealers, has also completed a run through 
the province, 








THE DOMINION. 

OrtawaA, ONT., May 14.—The rvecent fire here has 
proved a striking object lesson as to the danger of 
wooden roofs and lumber piles, and in order to prevent 
a recurrence of the recent conilagration a stringent 
by-law is now before the city council dealing with shingle 
roofs and lumber piles. There are no two opinions as to 
the abolition of shingle roofs, but upon the more crucial 
point, that of lumber piling, there is a serious division. 
If lumber piling is prohibited many consider it would 
mean a death blow practically to Ottawa’s immense 
lumbering industry. There is at present a large force of 
public opinion behind the demand for the expulsion of 
the lumber piles, but there are also strong and what 
will probably prove more powerful influences opposed to 
their banishment. The unanimous opinion of the mill 
owners that to expel or even unduly restrict lumber 
piles within the city limits would eventually drive away 
the lumber industry is having the effect of moderating 
the popular outcry against them which arose after the 
fire. 

While the city council and board of trade are actively 
engaged in settling the lumber piling problem the lumber 
interest, it seems, is quietly working out a solution for 
itself. A great yellow city of lumber piles is rearing 
itself, with marvelous rapidity, over large sections of 
the burned lumber yard area. There are a hundred big 
piles of new lumber now spread over the burned area, 
and the number is being doubled as rapidly as a long 
procession of lumber rigs between Booth’s mills and the 
piling grounds can operate. Mr. Booth’s big mill, which, 
being fireproof, was the only one at the Chandiere that 
escaped destruction, was started operating May 7 and 
is now running to its full capacity day and night. In 
a short space of time all his burned lumber yards bid 
fair to present their old-time appearance. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Figuring on the Shortage. 


MISHAWAKA, IND., May 12.—Editor American Lumber- 
man—Will you please answer a question of me through 
the columns of the Lumberman? I! was reading an articie 
this morning about the shortage of the cut of logs in the 
northwest. It states that owing to the bad conditions for 
floating logs, forest fires, the recent great fire at Ottawa, 
ete., the lumber crop of the northwest will be about 800,000,- 
000 feet short. Can you tell me about what the lumber crop 
of the northwest was for 1899; that is, for the same terri- 
tory covered by these shortages mentioned? 

E. M. ANDERSON, Manager Mishawaka Lumber Yard. 

The total cut of white and norway pine in what is 
known as the white pine field, that is, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, for 1899 was 6,056,508,000 feet. 
For the same territory the hemlock cut amounted to 
866,410,000 feet. No accurate statistics are at hand 
showing the total cut of hardwood in the three states 
named, but a careful estimate places the figures in 
the neighborhood of 600,000,000 feet. Thus the total 
lumber crop for 1899 figures out somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 7,500,000 feet. Whatever shortage there 
may be during the coming season will apply principally 
to white pine, as reports so far indicate a larger crop 
of both hemlock and hardwoods than was secured last 
year. Fires, low water and other unfavorable conditions 
will of course affect hemlock to about the same extent 








that they will white pine, but not enough to reduce the 
cut below that of last year. Whether or not the esti- 
mate of an 800,000,000 feet shortage in the lumber crop 
is accurate the Lumberman is not in position at pres- 
ent to say. It ix evident, however, that low water in 
the northern rivers will cause a number of mills to 
shut down for a time and thus, temporarily at least, 
the cut will be reduced. 





The Wealth of the Wilderness. 


WELLSBORO, Pa., May 10.—Editor American Lumberman: 
In renewing our subscription for your helpful and valuable 
paper I desire to call your attention to a subject which 
should interest all lumbermen and which, if I had been 
advised of it years ago, would have been of great profit to 
me. I refer to the utilization of waste lands by stocking 
them with Angora goats. Many of the fires that have so 
lately ravaged the country might have been prevented if 
wild lands had been pastured to goats. They are hardy, not 
afraid of dogs and feed on weeds and briars. They are long 
lived, living to at least twice the age of sheep, and do not 
have diseases like sheep. Their fleece is more valuable than 
that of a sheep. selling at 35 to 40 cents a pound. They 
need no shelter but sheds and will pick the greater part of 
their living, in winter even, from boughs and dead leaves. 
They increase rapidly, are not difficult to fence and are 
rightly named “The Wealth of the Wilderness.” Let lum- 
bermen look into the matter and they will find the slashing 
more valuable than any body of timber. H. A. FIevp. 


The subject to which Mr. Field refers is treated 
extensively in a little pamphlet on American Angora 
goats by George Edward Allen. This is published by 
the American Goat Society, of Passaic, N. J., and a 
copy may be secured for 25 cents. The suggestion that 
lumbermen investigate the matter of goat raising on 
cut over lands is one worthy of attention and may fur- 
nish a source of profit from the slashings after the saw 
mill man has exhausted his timber holdings. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Must Drive Intermixed Logs Reasonably Clean to 
Destination, 

The supreme judicial court of Maine holds, in the 
case of Weymouth vs. Beatham, 45 Atlantic Reporter 
519, that he who undertakes to drive logs intermixed 
with his own at the expense of the owner of them must 
drive them clean—reasonably clean—to their destina- 
tion, before he can recover compensation therefor. He 
cannot scatter a part by the way, and drive only those 
logs that may be conveniently driven, perhaps withcut 
much expense, and leave the owner to gather those 
stranded, or lose them. And because the intermixed 
logs in question in this case were not driven reasonably 
clean to their destination, the court holds, under the 
tule which it has formulated as above, that no com- 
pensation could be recovered for driving them. 








Damages Recoverable From Purchasers of Ties From 
Trespassers. 

What is entitled the case of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Company of Texas vs. Starr was an 
action brought to recover the value of ties cut from 
certain land without the authority or consent of the 
owners of the land. The latter were allowed the value 
vf the timber in its improved state, that is, after it 
was cut down, made into cross-ties and hauled to the 
railroad by the original trespassers. Was this correct? 
The court of civil appeals of Texas, in its consideration 
of the question, says that it is unable to find that it 
has ever been settled in that state. More than that 
says that there is a decided conflict of authority in the 
various states of the Union upon the question. But the 
supreme court of the United States, it continues. has 
held that the owner is entitled to recover of the inno- 
cent purchaser the value of the timber in the condition 
it was when received from the trespasser.. So. while 
there are, as stated. many decisions in conflict with this 
holding, taking into account the high character and 
ability of that tribunal and the reasoning upon whieh 
the decision is based, the court of civil appeals declares 
itself influenced thereby to determine the question the 
same way, and consequently to hold. 55 Southwestern 
Reporter 393, that the measure of damages allowed in 
this case was correct. 





Building ‘‘Trip’’ Not Su'ficient to Save Boom. 

Statutory authority to build a boom provided that it 
shall be so constructed as to allow the free passage 
between it and the opposite shore for all vessels, or for 
ordinary purposes of navigation, the supreme court of 
the United States holds, in United States vs. Bellingham 
Bay Boom Company, 20 Supreme Court Reporter 343, 
is violated by the building of a boom across the channel 
of a river, and entirely filling it, though it be con- 
structed with a “trip,” which may be opened and vessels 
pass through the same on their way up and down the 
river. Wherefore, it maintains that the government is 
entitled to an injunction, under the river and harbor 
act of 1890, against such a log boom as an obstruction 
to navigation, because it does not allow free passage 
between the boom and the opposite shore for boats or 
vessels as provided for by such statute. 


Sale of Good Will in Itself No Bar to Re-Engaging in 
Similar Business. 

“Good will” has been defined as simply a possibility 
that old customers will resort to the old place. It is 
possible, the supreme court of Tennessee thinks, that 
this definition may be too restricted. But. whatever the 
definition, it holds, in Jackson against Byrnes. 54 South- 
western Reporter 984, that a sale merely of good will 
does not, of itself, imply a contract on the part of the 
vendor to not engage again in a similar business. 
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Unprecedented Low Water in the Driving Streams—Manufacturers Growing Apprehensive of 
a Log Shortage—Conditions in the Cedar District—Heavy Losses from 
Fires—Buyers Still Holding Aloof at the Lake 
Manufacturing Points. 





THE UPPER /SSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 15.—All manufacturing 
lumbermen in this district who have given attention to 
the river situation agree that it is serious. This fact is 
indicated by a succession of reports which have been 
received in the city yesterday and today, giving lists 
of mills which have already closed down or are about 
to close. 

Tie two mills each of the Northern Lumber Company 
and the Cloquet. Lumber Company, at Cloquet, Minn., 
have closed down, and the mill of the Johnson-Went- 
worth company at the same point will close down within 
a few days. From Rutledge, Minn., comes the report 
that the supply of logs there will permit the Rutledge 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company to continue opera- 
tions for two or three days only. The Atwood Lumber 
Company, at Willow River, Wis., is closed down and 
no date ‘has been set for the resumption of sawing. The 
supply of logs at Hayward, Wis., is limited, and the 
North Wisconsin Lumber Company anticipated closing 
down shortly. 

From Chippewa Falls, Wis., comes the report today 
that nearly every drive in the northern part of that 
state is hung up on account of the low water in the 
various streams. Unless rains shall come soon the 
majority of the mills at Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls 
will be forced to close down. 

Reports from all along the St. Croix river, in west- 
ern Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota, are to the same 
effect, that the water is the lowest known for several 
years. Much of the boom work has been suspended and 
many of the employees of the boom company have been 
laid off. There was a report Monday that several of 
the mills at Stillwater, Minn., had suspended opera- 
tions, but upon investigation, your correspondent found 
this to be untrue. However, the mills at that point are 
seriously handicapped and it will not be long before 
the majority of them will be obliged to close. 

Although the reports from outside sources show a 
serious condition of affairs, the situation at Minneapolis 
is fully as alarming. The Plymouth mill closed down 
today is one of the largest on the river at this point. 
Conservative lumbermen authorize the statement that 
the others must close down by Saturday night. The 
nearest drive reported by the Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company is at Little Falls, fully 100 miles north 
of here. Last week this drive was at Holmstead bar, 
131 miles from Minneapolis. During the week this 
drive has only floated thirty miles. At the same rate 
of progress, these logs cannot reach this city short of 
three weeks and from an authoritative source comes the 
statement that it will be nearer four weeks than three. 
The drive at Little Falls is said to contain 100,000,000 
feet of logs, but not all of these are destined for Minne- 
apolis, some of them belonging to mills further down 
the river, at Winona, Muscatine, Ia., and other points. 
The supply of logs at Winona and at Muscatine is 
reported to be light and the chances are that the cut at 
those points will be considerably curtailed. 


Upper River Conditions. 


A well known lumberman who has been in the busi- 
ness over a score of years, said today that he never 
had known of conditions as serious as they are this 
spring. In all the territory north of St. Cloud to the 
Canadian boundary there has not been enough rain dur- 
ing the spring months to settle the dust. The severe 
rain storms which passed over southern Minnesota and 
southern Wisconsin Sunday and Monday did not extend 
farther north than Minneapolis. At Cass Lake, Cloquet, 
Akeley, Bemidji and other northern points there was 
no precipitation whatever. It is reported that all the 
government reservoirs on the upper Mississippi have 
now been opened and the supply of water has been 
exhausted without raising the river more than a foot. 
An incident that will show the stress of the situation 
comes from Brainerd. At the opening of the season, the 
Brainerd & Northern Minnesota Railroad Company 
accepted a contract to deliver 200 cars of logs daily at 
Brainerd from Bemidji and points in the pine belt. So 
far it has been able to deliver only half of this quantity. 
Logs are cut on the small streams flowing into the lakes 
along this road. are loaded on the cars by steam loaders, 
and are unloaded at Brainerd to be floated down to 
Minneapolis for consumption here, and at points below. 
There has not been sufficient water in these small 
streams to float the logs to the lakes and they there- 
fore could not be reached by the railroad. The indi- 
cations are that they will not be available for sawing 
purposes until well toward the close of the season, so 
that it can be seen that after the drive now at Little 
Fa!ls reaches Minneapolis, saw mill men may be seriously 
hampered in getting supplies. 


Forest Fires Still In Existence, 


Forest fires still have an existence in the northern 
part of the state. in the vicinity of Two Harbors and 
several other lumber towns. A severe fire ravaged the 
territory north of Two Harbors Sunday, destroying the 


telegraph station of the Duluth & Iron Range railroad 
at York. Scott & Graf’s lumber camp was threatened 
but through hard work of the employees, was saved. The 
fires continued Sunday night, and at last accounts were 
dying out. Several fires have been reported in the vi- 
cinity of Cass Lake, and they are apparently more seri- 
ous than at any time so far this season. Citizens of 
Cass Lake are considerably alarmed at the situation, and, 
unless there are rains soon, fear that these fires will 
have disastrous results. 


Both Sides Claim Strike Victory. 


The woodworkers’ strike is no nearer to a conclusion 
than it was at this time last week. Both sides are 
claiming the victory. The striking woodworkers point 
to the fact that all but four of the factories have been 
unionized. On the other hand, the four factories which 
have not acceded to the demands of the woodworkers 
claim that they will not do so. These firms say they 
have secured all the non-union help needed and are 
operating the factories at their capacity. They claim 
that the strike is over and that they have already re- 
ceived applications from many of their former employees 
wishing to return to work. Monday about $400 was 
distributed among the strikers out of the local fund 
of the union. The fund from the international union 
was to have arrived today, 


A Leading Manufacturer’s Opinion. 


Wholesalers and manufacturers in this market see 
nu reason why there should be any weakening of pine, 
and many reasons why the supply of lumber this year 
will hardly be adequate to an ordinary demand. To a 
Lumberman representative, a leading white pine manu- 
facturer of Minneapolis expressed himself regarding the 
trade situation this week, as follows: 


Considering present market conditions, we do not see that 
there is any reason to believe that there will be any reduc- 
tion in the present values for white pine lumber. The log 
situation in the whole territory manufacturing white pine 
at the present time is very serious. Practically all the drives 
are hung up and on some streams no attempt has been made 
to start driving. On a few streams where water was held 
under storage the drives have been started, but are now 
either abandoned or are moving so slowly that the results 
promise anything but an early or regular supply of logs 
for the mills. 

This condition of affairs is not confined to any one local- 
ity, but is prevalent over almost the entire territory of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. In many districts the mills 
are already shut down and in others they anticipate an early 
shut down. Locally at Minneapolis the boom company figures 
that it will have logs enough to last from the 20th to the 
25th of this month, but in all probability all logs will be 
turned through by the latter date. This would mean that 
every mill in Minneapolis would be closed down not later 
than June 1. The next drive coming from Brainerd under 
present conditions would not reach here to be available 
before the middle or latter part of June. This would mean 
that if weather conditions do not change, and change radi- 
cally, we would lose two to four weeks or longer right in 
the middle of the sawing season. 

The terrible fire at Ottawa, Canada, means that certain 
districts of the eastern states will have to look west for 
their supply, as a large portion of this lumber was to go 
into the New England territory. It means that all told 
from 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 feet of lumber will be taken 
out of stock sheets when made up the end of the sawing sea- 
son. 

Present prices of stumpage and logs are on such a bas's 
that a decline in preseat market prices for lumber would 
mean a serious loss to parties supplying their mills by logs 
bought in the open market, and the bas'!s of values on logs 
means that lumber cannot be sold at less than present prices 
without an actual loss to the party manufacturing the logs. 

General conditions of trade throughout the entire country 
are good, perhaps not as good as a year ago, owing to the 
extended labor troubles, but the volume of business taken 
as a whole is enormous. Although the year 1899 was a 
banner year in the shipment of lumber, we believe that the 
shipments for the year 1900 from January 1 to May 1 
inclusive, will nearly, if not quite, equal those of the corre- 
sponding period last year. The general condition of the 
farmers throughout the entire west is prosperous, and they 
have today an enormous purchasing power. Prices on all 
classes of agricultural products, with the exception of wheat 
and oats, are high. Taking all these conditions as outlined 
above into consideration, we feel warranted in predicting 
that the year 1900 will as a whole maintain the present 
average price of white pine lumber. 


Minor Mention. 


E. M. Warren, chief inspector for the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, has returned from a 
trip among the mills south of Minneapolis. Since his 
arrival here Mr. Warren has been confined to his bed 
with another severe attack of rheumatism, 

George Long, the resident manager and a director in 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash., has 
returned to that city, accompanied by his family. 

William Faye, buyer for George A. Hoagland, of 
Omaha, Neb., was in Minneapolis last week. 

Fred Miller, manager for the St. Hilaire Lumber 
Company, made a visit to the city last week. He reports 
that the mill at St. Hilaire is running night and 
day with a good stock of logs, 

Roy Squires, son of the late R. B. Squires, is expected 
home this week. from the Philippines, where he served 
with a Washington regiment. 

Ed C. Shevlin, accompanied by his family, has re- 
turned from southern California, where they spent the 
winter. 

T. A. Bruett, representing the Wilbur Lumber Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., was in Minneapolis this week. 


F, 8. McIntosh, representing the Puget Sound Saw 
Mill & Shingle Company and the Bell-Nelson Mill Com. 
pany, Fairhaven and Everett, Wash., was in Minneapolis 
this week in consultation with the local representative, 

Ben Collins, representing the Monarch Lumber Com. 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., with headquarters at Hastings 
Neb., was in Minneapolis this week on a trip up the 
river, 

F, R. Burns, representing William Buchanan, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, has gone to Chicago on g 
week’s business trip. 

The L, Lamb Lumber Company, which was formerly 
located at 606 Lumber Exchange, has found it necessary 
to move to larger quarters and haa rented rooms 706-16 
in the same building. 

The city trade in the various lines of lumber is ye. 
ported to be excellent in the present time. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Company, and 
D. F. Brooks, of Brooks Bros., are at present traveling 
in the east and are accompanied by their wives. They 
will be absent for about ten days and will visit New 
York and Washington before their return. 

J. J. Cochran, representing the Camden Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., was in Minneapolis this week, 

Among the retailers in the city this week were the 
following: John McRae, Graceville, Minn.; George train. 
erd, of J. C. Brainerd & Co., Blooming Prairie, Minn,; 
¥. I. Crane, Austin, Minn.; H. C. Behrens, Forest City; 
KE. J. Jones, Morris, Minn.; Edwin Dunn, Eyota, Minn,; 
Mr. DePue, of DePue Bros., Holloway, Minn. 

The Rogers-Ruger Company, Pearson, Wis., is building 
a tramway to connect its mill at that point with the 
Northern Pacific railroad, one mile distant. 

R. 8. Edgerton, representing Carstens & Earle and 
Mr. McIntosh, representing the Bell-Nelson Lumber Com- 
pany, were two west coast salesmen in Minneapolis the 
first of the week. 

KE. Dalzell, manager of the sales department of the 
Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., was in Minne- 
apolis Saturday. He reported the Cloquet mills shut 
down because of low water, with no prospect of an early 
starting of sawing. 

Frank H. Libbey, president of the Williamson & Lib- 
bey Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis., and of the Fulton 
& Libbey Company, Minneapolis, spent Sunday and a 
few days the first of the week in Minneapolis, and at 
Lake Minnetonka, at the home of his brother-in-law, 
C. K, Fulton. 





AMONG THE CEDAR OPERATORS. 


At Ingalls, Mich., Ira Carley is doing business at the 
old stand. Despite the attention he pays to his nice farm 
upon the hill, and his barns well filled with choice 
blooded Jersey cows and good horses, he got in about 
3,000,000 feet of logs last winter which he is now saw- 
ing. Two-thirds of them are hemlock and the balance 
pine and hardwood. He will also make 10,000,000 white 
cedar shingles, and has a stock of about 100,000 posts 
and poles. James Roper, Mr. Carley’s right-hand man, 
speaks very encouragingly of the lumber situation. He 
says Mr. Carley is finding a ready market to the north 
in the copper country. Mr. Carley is somewhat of a 
joker. Not long ago, owing to the fact that some of the 
trdins on the Northwestern line stop only on signal at 
Ingalls, Mr. Carley remarked to the conductor one day 
while going down to Menominee that he proposed build- 
ing an electric railway between Escanaba and Menom- 
inee that would be accommodating enough to stop and 
let people on and off. When it was completed, he 
thought perhaps the competition would be such that the 
railroad trains would be willing to stop at Ingalls. 
Thus the story of an electric line started, and soon all 
the papers had long accounts of the new electric line 
to be built between Menominee and Escanaba, with Ira 
Carley as chief promoter, Mr. Carley received letters 
of inquiry from all kinds of supply men wanting to sell 
cars, rails, equipment of all kinds, and in fact Bert 
Reads and Archie Naugle, the enterprising pole produe- 
ers of Escanaba, are said to have endeavored to sell Mr. 
Carley poles for his line, which, however, has not yet 
been built. 

Perrizo & Sons, Daggett, Mich., have a good stock of 
posts and poles this year. Although some of their stock 
was burned by the recent forest fires, their shipping 
facilities are not hampered, and they are in a position 
to cater to the wants of the trade in white cedar 
products . 


At Escanaba. 


The new office building built by J. K. Stack, of the 
Metropolitan Lumber Company, at Escanaba, is some- 
what of a cedarmen’s exchange. In it are located the 
offices of the Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company, 
Naugle, Holeomb & Co., on the second floor, Mashek & 
Arnold on the street floor front, and Reinger & Linden 
on the side street floor. William Mueller & Co., Chi- 
cago, have an office across the street, and a few doors 
below is the office of Erickson & Bissell. 

Mr. Erickson, of Erickson & Bissell, reports a good 
trade in cedar posts the past month, the total sales hav- 
ing been much larger than for the same month last year. 
These sales include ties also. Erickson & Bissell have 
a stock of nearly 400,000 posts. Their cedar post stock 
includes about 200,000 3 and 4 inch 7-foot posts, 48 
well as a good supply of 20-foot and 4-inch 25-foot and 
between 30,000 and 40,000 hemlock and cedar ties. M. 
K. Bissell, of the firm, and his wife, and his brother, 
W. H. Bissell, of the Ross Lumber Company, Arbor 
Vitae, Wis., and wife, have been spending a month at 
Lowmoor, Va., returning last week. 

Reinger & Linden have the entire shingle cut of M. 
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Perron, Perronville, Mich., which will amount to about 
40,000,000 during the season. Reinger & Linden also 
do a fire insurance business. J. H. Reinger, who man- 
ages the cedar end of the business, reports a ready mar- 
ket for their shingles in Indiana and Ohio. 


The White Marble Lime Company. 


High water in the Manistique river has delayed the 
operation of the mills at Manistique this spring, the 
shingle mill of the White Marble Lime Company being 
shut down for the week, but it is now in operation 
again, turning out 150,000 pine and cedar shingles 
daily, besides sawing ties. The output of this mill is 
shipped by water largely to the east as deck-loading 
for lumber cargoes. The shingle mill of the White Mar- 
ple Lime Company at Whitedale has been running since 
the first of the year, much of the time nights as well as 
days. Besides these two mills, the company handles 
the output of another shingle mill. 

Secretary W. B. Thomas, of the White Marble Lime 
Company, says that his company is having a ready sale 
for posts and shingles, shipping many of the latter fresh 
from the saws. Not as many posts were gotten in last 
winter by this company or others along the Soo road, 
owing to the unfavorable weather for logging. Last 
year the White Marble Lime Company handled 750,000 
posts and its output this year wiil probably fali short 
of that somewhat. A good many posts will come down 
the Manistique river, but they will arrive too late for 
this season’s trade. George Nicholson, jr., the presi- 
dent of the company, is kept busy attending to the dif- 
ferent mills and cedar yards of the company. He takes 
an encouraging view of the cedar situation and believes 
that the supply is not more than sufficient to take care 
of the demand this year. 

At Marblehead the company has lime kilns as well as 
a cedar yard. It also has lime kilns at Manistique. The 
lime capacity of the company is 1,200 barrels a day, 
and while the mere fact of a large output is not neces- 
sarily proof of superiority of product, it is an item to be 
considered in selecting a place from which to order, 
such a product as lime, a class of goods that is usually 
wanted at once when ordered, and often in large quan- 
tities. The quality of the “White Marble” lime is 
always the same and orders are always promptly filled. 

The three big saw mills of the Chicago Lumbering 
Company of Michigan and the Weston Lumber Com- 
pany, concerns closely allied with the White Marble 
Lime Company, at Manistique, are now running, 
although they were shut down for a week because of 
high water. These mills are remarkable for the many 
gang mills they contain. A year ago, two band mills 
made by the Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, were 
installed in the Chicago Lumbering Company’s mill, 
and last winter another band was added and one of the 
same make was put in the Weston Lumber Company’s 
upper mill, giving it an equipment consisting of a band, 
two English gate saws and three gang mills. Last 
year these three mills sawed about 75,000,000 feet, but 
had only 12,000,000 feet left over on the docks this 
spring, 

MacGillis & Gibbs. 


A cedar firm that does a large business in white cedar 
posts, largely in territory west of the Mississippi river, 
and in Nebraska particularly, is MacGillis & Gibbs, 
whose main office is in Milwaukee. Daniel MacGillis, 
who has charge of the Milwaukee office and the buying 
and shipping from northern points, is well known 
among Wisconsin lumbermen, as he was in charge of 
the saw mill plant of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Com- 
pany, at Parrish, Wis., until it was closed out a few 
years ago through lack of timber. C. D. Gibbs, of this 
firm, makes his headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., from 
which point he covers the southwestern trade. Mr. 
MacGillis says they shipped over 1,500,000 posts last 
year and that this year they expect to handle 2,000,000 
posts. Their yards are located on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
Toads, as well as on the Soo line, all in northern Mich- 
igan, 

MacGillis & Gibbs are now enjoying a good post 
trade, shipping heavily to the southwest. 





THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., May 15.—The price list committee of 
the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association met at 
the Bellis house, in Wausau, last Saturday afternoon, 
and reaflirmed the list of January 18, except on lath, 
which was lowered as follows: No. 1 white pine, $3.50; 
No. 1 mixed, $3; No. 2 lath, $2. 

One unpleasant feature of the situation is the unusu- 
ally low water. With drives far from their destinations 
it becomes a question how to get them down, as we can 
hardly hope for sufficient rain to bring high water. 

Hamel Bros., of Ode, Neb., have purchased the old 
chair factory at Marshfield, and will turn it into a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of windmills. 

The work of rebuilding the Gardiner Bros. saw mill 
and surrounding buildings, which were destroyed by fire 
a couple of weeks ago, has begun. The saw mill will not 
differ materially from the old one, except as to conveni- 
ence of arrangement. 

Louis Dionne, of Wausau, who has charge of the work 
of driving the main river from Tomahawk dam down, 


has 4 crew of about twenty men at work. As usual, floods 
will be let off from the Tomahawk dam frequently to 
assist in the work. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Yawkey have returned from their 


visit to Louisiana and Florid 
three weeks, orida, where they spent the past 


_ Another logging train has been put on the valley divi- 
sion of the St. Paul road, which is hauling logs for the 
Alexander Stewart Lumbev Company, of Wausau. 

The C. D. Clarke Lumber Company, of Merrill, has 
started its new mill at Pine River for the manufacture 
of lath and piece stuff. 

Wesley D. Martin, formerly with the A. H. Stange 
Company, of Merrill, but who has been in Chicago for the 
past year or so, will return to Merrill next week to 
again become connected with the A. H. Stange Company. 

William Vickery contracted to drive Prairie river this 
season, and anticipated no difficulty, but it appears that 
a difficulty arose between himself and Walter A. Scott, of 
Chicago, who owns the dam at the Dells, and who 


, demanded remuneration for the use of the dam, which 


Mr. Vickery did not feel like paying. The sheriff of 
Lincoln county went up and opened the gates, letting the 
water off, and thereby hanging up the drive. An amica- 
ble settlement may be reached, but at present it looks 
very much as though the outcome might mean litigation. 





A PROGRESSIVE WOODWORKING CONCERN. 


Away back in 1872 the business that was the nucleus 
of the present Werheim Manufacturing Company was 
started at Wausau, Wis., by George Werheim, the present 
president of the company. He and Fred Kickbush built 
the first planing mill in Wausau, in that year. Previous 
to that time the lumber all went down the river in the 
rough, in rafts to markets along the Mississippi river. 
Later Mr. Werheim bought out the interest of his part- 
ner, and after his planing mill was twice destroyed by 
fire he, in 1880, built the present factory. Later he took 
his son into the business with him, calling the tirm 





J. H. REISER, OF WAUSAU, WIS. 


George Werheim & Son, and in 1890 Joseph H. Reiser, 
an energetic young lumberman and son-in-law of Mr. 
Werheim, bought an interest in the concern, which was 
incorporated as the Werheim Maufacturing Company, 
with George Werheim, president; George Werheim, jr., 
secretary, and Joseph H. Reiser, vice-president and 
treasurer. 

This, in brief, is the history of the Werheim Manu- 
facturing Company, which is now one of the rising lum- 
ber and sash and door manufacturing concerns of Wau- 
sau and of the Wisconsin valley. The sash and door 
factory of the company has a capacity of more than 100 
doors and 500 windows a day and is capable of turning 
out at the same time more special work than stock 
goods. Its capacity has been added to from time to time, 
only last winter a 250-horse power Corliss engine and a 
complete new battery of boilers being put in to increase 
the power of the plant. A complete set of dowel door 
machinery, made by the E. B. Hayes Machine Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., was also added, so that the plant is now 
equipped with the latest and most modern machinery for 
the economical manfacture of sash, doors and mill work. 

In addition to the sash and door business of the Wer- 
heim Manufacturing Company it has within the last few 
years built up quite a lumber wholesaling and manufac- 
turing business; this year having a total of over 8,000,000 
feet of lumber, including hemlock, hardwood and pine. 

Of late years Mr. Werheim has more or less turned the 
management of this business over to his son, George 
Werheim, jr., and his son-in-law, Joseph H. Reiser, the 
former having charge of the office, and Mr. Reiser assum- 
ing the general management of the various interests of 
the company. Mr. Reiser, or “Joe” as he is known by 
his friends the length and breadth of the Wisconsin 
valley, is a born lumberman. He first saw the light of 
day at New Boston, Mich., in 1864, and when fourteen 
years of age left home and went to Detroit and learned 
the trade of a carpenter. Four years later he went up 
in northern Michigan and worked in the woods and on 
the river driving logs in the spring and summer, spend- 
ing his winters at the Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich., 
where he receved a practical business education, gradu- 
ating in 1886, equipped to wrestle with the world. He 





then scaled logs and kept books for D. A. Blodgett, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for over a year, and in 1888 went 
to Wisconsin and was in the employ of the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, at Merrill, look- 
ing after that company’s logging interests until 1890, 
when he became a member of the concern of which he is 
now manager, it then being incorporated as the Werheim 
Manufacturing Company. Being a practical carpenter 
and joiner himself by trade, he understands all of the 
details of the woodworking business. 

Besides being a careful and clear-sighted lumberman 
and manufacturer, Mr. Reiser has always taken an inter- 
est in matters pertaining to the public weal, having 
served in the city council and as a member of the board 
of supervisors for four years, and a year ago was elected 
mayor of Wausau, which was no small honor for a young 
man who did not seek public preferment, and there are 
those who predict that the time is not far distant when 
Mr. Reiser may occupy still higher positions of public 
trust, should he not be unwilling. 

The enlarged business of the Werheim Manufacturing 
Company has necessitated many minor changes and im- 
provements other than those mentioned. The office was 
recently built over and additional space taken from the 
warehouse for private offices and counting room. Among 
the improvements being planned is the building of an 
addition to the factory to give more space to the cutting 
and carpentering rooms, which will be done early in the 
summer. The Werheim Manufacturing Company, hand- 
ling lumber as well as mill work, is able to ship mixed 
cars of mill work and lumber of all kinds, and basswood 
specialties. 

On the road the company is represented by H. T, 
Schroeder, who was formerly engaged in the contracting 
and building business in Milwaukee and later managed 
a retail yard in southern Wisconsin for the Brittingham 
& Hixon Lumber Company, and is thus conversant with 
lumber and the needs of retail lumber dealers. 





/. ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., May 17.—The market continues 
quiet. The weak prices in the east have not caused 
any slump in prices here and the local lumbermen are 
belding their stock firm. As a consequence buyers who 
come here say that too much is asked for stock; but” 
there is very little surplus stock left and local lumber- 
men will continue to ask the early spring figures. No 
sales of importance have been made for some time. 

Among the buyers here this week and the latter part 
of last were Arthur Gourley, of Chicago; A. K. Silver- 
thorne, of ‘'onawanda, and F. J. Hathway, of the John 
Spry Lumber Company, Chicago. Mr. Silverthorne re- 
newed a number of small contracts for special stock 
which he has bought from various companies for sev- 
eral years past. 

Shipments have not been very active for about two 
weeks past. By the end of this week ail the dry stock 
in local yards will be cleaned out. ‘There is very little 
of it now on the docks. After the end of the week ship- 
ments will probably be lighter than ever, as the green 
stock will not be ready to send to market for about 
thirty days. 

Most of the saw mills on the river, with one or 
two exceptions, are now running full force, and the saw- 
ing season is in full blast. The boom company is sort- 
ing over 1,000,000 feet of logs daily. The only fear now 
is in regard to the drives. They have been coming very 
slowly, but heavy rains are expected and today a heavy 
downpour encouraged all those who have logs in the 
smaller tributaries. It promises to continue for another 
twenty-four hours and will very substantially aid the 
driving crews in their work. It will also put a quietus 
on the remaining forest fires, which have been causing 
some damage this week. A fire at Pike Hill, Sunday and 
Monday, destroyed about $5,000 worth of cedar stock 
belonging to C. S. Hart; Oconto, and 400,000 feet of logs 
Leesa to Depere, Wis., parties. Fires have also 
been burning in other places, causing some damage to 
standing timber. 

As a result of the fires this spring a number of the 
companies are preparing to log the timber burned over 
this summer and are getting ready to send crews into 
the woods. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way will put on a summer log train to haul into Mari- 
nette and Menominee. 

The most serious lumber fire that has occurred in 
these parts in the last few years happened at Fisher, 
Mich., this week. Fisher is on the Wisconsin & 
Michigan railway, about thirty miles from here. 
C. H. Worcester & Co.’s mill and yard is located 
there. A locomotive at work in the yard set fire to the 
lumber Monday morning, and before the day was half 
over the mill and 1,000,000 feet of lumber, the hospital, 
school house and eight or ten dwellings had been de- 
stroyed. The Marinette fire department sent an engine 
and fire brigade to assist in the work of saving the 
town. The entire town east of the railroad track, with 
the exception of the company’s office and the depot, was 
swept out of existence, and that portion of the town 
west of the track was threatened. The loss of C. H. 
Worcester & Co. is over $200,000. It is said to be cov- 
ered by insurance. Mr. Worcester, it is said, contem- 
plates rebuilding. 

The Metropolitan Lumber Company has the work of 
building its mill at Atkinson, Mich., well under way. 
the Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, will 
build the new machinery and is under contract to have 
it on the ground in sixty days. 

Raber & Watson, of Menominee, will ship great quan- 
tities of cedar ties by water to Chicago this season. 
Three boats—the steamer Parks and the schooners Ida 
Olson and Bertha Barnes, loaded there last week. The 
company has one of its yards on the water front, where 
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the ties are loaded by special hoisting machinery right 
from the water. It is something unique in tie ship- 
ments here. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La Crosse, Wis., May 10.—We have had consider- 
able rain in this vicinity this week, but not enough, 
however, to swell the streams so as to bring down logs. 
As it is all our drives are hung up and the mills that 
are running will have to close down within a few weeks 
for want of logs. The same condition seems to exist 
on all the logging streams in the northwest. Trade is 
quiet, with no immediate prospects of a revival. Crops 
west of here are reported very promising. 

Joe Whitney, the Grand Rapids lumberman, is in the 
city. He will soon start out with a lumber raft for 
down river points, 

Zimmerman & Ives, of Guttenburg, Iowa, have pur- 
chased of Hiram Goddard, of this city, the latter’s No. 1 
logs that are to be rafted out of here this season. 

It is reported that our fellow lumberman, Hiram 
Goddard, is about to go into the frog industry. He owns 
a Jarge farm near the city limits, where he annually 
cuts considerable hay, and it is there that he proposes 
to make the start, as the land is low and well adapted to 
that purpose. He will have the advantage of his com- 
petitors in this line in one way. When he goes out 
nights to catch them he will not need to take any light 
with him, as the headlight that he wears on his bosom is 
suflicient to stop almost anything. 

John D. Young has just returned from a trip of 
inspection among his lumber yards in southern Minne- 
sota. He reports business rather quiet, but crop pros- 
pects good. 

Thomas Brittingham, of Madison, Wis., spent Sunday 
here, the guest of his partner, Joseph M. Hixon. 





THE CEDAR TRADE AT WAUSAUKEE., 

WAUSAUKEE, WIs., May 9.—The rain yesterday 
quenched the fires which have been raging in this 
vicinity. It is reported that the Peshtigo Company had 
its warehouse and stables destroyed near Girard Junc- 
tion on May 7. 

Hoil’s shingle mill is cutting about 40,000 shingles 
a day besides ties and lumber. There is a large quan- 
tity of ties, poles and posts being shipped from this 
point every day, chiefly from the yards of John Hoff, 
W. J. Dutton and Hart & Esson. 





THE SAGINAW DISTRICT. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MIcH., May 15.—Some Mich- 
igan lumbermen who are operating in Canada are 
having lots of trouble owing to the perversity of the 
Ontamo authorities in prohibiting the export of saw 
logs. There was cut last winter tully 100,000,000 feet 
more logs than the capacity of Georgian bay mills to 
saw, and the owners of these logs do not know what 
to do with them. ‘They cannot sell them, for the 
reason that there is no way in which they can be con- 
verted into lumber in the immediate future, and they 
cannot raft them to Michigan mills to be manufactured. 
Saw mill owners are asking $4 a thousand feet for saw- 
ing logs and they have log owners where they cannot 
hep themselves. On this river hundreds of millions 
of teet of logs have been sawed at $1.75 and $2 saw 
bill, and it makes a Michigan lumberman who has paid 
this price sore to be held up to the tune of a $4 saw 
bill. Several Michigan milis will be transferred to 
Canada during next tail and winter and if it had been 
understood earlier that there was no possible chance for 
relief a number of mills would have been moved across 
last winter. 

Copious rains have fallen during the last of the week 
and the forest fires are checked. A good deal of dam- 
age was done, more in fact than usual, as there are 
quantities of cedar and logs scattered all through the 
northeastern part of the state and many lots burned. 
Three Michigan Central cars loaded with wood and about 
1,250,000 feet of logs belonging to Robert King, of 
Lapeer, ‘and Richard Hartneil, were burned on the Bag- 
ley branch of the Mackinaw division. ‘lhe logs were 
mostly hemlock, and the loss is estimated at about 
$12,000. 

The plant of the Huron Handle & Lumber Company, at 
Alpena, was badly damaged by fire on Friday morn- 
ing. Outside of the dry kiln, which was totally 
destroyed, the loss is chietly in the burning of manu- 
factured stock and in belting and machinery in the 
mill. The value of the plant is $50,000 and the loss 
caused by the fire is estimated at $10,000. The prop- 
erty was fully insured. 

It is estimated that about 50,000,000 feet of logs will 
be hung up in Georgian bay streams owing to low 
water. Some of the drives on streams in the northern 
portion of the lower peninsula are in a bad way and 
will not be gotten out unless heavy June rains come. 
Trouble is also experienced in upper Michigan. 

The Mahoney saw mill, located at Elmira, Otsego 
county, is to be removed to Pentoga, in upper Mich- 
igan, and it is being loaded on the cars for its transit. 

The Union Salt & Lumber Company, of Manistee, has 
started lumbering operations in Rose Lake township, 
Osceola county, where it is building camps. The com- 
pany will peel hemlock and cut the timper. 

F. L. Wilson, of West Bay City, is interested with 
other parties who are arranging to erect a lumber and 
hoop mill at Alpena, and an option on a site has been 
secured. It is expected the plant will be er(:ted this 
season. 

It is expected that rafting logs from Canada will 
begin shortly. Tugs have gone over after rafts and 
one or two are expected the latter part of the month. 
The Peter mill will not start until, logs are received 
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from the other side, and three or four other mills are 
depending upon Canada logs to help out the comple- 
ment for the season. ‘hese are logs cut on deeded and 
Indian reserve lands which do not come under the pro- 
visions of the prohibitory act. The Central Lumber 
Company mill will start in about a week. It has about 
2,000,000 feet of logs on hand and about 5,500,000 feet 
coming down the ‘Tittabawassee. The company has been 
in the market for logs and may succeed in getting 
enough to carry the piant through the season. — 

The strike of the boxmakers in Bay City is ap- 
parently weakening, and as the manutacturers show no 
disposition to yield it is thought the men will soon 
return to work. 

The retail lumber dealers of Detroit held a meeting 
on Thursday evening. It was the unanimous conclusion 
of those present that there is no prospect of a decline 
in prices. 1t will be remembered that recently a com- 
mission dealer there sent out a statement that hard- 
wood and yellow pine had declined and he predicted 
white pine and hemlock would follow suit. It created 
some comment in the trade in this state, but the state- 
ment was generally discredited and nothing came of it, 
although it was undoubtedly the idea of the person who 
sent it out to influence the market. ‘Lhe receipts from 
Canada, by reason of the low water and the fires at 
Ottawa and Hull, will be much smaller than expected 
and reports from upper Michigan and other points indi- 
cate that low water and the slowness of logs in reach- 
ing the mills will tend to hold the market firm. At the 
Detroit meeting the matter of freights by water was 
discussed and the conclusion was reached that Detroit 
dealers should have a shilling to the good on cargoes 
as compared with Ohio points, because of the shorter 
distance from upper lake points. oS : 

The shipping movement by water on this river is 
small, as there is only a limited quantity of lumber to 
go forward. Rates are unchanged, being $1.75 and 
$1.874 to Ohio points, and $2 and $2.124 to Buffalo and 
common points. 


MEETING OF NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN. 


Secretary I. J. Lang, of Hermansville, Mich., un- 
nounces a special meeting of the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association, to be held at Escanaba, Mich., on 
‘Tuesday next, May 22, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Oliver. Cedar manufacturers will doubtless recognize 
the importance of this meeting at this stage ot the 
season, and it is earnestly hoped that a large representa- 
tion will be present. 








Obituary. 


William B. Gates. 


William B. Gates, of Frankfort, N. Y., died recently 
of organic heart disease. He was the eldest son of 
William Gates, the pioneer match manufacturer, He 
was for some time a resident of Chicago and was inter- 
ested in the building of the Chicago Beach hotel. He 
was chairman of the committee that organized the 
Diamond Match Company and was for several years 
treasurer of the ‘company, 

John Ireland. 

John Ireland, for eighteen years a lumber dealer at 

Cortland, N. Y., died recently, aged sixty-one years. 





Thaddeus James. 
Thaddeus James, a pioneer lumberman at Kane, Pa., 
died recently at St. Petersburg, Vla., from an attack of 
acute peritonitis, aged fifty-one years. 





Alonzo Day. 

Alonzo Day, who has for many years been well known to 
Boston lumbermen as the junior member of the old firm 
of Austin, Flint & Day, Manchester, N. H., died very 
suddenly at his home in East Manchester on May 7. 
Mr, Day went to Manchester twenty-six years ago, and 
almost immediately launched in the business of manu- 
facturing sash, doors and blinds. ‘The firm of Austin, 
Flint & Day was organized in 1877. For the past three 
years Mr, Day conducted a retail establishment in the 
same line, The qualities which gave him his position in 
lumber circles aiso placed him high among secret soci- 
eties, in which he was very active. The funeral took 
place on Sunday, May 13, at 2 p. m. 





D. Edward Smith, 
D. Edward Smith, who was senior member of the firm 
of Smith & Conover, engaged in the lumber business at 
Bridgeton, Pa., died recently, aged sixty-six. 


Leonard Rohrer. 
Leonard Rohrer, a manufacturer of lumber and sash 
and doors at Clintonville, Wis., died recently. 





Charles Shaw. 
Charles Shaw died recently at Ottawa, Ont., aged 
eighty. He was a retired lumber dealer. 





Asa Leroy Rogers. 

In the recent death of Asa Leroy Rogers, of Charles 
E. Rogers & Bro., New York city, the lumber trade lost 
a worthy member. Mr. Rogers was fifty-two years old 
and died while on a visit to his native place, Middle 
Falls, N. Y. Educated to be a civil engineer, Mr. Rog- 
ers joined forces with his brother only after he had 
accomplished good work in his chosen profession. He 
leaves a widow and four sons. 
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HORTON HELD TO THE GRAND JURY. 


New York, May 4.—Charles G. Horton, of 333 West 
Fourteenth street, who figures as the manager of the 
Consolidated Lumber Company, of 73 Bedford avenue, 
and who is also accused of doing business under the 
firm names of the J. W. Mertin Lumber Company and 








‘W. H. Horton, last Wednesday was brought before 


Magistrate Flammer in the Centre street police court 
in this city on a charge of grand larceny. John J, 
McKelvey, the counsel of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealer’s Association, acted as complainant. He 
charged Horton with defrauding lumbermen by order- 
ing lumber and only paying for it in part or not at 
all, and claimed that he had been preying on dealers 
not members of the association for the past five years, 

The specific case on which the complaint was made 
was that of a small shipper named A. L. Hartley, of 
Fulton, O. On the representations in one of Horton’s 
circulars he had been induced to send two cars of lum- 
ber to this city. He sent the first car direct to the 
Consolidated Lumber Company. The terms of sale were 
an advance of one-half cash on receipt of the lumber, 
and the balance when it was sold. 

As the terms were not complied with Mr. Hartley 
sought to protect himself on the contents of the sec- 
ond car by sending the bill of lading, with draft 
attached, to G. F. Burslem & Co., brokers, in the Park 
Row building. The amount was $90. Burslem & Co. 
notified Horton, who induced the firm, it is said, to 
part with the bill of lading on the ground that he 
needed it for the purpose of looking at the lumber 
and promising to return it within twenty-four hours. 
It is said that Burslem & Co, could not get the Init 
of lading back, and that Horton, having indorsed it, 
had procured the lumber to be delivered to his order, 

These events transpired in February. In the latter 
part of March Horton sent the shipper a check for 
$50 and then one for $40, but Burslem & Co. insisted 
on pressing the charge, and a warrant was issued for 
his arrest. The amounts he had paid did not cover 
what was due on the first car. 

After an examination, during which Mr. Horton denied 
the charges against him, Magistrate Flammer held him 
in $500 bail, and the May grand jury will probably 
take the matter up. Should this meet the eye of any 
shippers who have been swindled in similar manner 
by any of the concerns of which Mr. Horton was the 
acknowledged moving spirit, they will help in prevent- 
ing his escape from the meshes of the law by communi- 
cating with District Attorney Gardiner, or with EK. 
F. Perry or J. J. McKelvey, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealer’s Association, at New York city. 





E. L. PACKER IN BUSINESS AGAIN. 


No name is better known to lumber manufacturers 
and wholesalers of the north and east, and we might 
say to the entire country, and none has a more un- 
savory sound than that of EK. L. Packer, formerly of 
Pittsburg and later of New York and Brooklyn. His 
devious methods led to heavy losses by a good many 
lumbermen, but he was finally arrested for fraud and 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 

It was hoped that the lumber trade had heard the 
last of him, but he was released from imprisonment a 
short time ago and now it is understood he is manager 
for C. E. Kellogg, of Canisteo, N. Y. This C. E. Kellogg 
is said to be Miss Clara E. Kellogg, a maiden lady, for- 
merly of Syracuse, N. Y., who is well rated by the 
commercial agencies. It is further said that HK. L. 
Packer married a sister of Miss Kellogg, which may 
account for his influential position in her business. 

Many lumbermen have within the last few weeks 
received orders, offers or inquiries from C. E, Kellogg, 
indicating that a business of considerable magnitude 
is being worked up. The business card of the institu- 
tion reads as follows: “C. E. Kellogg, manufacturer 
of sash, doors, blinds, moldings and interior finish. Cable 
address, ‘Canisash.” Long distance telephone. Canisteo, 
i ee pg 

There seems to be a disposition to keep Mr. Packer's 
connection with this institution as quiet as possible, 
but the American Lumbeiman feels that its readers are 
entitled to the facts as far as they have been developed. 





NEWS. 


Silverthorne & Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y., have been 
making large shipments from Wisconsin and Minnesota 
lumber centers of stocks for Liverpool and for South 
African points. 

Crawford & Sons, Cedar River, Mich., have deferred 
building a logging road until another year, on account 
of the scarcity of help. The firm needs 100 more men 
than it can obtain. 

It is stated that the large exportation of Puget 
Sound timber for use upon the Siberian railway will 
now be somewhat decreased on account of the conces- 
sion which Russia has obtained from Corea for the cut- 


- ting of timber in several Corean districts. 


The Phenix Saw Mill Company, Spokane, Wash, 
has applied for permission to the city council to enlarge 
its plant, which is within the city fire limits. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., has purchased 7,000 
acres of school pine lands in Jasper county, that state, 
paying $3.60 to $5.50 an acre. An extension of Mr. 


Kirby’s road, the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City, will 
traverse the lands purchased. 
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_ THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





New York Reports a Slight Revival—Orders Scarce at Tonawanda—Trade at Boston Shows 
Improvement—Quiet Ruling in Philadelphia—Views of an Eastern Wholesaler— 
Stronger Feeling at Pittsburg. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, May 14.—Trade is considerably livelier 
than it has been, and the general feeling is that the 
next few months will see conditions something as they 
should be, with prices well held and demand good, ; 

Reports from” the suburban towns are that the strikes 
are about over and that many builders, realizing that 
figures will not go any lower, on lumber at any rate, 
are planning to build either in the immediate future, 
or at the very latest in the early fall. As the retail 
yards are fairly well filled with stocks of all kinds, 
a movement in the building line is not likely to be felt 
at once, but for all that, there have been many inquiries 
of late and the feeling is one of extreme hopefulness. 

A corporation is now controlling the lumber business 
formerly carried on in this city by Crane & Clark, and 
later by LeRoy Clark, who has had to retire because 
of ill health. The directors of the new company are 
Thomas Roe, New Canaan, Conn., and Charles Hersey, 
of Yonkers. The capital is $50,000. 

Schedules of Morrison & Phinister, manufacturers of 
sash, doors and timber, of this city, show liabilities of 
$37,096; and nominal assets, $28,740. Of the latter 
ihe outstanding accounts ars $26,219. 

Recent visitors to the city included G. S. Briggs, of 
G. 8. Briggs & Co., Norfolk, Va.; G. B. Hunting, Balti- 
more, Md., R. 8. Cohn, of the Roanoke Railroad & Lum- 
ber Company, Norfolk, Va., and William 8S. P. Oskamp 
of the Ensign-Oscamp Company and the Canda Lum- 
ber Company, Worth, Ga. 

The Green Briar River Lumber Company, manufac- 
turer of hardwoods and spruce, whose mills are in West 
Virginia, has established a New York office at 32 Broad- 
way. J. F, Rodarmor, formerly manager of the Export 
Lumber Company, is in Chicago. 

The Woodbine Bowling Club, an organization compris- 
ing some of the cleverest bowlers that ever ran up a 
score in an alley or anywhere else, had their farewell 
of the season last Saturday night. S. G. Keller, the 
captain, and Norris H. Norden, the treasurer, headed 
the band. It was held at the Arena, and ten of the mem- 
bers sat down and disposed of the eatables and cham- 
pagne in good style. All were on hand in good working 
shape to sell lumber on Monday. 

A lumber firm in this city is reported to be nego- 
tiating for a tract of 28,330 acres of timber land in Ver- 
mont. 

C. D. Fisher is now representing G. 8S. Briggs & Co., 
Norfolk, Va., in this city. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 16.—There is no disposition on 
the part of lumbermen to take tonnage for lake business. 
They say that they do not want any boats, but might 
take a few from Duluth if the rate is made $2.50 to 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, but the agents refuse to accept 
the rate, There is not much prospect of breaking the 
deadlock this week. 

The lumber receipts by water are still very light, with 
only 1,700,000 feet reported for the entire week, which 
is something that about breaks the record for small 
business. There is no report of any shingles. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company has received 

six lake cargoes this season and has some very fine new 
stock in, especially a lot of basswood, which is given the 
front row in the yard. Business appears to be rather 
more than usually good with Manager Stanton. 
_ Marsh & McClennen, of New York, will appear again 
in the Holland yard at the foot of Hertel avenue as 
receivers of a good lot of pine lumber, which they have 
bought up the lakes. They have no office outside of 
New York, but Mr. Marsh comes to Buffalo quite often 
in the season to look after business. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company has moved its office 
to the yard rented by it sometime ago on the west side 
of the Ohio Basin, where all new receipts of stock will 
be taken in. The stock left unsold on the former yard 
Will be disposed off as soon as possible and the yard 
Will be turned over to Montgomery Bros. & Co., who 
will occupy the office also, although the yard is not far 
from their large establishment. 

Several of the white pine dealers are speaking with 
satisfaction of their growing home trade, especially if 
they sell at all by retail. They were not really looking 
for an increase of this branch of the business and are 
correspondingly pleased. 

There has been considerable uncertainty in transpor- 
tation matters since the beginning of the strike among 
the freight handlers of the New York Central several 
Weeks ago. This company soon made an arrangement 
With the men and was in good shape again, but the men 
Mm other companies at once began to make trouble, and 
no final settlement of the difficulty has been made. ‘: here 
18 Considerable freight of various sorts tied up. 

_Alfred Haines writes from Paris that he finds very 
little Satisfaction with the exposition on account of 
the failure to get the buildings and grounds in readiness 
on time. It will take till July or so to get the fair in 
full running condition, as it appears to him. 
- E. Barrett, head of the Grand Rapids lumber firm 





of W. E. Barrett & Co., was in Buffalo this week look- 
ing after the handling of a cargo of hardwood that he 
sent down the lakes and landed here preparatory to 
sending further east. 

John T. Stewart is at Clifton Springs, having 
remained at home but a few days after his return from 
the West Indies. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA N. Y., May 14.—Orders are scare- 
er at present than they have been at this season for many 
years past. From all the reports sent in by salesmen 
dealers do not seem inclined to place orders for any kind 
of stock, and are holding off with the hopes of securing 
their stock at much lower prices. The number of canal 
boats loaded here so far this season is the smallest ever 
recorded in this market at this time of the year, and 
the rail shipments for this month will fall short of 
those of previous years. 

Prices on some of the stock at western points of 
supply are beginning to weaken and they will certainly 
have to weaken considerable if the manufacturers hope 
to dispose of any of their stock to the dealers in this 
market. Offers are being received each day of stock 
not sawed and some to be sawed at the western mills, 
but they are refused point blank. The prices on lumber 
of all kinds will surely have to take a drop in the west, 
as the dealers here cannot pay the asking prices and 
sell the stock at the prices being asked here and get 
out whole. There is a good sized stock of lumber and a 
good assortment in nearly all of the yards here and not 
many of the lumbermen will have to worry about getting 
new stock for some time to come if the present situa- 
tion does not soon change. 

The receipts for this season have been very light, and 
the larger portion has been for the forwarders. The 
high lake treights asked by the vessel men have a 
tendency to keep the dealers who had stock left over 
from last fall from shipping it here. It is the general 
opinion of the lumbermen that they will be able to 
secure tonnage from Duluth and Ashland at $2.50 at a 
very early date. Several of the lumbermen who made 
purchases of vessels during the winter have now put 
their boats into the ore and grain trade. 

The export trade has not improved any more than 
the domestic. It was to be hoped that the export men 
would be in the market for considerable stock at the 
opening of spring, but they are still holding off for 
lower prices. There are plenty of inquiries for export 
stock but the prices quoted them are too high, so they 


say. 

“About 40,000 acres of timber land in Hamilton county 
and in the northern part of Herkimer county, N. Y., 
formerly belonging to Alfred Dolge, will be sold on 
mortgage foreclosure. The spruce has been taken from 
most of the tract. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Reports from nine out of 
ten of the lumber houses in Boston are of a more opti- 
mistic color than has been the case for several weeks. 
“Trade is picking up,” is a common remark, and it 
actually appears to be true, although the volume of 
business is still not large, and its action lacks something 
of the “go” that the ideal business conditions would 
require. The new inquiries and orders are for building 
lumber, a fact which adds still more to the gratifica- 
tion which comes to the watching and waiting whole- 
saler. 

Orders do not come unsolicited, however, and the 
snap and tact of the salesman will not be allowed to 
get rusty from disuse if he expects to fill his order 
book. Whether the new impetus is an accident and 
destined to wear itself out in a few days, or whether 
it is the precursor of the better building movement that 
we all hoped for and expect during the summer, is a 
question which it is best not to worry over. A firm 
belief in the stability and lastingness of business not 
only preserves the health but makes business good. 

Handlers of southern lumber have been watching 
freight rates with much interest and a good deal of 
speculation as to their course. For some weeks past 
the tendency of freights has been toward weakness, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining coal freights. A 
slight advance has recently taken place in the latter, 
however, which, though small, has an appreciable effect 
upon lumber freights. Recent advices from the south 
show a freer movement in lumber, and every indication 
of quite a sharp advance in both steamer and vessel 
rates. A prominent agent reports that he has more 
inquiries than for a long time past, and more than 
he knows what to do with in the immediate present. 

R. 8. Cohn, of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norfolk, Va., has put in an appearance about 
the haunts of the lumber trade in Boston, spending 
a portion of the past week among trade friends and 


connections. 
Harold Weston, formerly of Harold Weston & Co., 
Weston & Company, Jack- 





Boston, now connected wit 
sonville, Fla., has been spending a few days among his 
old friends and associates in the lumber business in 
Boston. 

Gardner I. Jones, of Jones & Witherbee, has been ill 
at his home for the past week with tonsilitis. 
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QUAKER CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 15.—Trade in all lines is 
quiet, largely owing to the strike in the building trades, 
which still continues. Nevertheless, the general move- 
ment is much larger than is popularly supposed and 
the general situation is far from being as bad as many 
well-meaning people claim for it. There is an inclina- 
tion to draw comparisons between business last year 
and now, the fact of last year being a phenomenally 
good year being overlooked. If the volume of business 
now being done were taken on its merits there would 
not be found any excuse to talk of dull times. 

The strike has shut down much small building work 
in the city, but there is great activity in the suburbs 
and around the country, which is sending grist to the 
Philadelphia mill. The only feature of the strike sit- 
uation worth noting in this correspondence is that the 
warring labor unions, namely, the 2,500 carpenters of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and the 
thirty-nine building trades organized within the Ailied 
Building Trades, have patched up a truce of a week’s 
duration in order to allow the rank and file of the 
brotherhood to determine whether they will join hands 
with the rest of the workers. It is generally believed 
they won’t and the effect of this will be to create new 
disturbances in the building trade. The impression 
among the yardmen is that the strike will not last long. 

The market status of the woods can be told in a line 
or two at this writing. Spruce is in fair demand and 
there is a fair movement. The price holds steadily, but 
there is a strong effort making by buyers to hammer 
it down. West Virginia spruce is here referred to. 
The hemlock market presents no new feature and the 
price question remains as undetermined and as unsatis- 
factory as ever, the situation presenting a similitude 
of a go-as-you-please tournament. White pine is mov- 
ing slowly in this market and yellow pine exhibits a 
weakness in price on account of the drop in freight 
rates from shipping ports. The yardmen are showing 
a disposition to clear out their stocks of hardwoods 
rather than buy to maintain them, indicating a notion 
on their part that hardwood values may be brought to 
a better basis. Red and white oak are among the most 
active woods and maple flooring is in good demand. 

A good many readers were credulous respecting the 
assertion that Thomas B. Hammer was among those 
actively introducing the despised Virginia short leaf pine 
into this market, and many of his friends wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. Well, he is in the push, to use a colloquialism. 
During the week, as he informs your correspondent, he 
took several nice orders for joists and other sizes of 
this stuff to be used in place of hemlock. 

According to the returns the Levi Hart, with 300,000 
feet of pine from Fernandina; the schooner William 
Jones, with 1,500,000 spruce lath, from Bangor, Me., 
and the barge Blades, with 200,000 feet of North Caro- 
lina pine, from Norfolk, arrived in the river, con- 
signed to Mr. Hammer. 

The wholesale firm of E. Ben Ellmaker & Co., com- 
posed of E. Ben Ellmaker, Frank Folsom and Charles 
Meckley, has sent notices to the trade informing it of 
a dissolution of partnership. 

John J. and Frank Rumbarger have both been on 
the sick list for a week or longer, John with an attack 
of rheumatism, and Frank with an attack of lumbago. 
Their friends will be glad to learn that they are both 
around and about again and diligently trying to over- 
take the pressure of business that accumulated during 
their enforced retirement. Frank Rumbarger feels espe- 
cially grieved that he should have been laid by the 
heels on last Tuesday night, for he was billed to con- 
duct the Hoo-Hoo concatenation and had invited a num- 
ber of his friends, both in and out of town, to be pres- 
ent. He announces another concatenation, to be held 
at Odd Fellows’ temple, on Monday evening, May 28, 
when he expects to make good the enjoyment he lost 
on the last occasion. 





A PROMINENT WHOLESALER’S VIEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 15.—Thomas Ellicott Coale, 
manager of the white pine department of William Whit- 
mer & Sons, incorporated, and who is as conversant with 
the white pine trade as any man in the business, re- 
cently returned from an extended trip through the pine 
producing sections and the chief eastern markets and he 
is, therefore, enabled to speak by the book. He said: 


The reason for the apparent dullness of trade is that mate- 
rial has got to a price where the consumer has rebelled. The 
manufacturer claims that the supply of timber and logs has 
become so reduced that he cannot reduce his price, and so 
there has been a deadlock. The manufacturer has started his 
mills and is piling up his lumber; the middle men in Buffalo, 
Tonawanda, Cleveland, etc., have a surplus of stock, and the 
general consumer who desires stock realizes this fact and is 
using it as a hammer to bring down prices. 

Except for stock that is absolutely reeded for the manufac- 
turing interests, boats, railroads and large buildings, the gen- 
eral demand for building lumber is almost at a standstill. 
This is largely accounted for by the falling off in the gmall 
building operations; but in the suburban parts, especially 
around Philadelphia, there is quite an activity, and the yards 
have a fair demand, but they also have a fair stock to take 
care of that demand, and they are only buying when in 
actual need. They are not buying for speculation at all. 

The outlook is encouraging. With the big manufacturing 
trade, the railroad and the enlargement of buildings and the 
suburban demand, the wholesale man, after the pr ce gets to 
the proper basis, will find good business, especially after July 
or August. When navigation is fully opened and the lumber 
begins to arrive freely we will get down to an absolute basis. 
Then, I think, business will be good. There will be a weaken- 
ing in the value of some things and a strengthening in the 
value of others, some things being out of proportion to others, 
and this has got to right itself. 

As to production, I believe there will be a greater output 
this year than there has been for the last five years. 
Canadian mills, especially in Ontario, have almost without 
exception doubled their amount of logs. The mills at Parry 
sound, for instance, will cut as much again as they did last 
year. With reference to the Canadian lumber, however, owing 
to the Ottawa fire a great deal of it, instead of coming to the 
States, will take the place of the lumber that was barnes. 
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The States last year robbed Canada of its local supply, and 
a great deal of the production must be used in Canada for 
the local requirements. This will, of course, help to strengthen 
conditions and relieve the markets of the United States from 
the sucplus of stock which would otherwise come to Tona- 
wanda and Buffalo if the Canadian demand did not exist. The 
Tonawanda and Buffalo yards cannot sell the stocks they have 
on hand at much less than the prices they are now doling 
business on and make any money out of the figures paid last 
fall with the higher freights. 

The actual demand for white pine, if properly distributed, 
is greater than the actual production, taking the country 
throughout. The reason for a possibile decline in prices is 
that the lumber is not evenly distributed. Surplus stocks 
occur at places and naturally have to be distributed in the 
adjacent territory, which has the effect of causing an over- 
production in that particular locality. 

The coamon grades of white pine have been affected by the 
demand for box lumber, but this has fallen off now to a cer- 
tain degree, the government demand, which was enormous, 
being nut heavy at present. 

I have been all over the northwest in the last two months, 
and I have been through all the western markets, Cleveland, 
Teledo, ‘louawanda, Buffalo, Albany and Ottawa, before the 
fire, and all of them are holding substantially to their list 
prices except for orders you have in your pocket for immedi- 
ate shipment, and for these most of them will shade about $1 
a thousand. None of them are willing to break their general 
prices, because they believe that the demand is going to spring 
right up again after the matter of the next president is set- 
tled. 

Business in Philadelphia is not so good as it was a year 
ago, but it is not so bad at that. One of the largest retail 
dealers in Philadelphia told me a few days since that his vol- 
ume of business this year was at least a month better than 
any year for the past ten years, and that he anticipated hav- 
ing a better year throughout than he had last year, in regard 
to both volume and profit. 


TRADE IN THE SPOOKY CITY. 

PirrspurG, Pa., May 15.—The aspect of affairs appear 
to be generally brighter than it has been for many 
weeks. Labor troubles, which have been the disturbing 
element for the past fortnight, are being gradually set- 
tled, and there is a considerable demand for lumber of 
all sizes and grades, There has been no recession in 
prices by the wholesalers, who in many cases are get- 
ting terms above the list, which shows a_ renewed 
strength. Good dry stock remains scarce, shipments 
being made direct from the saw. Several large contracts 
have been let and will be made public in a few days. 

J. W. Woyka, senior member of the firm of J. W. 
Woyka & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, has been located in 
Pittsburg this week, devoting his time to the trade in 
the hope of obtaining all the white sap ash, walnut and 
quartered oak on the market. Mr. Woyka purchased 
last week 1,000,000 feet of dressed poplar and white 
oak in the West Virginia fields. Mr. Woyka will be 
in Chicago at the Palmer house May 18, where he will 
remain for a few days, thence returning through 
Canada to New York, from which port he sails June 4. 
Woyka & Co. is a leading firm of lumber merchants 
dealing mainly in veneers, mahogany and other hard- 
woods, The bulk of its trade lies in American hard- 
woods, also Canadian pine and birch. The Crosby & 
Beckley Company, New Haven, Conn., represents Woyka 
& Co. in America. 

J. T. Smith, the well known lumberman of East Liver- 
pool, O., has been having more than his share of sor- 
row and trouble. Mrs. Smith has been seriously ill in a 
Pittsburg hospital, and during her convalescence, a 
favorite dog went mad and bit two of their children, 
who were sent to a Pasteur institute in Chicago for 
treatment. This week, a son aged twenty years, died 
from an attack of typhoid fever, The profound sym- 
pathy of the trade is extended Mr. Smith. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay secured the contract for 
ninety houses at Uniontown, Pa, Carroll Brothers are 
the contractors. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
chartered a schooner, the D. H. Rivers, 850,000 feet 
capacity, to deliver part of a large schedule of yellow 
pine recently sold by G. W. Gates, of the pine depart- 
ment. Mr. Gates, while in Philadelphia last week, re- 
ceived an order for 250,000 feet of North Carolina pine 
for lining a cold storage house. Frank B. Folsom, a 
Philadelphia lumberman, will represent this firm in the 
Philadelphia market. 

E. V. Babcock, who has been on the sick list, is enjoy- 
ing a brief vacation on the eastern coast. 








FRO! THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 14.—The past week was one of 
the best, if not the very best, in the lumber trade this 
year. Sales were made much more easy than at any 
time for months, and buyers, too, were in the market 
looking up stock for immediate shipment from all the 
surrounding towns. Prices are a trifle off from what 
they were in early April, though the demand of late 
has been such as to create a firmness very marked. Par- 
ticularly is this true on the better grades, fine common, 
selects and uppers. 

Navigation is fully open and most of the yards have 
taken in several cargoes, though but little as yet has 
been received from Lake Superior points. This week, 
however, will see a goodly amount from there, as sev- 
eral boats are now on the way down and more are 
loading. : 

One yard reports its car trade for last week as good, 
if not the best, for any one week within the past twelve 
months, and its city orders, too, largely increased. We 
believe this is true with all the yards, that they have 
fully as good trade as could be expected, and in fact 
much better than was hoped for a short time ago. All 
in all, we think, not only in Cleveland but throughout 
the entire country, conditions are much improved and 
the volume of business daily increasing. 
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The Mechanics’, Dealers’ & Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of New Orleans, La., has appointed A. L. Moore lumber 
inspector for that city. 
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IN THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE DISTRICT. 





Something of the Character and Extent of the Southeastern Lumber Industry — A Chance for 
Modern Forestry [Methods — The Big Plant at Tillery — Revival of Local Building 
Operations — A New Saw [iill at Faison — Norfolk News Notations. 





The Tar Heel State. 

Karly May is a particularly charming time of year 
down in the North Carolina country. The weather has 
settled away, the days are warm and sunshiny, the 
evenings and nights are cool, and there is a profusion of 
flowers, early fruits and vegetables. It’s a time and 
place when life is worth living. One drops off the train 
to find himself in a little old-fashioned town, founded 
and largely built a century or more ago. Here, to his 
surprise, he finds one to a half-dozen saw mills, and in 
the vicinity timber to supply them for years to come. 
Of North Carolina pine saw mills there is no type. They 
range from the little portable, with the leaky boiler and 
toggled up equipment, sawing from 3,000 to 10,000 feet 
a day—the “moss back” outfit of all lands—to the 
sp'endid modern band saw milf operation cutting 100,- 
000 or more feet of lumber each day. Altogether the saw 
mill plants of the east North Carolina country number 
more than 250. There are fully forty mills that cut well 
toward 50,000 feet and upwards a day; seventy-five or 
so that have a capacity of from 10,000 to 50,000; and 
the remainder small affairs, air drying their stock on 
racks, but in number multitudinous, The capacity of 
production of North Carolina pine has been more than 
doubled within the past eighteen months. Normally, 
the actual output has been about 600,000,000 feet a 
year. If the sale of the stock can be compassed this 
year one will see an output of more than double this 
quantity. However, good sense is prevailing in most of 
the North Carolina lumber country, and all the large 
producing mills, both in the association and out, are 
running but four days in the week, 


Of North Carolina Pine. 


My friend H. W. Blake, manager of the North Carolina 
Lumber Company, of Tillery, sent his seventy-year-old 
retainer, “Uncle Tom,” over to Halifax with a horse and 
buggy to tote me ten miles across country to his mills, 
in order to save me a four hours’ wait at a railroad 
junction. Uncle Tom was born and reared in the basin 
of the Roanoke, and save for the war period, when he 
“done took no stock in Yankee trash, but cooked for old 
marster during the wah,” has always lived about Tillery. 
lor years he has been office “boy” at the North Carolina 
Lumber Company’s mills, save at times when he was in 
disgrace, which has aggregated about a fourth of his 
time. The day before he drove out after me he had 
been ignominiously discharged for about the fortieth 
time, but Tom didn’t confess this to me, but insisted 
that he “done work ’bout de office, and Mistah Blake 
was de fines’ gentleman in North Carolina.” As we 
drove across country the old negro pointed out a field to 
me where he had cultivated cotton for “marster befo’ 
de wah,’ and throughout which were the stumps of 
trees from twelve to twenty-four inches in diameter, 
felled within a half dozen years. The field is now 
growing a luxuriant crop of sapling pine, and will 
again be a source of lumber supply within a dozen 
years. It is simply marvelous how this “old field pine” 
of the Carolina country renews itself. It does this, not 
with the aid of the lumberman, but in spite of him. 
With decent forestry methods I can see no reason why 
North Carolina pine should ever be exhausted. Unfor- 
tunately but few lumbermen in that section own the 
land on which they are cutting, but purchase only 
timber rights for a specific and comparatively short 
period. The result is inevitable—the land is skinned 
of every foot of timber possible, saplings and all, and 
no attempt is made to conserve the future product of 
the lands. To be sure there are considerable tracts of 
virgin loblolly pine still standing in North Carolina, 
from which much lumber is being made, and the quality 
of the product much higher than that made from second 
and third growth. The big end of North Carolina pine 
comes however from “old field” or “straw” pine. Hach 
succeeding growth, from want of forestry methods, is 
poorer and poorer in general quality, and the percentage 
of the upper grades is correspondingly less, 


The Operation at Tillery, N. C. 


The milling plant at Tillery, N. C., belonging to the 
North Carolina Lumber Company, and of which H. W. 
Blake is manager, consists of a single band mill, a 
hardwood cut-up and turning factory, a large planing 
mill, dry kilns, steam boxes, etc. It has some 50,000 
acres of timber behind it, largely pine, but with a con- 
siderable sprinkling of white and red oak and tupelo 
gum. An extensive system of main line and lateral 
standard gage logging railroads is employed, and skid- 
ding and loading are effected by the use of steam skid- 
ders, This work is carried on both day and night, the 
skidding being done in the day time only. The mill is 
run the full twenty-four hours, and up to the time of 
the shut-down, operations were only suspended from 
midnight Saturday to midnight Sunday. The finished 
flooring and ceiling product is most excellent, and runs 
from 1,100,000 to 1,300,000 feet a month. The novel 
feature of the Tillery operation is the hardwood mill, 
in which the larger portion of the hardwood product 
of the saw mill is converted into chair stock, cut to size, 
turned and sanded ready for the chair-maker, Mr. Blake 


informs me that his entire production for the year is 
sold. Six automatic lathes are employed, besides much 
special machinery. In addition to this barrel heading is 
made from oak refuse, and several carloads of tupelo 
curtain poles are manufactured each week. 

It is a very unique and interesting plant, and not the 
least notable feature is Manager Blake’s “official resi- 
dence,” which was formerly the manor house of an old 
time Carolina plantation. It has been retained and 
restored in all its pristine antiquity of style and grand- 
eur, and here, sheltered beneath stalwart oaks, Mr. Blake 
and the other principals of the North Carolina Lumber 
Company gather together their friends in the hunting 
season and scout for deer, turkeys and quail. A fine 
stable and kennel adjoins the old mansion. Mr. Blake 
resides—at times—at Scotland Neck, ten miles distant, 
which offers a more salubrious all-the-year-round climate 
for his family and affords educational advantages for 
his boy. 

Other Plants. 


At Graysburg, N. C., the Messrs. Cannon and McNeal, 
the owners of the Garysburg Manufacturing Company, 
have a single band Allis mill, dry kilns, ete. This com- 
pany ships stock assorted, but in the rough only, it 
mostly going by rail to Norfolk, and thence by water to 
northern points. 

At the staid old town of Goldsboro, almost in the busi- 
ness center, the Enterprise Manufacturing Company has 
a modern single band mill, a fine sorting rig, dry kilns 
and an up-to-date planing mill constructed of brick. ‘Lhe 


splant makes a first-class product and is full of orders. 


Active Buliding Operations. 


One notable feature of the Northern Carolina pine 
country just now is the remarkable activity in building 
operations. Every town, big and little, is busy erecting 
new shops, stores, factories and houses. The local con- 
sumption of lumber this year in that part of the country 
is going to take care of a big part of the possible over- 
stock. It is safe to assert that there-is more building 
going on in North Carolina at the present time than in 
all New England. Wilmington, which two years ago 
bore no indication of any new building since the war, has 
taken on a veritable building boom. New structures, 
many of them large and substantial, are going up on all 
sides. Over in Virginia, Norfolk and her sister cities are 
prospering and progressing. The new and fine residence 
section of Norfolk would be a matter of pride to the most 
cosmopolitan city in the land. The more I see of Norfolk 
and its environs the more I am convinced that it is des- 
tined at no far future day to be the great metropolis of 
the middle Atlantic country. Naturally and artificially 
it has everything to contribute to that end. 


The McMullen-Miller Plant. 


Near Faison, twenty miles below Goldsboro and sixty 
miles from Wilmington, on the Wilmington & Weldon 
division of the Atlantic Coast Line, is located the just 
completed saw mill plant of the McMullen-Miller Lumber 
Company. This company is made up of Will and Al 
MeMullen and George Miller, all of Minneapolis, the two 
former of which constitute the firm of McMullen & Co. 
there. The plant has been put in to cut on contract the 
250,000,000 feet tract of virgin pine belonging to the 
Rowland Lumber Company, of Baltimore, of which S. C. 
Rowland and Sam P. Ryland are the chief owners. The 
long logging and saw mill experience of the principals of 
the McMullen-Miller Lumber Company in Minnesota 
white pine operations has not been lost in the methods 
they have pursued in the construction of the railroad, 
saw mill and dry kiln plant in North Carolina, It is of 
the most recent and efficient type of construction, but it 
is the very best that money and skill could produce in 
every particular. The railroad is of standard gage, laid 
with 45-pound steel. The mill is built from the plans of 
W. H. MeMullen, the machinery being from the Union 
Iron Works Company, of Minneapolis, and is fitted with 
every modern device to save labor. It is a single band, 
with a big band resaw for splitting flitches, and starts 0 
like a veteran on a gait of 75,000 feet a day. A big arti- 
ficial log pond that will store 10,000,000 feet or more of 
logs is the novel feature for this section of the country. 
The dry kilns are of the Standard latest improved type, 
four in number, 105 feet in length, and built in a most 
substantial manner of brick, with cemented interior. 
The sorting rig is in keeping with the remainder of the 
equipment, and is of the Whaley type. A dry lumber 
storage shed, capable of housing 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 
is another feature of the operation. The company 15 
starting to build a town near the mill, the name of which 
promises to develop into Kiltoo, from an euphonism 
sprung by an Atlantic Coast Line conductor, who insists 
upon calling the stop at the mill “Kill Two,” on the 
ground that the new town will kill both the villages north 
and south of it. The plant is a splendid one, and one in 
which both the McMullen-Miller Lumber Company nd 
the Rowland Lumber Company take pardonable pride. 
The timber tract is undeniably the largest and best in 
this part of the country, and will produce a high quality 
and large quantity of lumber for years to come. 
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NOTES FRO" NORFOLK. 


Norrotk, VA., May 12.—Duke & Smith, of Norfolk, 
have about ready for operaticn a new circular saw mill 
lant at Newsomns, Va. ‘The mill will have a capacity 
of 30.000 feet a day, and a timber tract back of it with 
10,000,000 feet of standing timber. The plant is equipped 
with dry kilns, and the output will go forward largely 
by water. 

The new branch office of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., which is 
under the management of J. Watts Martin, formerly of 
the Cummer Company, is building up a desirable trade 
jin conjunction with the big Pittsburg house. Mr. Martin 
had a very efficient training under the Cummer Com- 
pany, is well liked in the trade, and has every prospect 
of making a success of the North Carolina pine jobbing 
business, 

The new office of the Cummer Company, at its Berke- 
ley plant, is nearing completion. The structure is built 
for both business and comfort, and is one of the model 
lumber offices of the country. In arrangement it com- 
prises the general office, a private office for Manager 
Fosburg, bookkeeper’s quarters, foreign business depart- 
ment, stenographer’s room, bath and toilets. On the 
second floor of the building are located a handsome 
dining-room and kitchen, where lunch is to be served 
for the office force and heads of departments. ‘he finish 
of the various rooms is very handsome. Native hard 
and soft woods are employed, save in the general room 
and private office of Mr. Fosburg. The former of these 
rooms is finished in antique Indiana oak, and the tatter 
in Flemish oak. The center of the structure is occupied 
by a spacious fire and burglar-proof vault. 

Norfolk was full of North Carolina lumbermen on 
May 3, on which day: occurred the regular monthly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association. Every 
one was in good spirits, and a feeling prevailed of abso- 
lute confidence in the future of the market. Very con- 
servative methods are being pursued by the association 
to curtail the output and avoid an overstock, which 
would be the sure forerunner of lower values. 

The Norfolk & Southern Railroad, which extends 
from Norfolk to Belhaven, N. C., a distance of 110 
miles, and also has a line of boats running from Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., across Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, 
is essentially a lumber railroad. Outside of passenger 
traffic its chief revenue comes from the transportation 
of lumber from Edenton, where the big Branning plant 
is located; Hertford, where Fleetwood & Jackson are 
operating, and Elizabeth City, which is the general car 
trade shipping headquarters of the Blades Lumber Com- 
pany, and other intermediate points. 

It will be recalled that the planing mill of the Blades 
Lumber Company at Elizabeth City was recently 
destroyed by fire. The stock to supply this mill came 
largely from the company’s saw mill operations across 
the sound. While the Blades people contemplate the 
immediate rebuilding of a large and model planing 
mill plant, they have not yet fully decided whether 
to locate the plant at Elizabeth City, New Berne or in 
the vicinity of Baltimore. Each place presents points 
of advantage. 

At Hertford, Fleetwood & Jackson have succeeded 
the East Carolina Lumber Company, and are operating 
the band and gang saw mill plant there. These gentle- 
men are about to commence rebuilding the old planing 
mill, which will be put in first class shape and some new 
machines added. This is an operation cutting about 
50.000 feet a day, with a ten-year stock of timber 
behind it. 

Major & Loomis, formerly the active managers of the 
East Carolina Lumber Company, are engaged in the 
erection of a new single band saw mill plant just north 


of Hertford, which will be in operation some time next | 


fall. 

The Richmond Cedar Company is just completing a 
new single band North Carolina pine saw mill plant, 
the product of which will go forward by water. This 
company devotes the most of its energies to the getting 
out of juniper from the Dismal swamp country to 
stock its big woodenware plant at Richmond, Va., where 
upward of 500 men are employed in the making of 
pails, tubs, ete. This company also has a red cedar 
operation at Greenville, Ala., where both woodenware 
and pencil stock are manufactured. 
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__The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo and the Trin- 
idad Asphalt Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., are both to be congratulated on the recent con- 
summation of a deal whereby the Trinidad Asphalt 
Company is to furnish in one lot 750,000 square feet of 
its patent interlocking-lap rubber feltine roofing, and 
im another 1,250,000 square feet of the same. The roof- 
ing manufactured by this company is unequaled in many 
respects, particularly in the ease with which it may be 
applied and its durability as a water-tight covering. 
To show this roofing in the proper light would require 
an extended article and a number of cuts, which we have 
not at hand at this writing. It is, however, one of those 
end of the century products which is destined to have 
an increasing popularity the coming century. 





_ John A. Jacobs’ new mill at Washburn, Wis., has just 
installed a Day dust collecting system, feeding the shav- 
ings for two boilers and delivering the surplus to the 
refuse burner. 
PRPAP PII IIIIIVS 

The Laurel Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss., at its 
annual meeting last week, elected C. E. Newcomer 
president, W, B. Harbeson vice-president, M. W. Wood- 
berry secretary and J. D. Newcomer treasurer. 


IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Exports From New Orleans—Activity in the Calcasieu District—Matters at Mobile and 
Birmingham—Labor Troubles at St, Louis and Kansas City. 





THE CRESCENT CITY. 


NEw Or.EANS, LA., May 14.—The lumber exports from 
the port of New Orleans during the month ending April 
30, 1900, showed the following totals: Timber, logs, ete., 
$39,558; boards, planks, etc., 5,362,000 feet; other lum- 
ber, $73,000; shingles, 9,000 pieces; box shooks, $150; 
staves, 1,083,494 pieces; manufactures of lumber, $11,217. 
England was the best customer for timber and logs, 
boards and planks. Curiously enough, Italy took the 
largest number of staves, the shipments to that country 
being 295,980 pieces, the next in order being England, 
Germany, Spain and Ireland. Cuba took nothing but 
$3,761 worth of manufactures. 

While the rains are long over and while the damage 
caused by the floods to the lumber interests has mostly. 
been forgotten, mill men around Scranton and Moss 
Point have a constant reminder of it in the big log jam 
on the Psacagoula river. This jam, which is a few miles 
above Moss Point, is at least three miles in length. Great 
saw logs, thirty feet and more in length, and enormous 
square timbers stand up in the solid mass like sentinels, 
and from bank to bank the wreckage is firm. There are 
logs enough in the jam to run all the mills in the vicinity 
for months to come. 

Within the next few weeks the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad will be completed between Gulfport, on the coast, 
and Jackson, where a connection will be made with the 
Illinois Central. This new line will open up a great 
stretch of virgin timber lands, and the men behind the 
road think that towns will spring up like magic along 
its route. Indeed there are several saw mills talked of 
already. 

G. M. Bowie, of Whitecastle, the big saw mill man, 
spent a few days in New Orleans last week. He is look- 
ing the embodiment of health and prosperity and says 
that the times have never been better in the history of the 
cypress trade. His mill is kept hard at it full time, and 
is making no headway at all in catching up on orders. 

There were great doings in Des Allemandes last Thurs- 
day when the St. Charles, Charles L. Gibson’s new boat, 
was launched. Mr. Gibson is well known as the progres- 
sive saw mill man of that town, and he can boast that 
his vessel was entirely constructed at his plant, which 
embraces a machine shop as well as a large saw mill. 
The entire hull of the St. Charles is made of cypress. 

The plant of the Sand Spur Lumber Company, at Sand 
Spur, La., was last week destroyed by fire. Sand Spur is 
a station on the Iron Mountain railroad, about twenty- 
three miles from Alexandria. The fire originated in the 
saw mill, The dry kiln and the lumber in pile were saved. 


A. B. Walls and J. B. Nugent are the principal owners. | 


They estimate the loss at $6,000. The insurance amounted 
to $2,000. - 
he mill men at Moss Point are having some trouble 


—-—- 


‘with negro labor in the matter of pay days. At present 


the labor employed at the mills is paid once a month. 


| The negroes want to be paid weekly. The question has 


given rise to talk of a strike on the part of the negro 
laborers, but it is not thought that this will materialize. 
Hon. Aladin Vincent, of Calecasieu parish, a member of \ 
the state legislature, which convened at Baton Rouge / 
today, has given notice that he intends to introduce a/ 
bill prohibiting the payment of labor by any company or 


| corporation in anything else than legal tender. The bill 


is especially designed to do away with the practice on | 
the part of lumber concerns of paying either wholly or | 


partly in checks or scrip redeemable at the commissary. _ 


©. L. Cross, the representative of the Southern Cypress 
Company in Chicago, spent several days in this city last 
week. 

H. S. Wade, of the United States Wind Engine & 
Pump Company, of Batavia, Ill., was another visitor to 
New Orleans last week. Mr. Wade came down to look 
over the cypress market and close some contracts. The 
company with which he is identified is one of the largest 
buyers of cypress anywhere to be found. 

W. K. Knox, associate manager of the stave depart- 
ment of the firm of Lucas E. Moore & Co., returned 
today after a week’s stay at Moorhead, Miss., looking 
after the interests of that firm. 

J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., is expected in New 
Orleans the latter part of the week, after an absence 
of almost a month. 

C. A. White, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, struck town last night and, as all loyal resi- 
dents of the hustling Missouri city are expected to do, 
began to boom the place immediately. “The Auditorium 
fire,” he said, “was worth $1,000,000 to Kansas City 
for advertising purposes alone. The fire was hardly 
under way before a subscription was begun to rebuild 
and, from the way work was being pushed when I left 
home, everything will be in readiness for temporary 
occupancy by the national democratic convention, 
which will be held July 4. 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 


WESTLAKE, LA., May 12.—Weather conditions during 
the past fortnight have been detrimental to the lumber 
trade of this section. The floods in Texas effectually 
curtailed the consumption of yard stock in the affected 
districts for the time being, but on the other hand 
caused a rush of hurry orders from the railway com- 
panies for sawn timber. The mills here, realizing the 





urgency of the call, dropped everything else, and turned 
almost their entire output into ties, stringers, caps, pil- 
ing, ete, and some record breaking shipments were 
made. 

The present strong demand for all classes of sawn 
stuff justifies the expectation of an early advance in 
prices for this class of material. The mills have all 
they can handle, and are in some instances working 
overtime to keep pace with orders. Manufacturers are 
chary of booking orders for future shipment at present 
prices, and seem confident that the demand will increase 
as the season advances. 

The same hopeful view is taken of the outlook for 
yard stock. While it is admitted that just now that 
branch of the business is decidedly slack, it is predicted 
that the end of the season will find stocks as low, if 
not lower, than at the end of last season. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company a few days 
ago wired a rush order shortly after noon to some of 
the local mills for lumber to repair bridges and recon- 
struct its line in the flooded district of Texas. At the 
Lake City mills a crew was put to work at once and by 
6 o’clock ten cars were loaded ready for shipment. Five 
cars of the consignment came direct from the saw, a 
single circular, in five hours. The J. A. Bel Lumber 
Company had in the meantime loaded fourteen cars, and 
a special train pulled out early in the evening loaded 
with lumber ordered at noon. 

The J. A. Bel Lumber Company secured two import- 
ant schedules recently. It contracted to supply the 
lumber for the new Union rice mill at Crowley, La., and 
the woodwork for the state industrial school at Lafay- 
ette, La. The company is considering the advisability 
of putting on an extra crew and running at night. 

Lock, Moore & Co. are now prepared to meet an inflow 
of salt water from the gulf should low water prevail the 
coming summer. They have a hundred gallon a minute 
artesian well, recently sunk by S. Moresi & Son. 

The Perkins & Miller Lumber Company has been mak- 
ing some long deferred repairs on its planer furnace, and 
this important adjunct has been stopped for the past 
week. 

S. R. Prentiss, the well known lumberman of Bangor, 
Me., spent some time here last month looking after his 
interests, 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 
BEAuMONT, TEX., May 14.—Trade conditions have 
begun to assume a somewhat more satisfactory aspect 
during the last few days. The weather has been much 


/better .for business purposes than at any time during 
i the past six or eight weeks. 


The rains have not entirely 
ceased to visit the state by any means, but for the last 
few days it has been bright and pleasant in some locali- 
ties and the hopes of the lumbermen are naturally in 
the ascendant. Already some improvement is noted in 
trade and if the sun will continue to shine throughout 
the month of May it is expected that the volume of 
business done will far exceed that of any month of this 
season. 

Careful inquiry brings to light the fact that stocks in 
the hand# of dealers in the state are unusually light 
for this season of the year, and with the opening of 
building throughout the country there is every reason 
to believe that a heavy demand will come from Texas 
and also from Oklahoma and southern Kansas. There 
is no surplus of dressed lumber on the market and the 
value of flooring, ceiling, and siding is being well main- 
tained. Timber of all kinds has continued in urgent 
request and firm in price throughout the entire season. 

All the mill men in this district report that just at 
present they are being flooded with orders for bill stuff 
ana at stiff figures; in fact, at this time the demand 
for bill stuff is greater than the supply and it is diffi- 
cult to place orders at any price. The railroads con- 
tinue to send in their requisitions, calling for ties, caps, 
stringers, etc., in large quantities, and there is also a 
good demand for all classes of car stock. Sills, plates, 
car siding, decking and lining can all be sold at the pres- 
ent time at excellent prices. 

In the export market there is an especially strong 
demand for German prime and kiln dried strips and 
there is also a large amount of business offering for sawn 
timber for the English markets. 

Captain J, E. Meginn, president of the Texas & Gulf 
Lumber Company, Mexico City, was in Beaumont last 
week greeting his many friends. Captain Meginn was 
formerly general agent in Mexico for the Texas Tram 
& Lumber Company, and so has a wide acquaintance in 
this city. The captain reports fine business in the Jum- 
ber trade in our sister republic. 

8. T. Stratton, who was for several years the South 
American representative for the Consolidated Export 
Lumber Company, of this city, was a visitor in Beaumont 
last week. Mr. Stratton talks interestingly of the lum- 
ber industry and its prospects in South America, and 
says that there is a fine field for mill men in that 
country. 

SOPRA 


The Kingston Lumber Company has put in an electric 
light plant at its Laurel (Miss.) plant, and is now work- 
ing double shift. 
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GULF COAST CONDITIONS. 


MosiLe, AtA., May 15.—The export market is not so 
firm as it was thirty days ago, yet no actual cut in 
prices has been made, and we very much doubt if a foot 
of lumber could be bought at a less figure than the list. 
The weakness seems more in anticipation than in reality. 

The exports for the past week have been as follows: 
Lumber, 3,593 superficial feet; hewn timber, 39,995 
cubie feet; sawn timber, 254,873 cubic feet, and about 
500,000 feet of ash, oak, mahogany and other hardwoods. 
The exports of lumber to date are nearly three times as 
much as for the same time last year, while thosé of 
hewn and sawn timber are a trifle less. 

From present indications the mills will be pretty 
well up with their orders in the next thirty days, but 
the anticipated demand will absorb the output, provid- 
ing freights can be obtained to move the product. It is 
almost. impossible to get lumber shipped to Cuba; 
schooners are scarce and the steamship line is crowded. 
The last steamer went out last week leaving a full 
load behind her on the docks, hence lumber cannot be 
moved at any price for the present. 

Railroad cars are also scarce on the different roads, 
especialy those wanted for the moving of export mate- 
rial; hence any apparent dullness at this time is due 
entirely to the inability of merchants to move the 
product. 

The log market is very firm and the price ranges from 
$7 to $10, according to size and average. We are told 
that about 25,000 fine logs will come down on the 
present rise, while others equally well informed say 
that one half of this figure will be nearer the mark. 
Be this as it may, there will be logs enough on hand to 
run the mills through the summer, and well into the 
fall. 

Sawn timber is quoted at 16 cents, with a firm market 
and small stocks. The market shows some signs of an 
upward tendency, owing to the reports of a stable mar- 
ket on the other side. Kiln dried saps and prime con- 
tinue firm in price, with very little offering for June- 
July shipment. 

J. E. North, president of the J. E. North Lumber 
Company, Bond, Miss., left Saturday on a business trip 
to New York. The little town of Bond, Miss., for which 
Mr. North is responsible, continues to flourish like the 
proverbial green bay tree, and the mill continues to turn 
out more lumber than ever before. O. R. Dunn has just 
arrived from the north, and has taken entire charge 
of the manufac.uring end of the business, and is doing 
this to the entire satisfaction of the company. Mr. 
Dunn is a relative of Mr. North, and the verdict down 
here is that if there are any more of that stock left “up 
north,” south Mississippi and the yellow pine business 
needs them all. 

Moss Point, Miss., came out of the floods with little 
damage, but the troubles of the millmen down there 
are not yet over. One of the largest strikes of this 
section is anticipated and will probably materialize 
tomorrow, when every mill in the place will shut down. 
Committees have been at work all day today, but the 
millmen refuse all demands. In conversation with L. N. 
Dantzler, jr., this morning over the long distance tele- 
phone, Mr. Dantzler said that he thought the strike 
would come off today, and every mill was ready to shut 
down. ‘The mills are in good shape to shut down all the 
summer, and this will be done if the demand, an advance 
of 25 cents a day for each and every man, and boy, 
weekly pay, and ten hours a day, is insisted upon. 

The strike will affect about 500 men and will include 
every mill in the place, viz.: The L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company, two mills; W. Denny & Co., two mills; 
the Moss Point Lumber Company, the Lake mills and 
also the mills of the Farnsworth Lumber Company 
at Scranton. 

David Baird, of the Baird Lumber Company, is in this 
city from the main offices in Camden, N. J., looking 
after the milling interests in this state. 





TRADE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


BigMINGHAM, ALA., May 14.—The local lumber situa- 
tion is rather quiet just at this time, with a tendency to 
lower prices in the dressed grades. A dealer said to your 
correspondent teday: “Concessions up to as much as 
$3 a thousand have been made on flooring the past ten 
days, and other classes of dressed output have felt the 
eut. There is no general fall, just a drop on the 
products indicated, caused by the fact that the demand 
is now on a level with the output. Where some time 
ago the mills were taking business direct and could not 
keep up then with orders, now they are seeking orders 
through the middlemen.” 

President Smith, of the Birmingham Lumber Com- 
pany, told your correspondent that in some cases the 
past few days the dressed stuff concessions were consid- 
erable, flooring as much as $5 in isolated instances. 

The lull in the business may be traced largely to the 
labor contentions that at present exist in the Birming- 
ham district in which much of the lumber of the terri- 
tory is utilized. The carpenters have made a demand 
for 30 cents an hour for all classes of men. The con- 
tractors are willing to pay that to good men, but to 
force them to pay carpenters as they come that price, 
would, the contractors say, mean their ruin. To offset 
the conditions the contractors are holding off until these 
things right themselves. A local architect told your 
correspondent that he had a lot of work waiting for 
the unrest to quiet, after which the felt sure that an 
immense amount of work in the way of building ‘would 
be done. The outlook, in spite of these troubles, for 
building in or near this city is exceedingly bright. 

During the past two weeks the Southern Car & Foun- 
dry Company, with works at Anniston and Gadsden, has 
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secured contracts for 1,500 railroad cars, the last order 
for 500 coming last week from the Southern Railway. 
Heavy car and bridge timber remains as scarce as it 
has been almost for the past year, and the present 
demand is good, with no break in prices, 

The Jefferson Lumber Company now has an office at 
2017 First avenue. J. H. Whitlow is manager, 

Nordman & Glenn, of Bessemer, have purchased 1,700 
acres of timber near Saragossa, Walker county. The 
price paid is said to have been $10,000. The purchasers 
have bought a mill outfit and shipped it to the property 
and hope to be cutting timber in a few weeks. 

Wood, Dickerson & Putnam opened for business this 
week at 309 and 311 North Twentieth street, dealing in 
lumber and all kinds of builders’ supplies. Their 
yards are at Thirteenth street and Eighth avenue. 

Joe Nichols has located a shingle mill at Lock No. 5, 
near Florence. The output is 10,000 shingles a day. 

Last week at Scottsboro, the Hegall & Hicks mill cut 
75,000 feet of walnut, which was sold for $75 a thousand 
to a representative of Price & Hart, of New York. 

Work has commenced on the buildings of the Rainey 
handle factory at Gadsden, of which E. B. Rainey is 
proprietor. Employment will be given to forty men. 

The new factory of the Southern Handle Company 
has been finislied at Huntsville. It cost $60,000. Con- 
tracts for the tenement houses have been let. 





THE [FDDLE [USSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 16.—While it cannot be claimed 
that the past week shows any improvement in trade 
conditions, it is certain that things are no worse than 
they were a week ago. There are people who claim 
that they have been doing more business than they were 
able to report last week and they say it is not being done 
at the expense of prices. In all branches of the trade 
the wholesalers say that if people are in need of lum- 
ber they take it in at quotations, but they cannot be 
talked into buying if they are not absolutely in need 
of the stock. There is no such thing as speculative 
buying, purchases being confined strictly to immediate 
needs. Interviews with returned traveling salesmen 
show that the amount of lumber in the hands of the 
factories in the territory drummed by St. Louis is 
rather large, but not particularly well assorted. Or- 
ders that are coming in are mostly to fill in assort- 
ments. 

The labor situation shows no signs of improvement. 
The local street car strike is partially broken, one of 
the lines being in full operation and a few cars being 
operated on others. Local business has been very much 
affected by the tie-up and the amount of lumber chang- 
ing hands during the past week was very small. The 
strikes in the building trades are still unsettled and 
there is practically no local building. 

The reports of the railroads handling lumber into 
and out of this market show a heavier movement of 
stock during the past week than during the previous 
week. The aggregate receipts were 30,374,000 feet, and 
the shipments were 15,912,000 feet. 

A number of the local yellow pine people say they 
are receiving more new business than at last report, 
but the majority claim they can see no improvement 
in the situation. A few orders for car material and 
bill stuff are being received, but there is little call for 
yard stock. Those dealers catering more particularly 
to the eastern trade have a slight advantage over the 
others, but there is not much doing in any section. 
Dimension, boards and fencing are moving with more 
freedom than other varieties of stock, and the majority 
of the mills report an accumulation of finish, flooring 
and ceiling, these items moving very slowly. A few peo- 
ple say they find a very satisfactory demand for thick 
finish, but the majority of the manufacturers claim 
all kinds of finish to be very dull. 

The letter sent out last week by the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to all manufacturers of 
yellow pine is to be followed by another letter of a 
more personal nature to try and get a more representa- 
tive opinion on the proposition to reduce the output. 
Last week’s letter brought a number of replies, but a 
large percentage of the heavier operators have failed to 
express an opinion. The inference from this lack of 
interest in the proposition is that some people do not 
think the time has arrived when such action is nee- 
essary. However, an effort will be made to get them 
to say so and it is the feeling around town that some 
action tending toward a curtailment of the output 
will have been taken by the first of the month. 

The most noticeable effect of the tendency to reduce 
purchases on the part of all people carrying stocks 
of hardwoods in this city is the small receipts of all 
classes that are regarded as poor sale. An effort will 
be made to keep receipts down to a minimum until 
conditions are more settled and values have reached a 
steady basis. Thus far values have not suffered to any 
great extent, but the demand is decidedly off. . 

T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
returned this morning from a visit to the yellow pine 
mills of Texas. He reports the mills in that section of 
the country as being in better shape than their more 
northern neighbors. 

Captain R. W. Huie, of Arkadelphia, Ark., has been 
in the city for several days. Because of very poor 
health, which required him to leave Arkansas, Captain 
Huie has resigned as manager of the Arkadelphia Lum- 
ber Company and will go to Ajo, Ariz., as manager of 
the Cornelia Copper Company. He has not disposed of 
his stock in the Arkadelphia Lumber Company, and 
can still be classed as a Jumberman. The Cornelia Cop- 
per Company, in which he is largely interested, is a 
new organization, made up mostly of lumbermen of 


this city and southern Arkansas, and is the result of a 
scheme that has been brewing for some time. 

J. C. McLachlin, manager of the Big Four Lumber 
Company, is away for two weeks on a vacation and fish- 
ing trip to his old home at Paola, Kan. M. M. Riner, 
who is doing the honors for the Big Four people while 
Mr. McLachlin is away, reports trade as being quiet 
but somewhat better than it was a week ago. 

Truman C. Bledsoe, who is connected with the St. 
Louis office of William Buchanan, was married to Miss 
Stella Farrel on May 14. The ceremony was performed 
at Alton, Ill., and was a decided surprise to his many 
friends in the lumber trade, as well as to the parents 
of the bride. Mr, Bledsoe is still away on his wedding 
trip. 

B, L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Company, 
is making an extended eastern business trip. 

The Mickle-Moore Lumber Company reports trade as 
rather quiet for yard stock, but there is something doing 
in bill stuff. Among the orders just booked by this 
concern were one for 300,000 feet and one for 600,000 
feet of bill stuff. 

A. H. Gates, of the Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar, 
Ark., was in the city during the early part of the week 
and reported that trade is not as brisk as he had hoped 
to see it at this time. Together with his wife and C. W. 
Gates, of the Fordyce Lumber Company, he will sail 
for Europe on June 23 and escape the trials and worries 
of the lumber business for a while, 

M. L. Fleishel, St. Louis representative of the South- 
ern Cypress Company, Limited, says trade is not as 
active as it was a week ago, but it is by no means dull. 
He reports local stocks as being very light, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that two barges which he delivered 
to local yards within the past few days are being loaded 
out almost entire. He leaves for the mills this week 
to be gone about two weeks, looking over the situation 
from that point of view. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo, May 15.—Lumber trade conditions 
in the southwest have not improved any since the first 
of this month, and if anything are worse than they were 
in April. The country dealers are not having their 
usual May trade, and it cannot be accounted for in 
any other way than that the farmers have the impres- 
sion that retail prices are going lower and that by wait- 
ing they can get their building material cheaper than 
at present prices, as the people are in a prosperous con- 
dition. : 

The Missouri state republican convention is in ses- 
sion at Kansas City today and among the delegates 
and visitors are quite a number of lumber dealers. 
These dealers as a rule report their demand light, 
although in a good many cases they express the opin- 
ion that the fall demand will be satisfactory. In Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma the prospects for wheat were never 
as good as they are today and harvest will begin very 
early. The dealers in the wheat belt say they do not 
look for any trade worth mentioning before harvest, 
but after the wheat is out they will be busy. 

At both Kansas City and Omaha building operations 
are being badly bampered by strikes. At Kansas City 
the situation is especially serious at this time, and 
there is no telling when the troubles will be over. On 
Monday the contractors declared a lockout on all union 
mechanics whose unions affiliate with the Building 
Trades Council, the central organization of the unions 
at Kansas City. This affects all the unions in the 
buildings trades with the exception of the bricklayers, 
and as on most jobs they are unable to work without 
the assistance of the hod-carriers, building operations 
may be said to be at a standstill at Kansas City, with 
the exception of a few small jobs where work has been 
done by the day. The fight between the contractors and 
the mechanics is now on in earnest and will continue 
until one side or the other gives in. The lumber deal- 
ers here do not dare to predict what the result will - 
be, or how long the troubles will last, but they are 
anxiously hoping for an early settlement, as their trade 
is now limited to very small lots of lumber, mostly for 
repair work. Parties who had intended building this 
summer have decided to wait, and the architects are 
making no new plans to speak of. The woodworkers also 
struck this month, but as the large planing mills weeded 
out the union men last year when they struck, they 
are not having any trouble, with the possible exception 
of the Lovejoy mill, which still employs union men. 
The Western Sash & Door Company had just one man 
quit at its plant. 

Wholesale conditions are naturally suffering from the 
causes above mentioned. The May demand thus far has 
been considerably below normal, and little improvement 
is looked for during the balance of this month. Prices 
are sagging on some things, and yellow pine ig weaker. 
There is an anxiety on the part of the manufacturers to 
sell and reduce their surplus stocks, and an evident 
disposition on the part of the retail dealers to buy just 
as little as they can. 

Dr. J. F. White, son of Captain J. B. White, and mill 
physician at the town of Fisher, La., where the plant 
of the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company is located, 
was accidentally shot by the discharge of a shot gun 
on last Friday night. He had been hunting and on 
returning to the office laid the gun on the steps. It 
slipped down and was discharged, the shot entering his 
chest and jaw. Dr. White was at once brought to 
Kansas City and is now in St. Joseph’s hospital here. 
The wounds are bad ones, but are not considered serl- 
ous. 








Norton & Co., of Lockport, Ill., have just added sev- 
eral of H. L. Day’s dust collectors to their equipment. 
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WORTHY OF HIGH HONORS. 


Northern lumbermen, probably more than those of 
any other section, take an interest in matters public and 
ofttimes political, for in many localities it has been they 
who have built up villages and communities, induced rail- 
roads to come in and in every way furthered the settle- 
ment and advancement of the country. More than one 
northern lumberman has found his way to the national 
house of representatives or the United States senate, 
having been sent there by a grateful people as a tsti- 
mony to their confidence in his integrity and honor. 

So it is with more than pleasure that the American 
Lumberman notes the progress being made by Webster 
E. Brown, of the Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhine- 
Jander, Wis., toward the republican nomination for 
congress in the ninth congressional district of Wisconsin, 
ta succeed the lumberman-congressman from Wausau, 
Alexander Stewart, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 





WEBSTER E. BROWN, 
of Rhinelander, Wis. 


Company, who, after seiving three terms, announces his 
desire to retire, to devote his time to his large and 
growing private business. 

Mr. Brown, or “Web” Brown, as he is known through- 
out the Wisconsin valley, has for a number of years been 
president of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, the organization of the white pine lumbermen of 
that important section, and has always taken an active 
interest in associational and other matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the lumber trade. 

He is almost a native of Wisconsin, going there with 
his parents when but a lad of six years of age, from 
Peterboro, N. Y., where he was born in 1851. Soon 
after going to Wisconsin, in 1857, Mr. Brown’s parents 
went to Stevens Point to reside, and there his father 
engaged in the lumber business, it then being the leading 
lumber manufacturing point on the “old Wisconse.” 
After attending Lawrence university at Appleton, sup- 
plemented by a course in a business college in Milwaukee, 


“Web” Brown attended the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, graduating in 1874. 

He entered the lumber business at Stevens Point with 
his two brothers, Anderson W. and Edward O. Brown, 
the firm being called Brown Bros., and in 1882 they 
moved to the present site of Rhinelander, near their ex- 
tensive timber holdings, and incorporated the village of 
Rhinelander, which is now a thriving little city of about 
5,000 inhabitants, having been started on its road to 
prosperity by the Brown brothers and their father, who 
died about two years ago. In 1890 the firm was incor- 
porated under the name of the Brown Bros. Lumber 
Company, under which name it still exists. It has ex- 
tensive timber interests in Wisconsin, where it will be 
manufacturing lumber for a number of years yet, be- 
sides having coal mines in Tennessee. The Brown broth- 
ers are also the principal owners of the Merchants State 
bank, of Rhinelander. 

“Web” Brown has never courted political honors, al- 
though he was elected mayor of Rhinelander in 1894 
and reelected in 1895, on both occasions without opposi- 
tion. He has been chairman of the county board and 
has always taken a great interest in educational mat- 
ters. His candidacy for the republican nomination for 
congress is more the result of urgency on the part of 
his friends than his own desire, yet if nominated he 
will make a hard fight and is almost certain to be 
elected. He would make a most creditable representative 
for a district the most important industry of which is 
lumbering, and the Lumberman joins with his many 
friends, not only in Wisconsin but in the lumber trade 
throughout the whole northwest, in wishing him suc- 
cess. It is just such men as “Web” Brown that the 
congress of the nation needs. 

PPA L III 

We have received from the Marine Review, published 
at Cleveland, O., what is known as the “Little Red 
Book.” This is an annual publication containing a list 
of owners, captains and engineers of vessels on the 
great lakes. It is a familiar publication to those identi- 
fied with lake shipping. It is sold at $1 a copy. In 
the 1900 edition there are listed more than 1,500 vessels, 
Running through it hastily, without an attempt at an 
accurate compilation, we find in the list of owners lum- 
ber concerns accredited with the ownership of forty-six 
steamers and thirty-eight sailing vessels. Some of these 
vessels are occasionally devoted to other uses than lum- 
ber carrying, but on the other hand the majority of the 
lumber fleet is not owned by lumber concerns. ‘The con- 
siderable number, however, that is so owned indicates 
the growing necessity under which lumbermen find them- 
selves of controlling their own tonnage. 





A REMARKABLE PIECE OF VERANDA WORK, 


The veranda of the New Frontenac hotel, Round 
Island, Thousand Islands, is one of the finest examples 
of artistic veranda work to be found anywhere, as the 
accompanying illustration will indicate. 

The columns are staved up 28 inches in diameter, and 
21 feet 6 inches long, with hand-carved wood capitals. 
The balusters and circle rail are large and substantial ; 
there is a curved balcony inside the veranda over the 
entrance to the hotel, and a main veranda extending 
across the entire front of the building. 

This work was manufactured by the C. T. Nelson 
Company, Columbus, O., which makes a specialty of fine 
veranda work of all kinds. It has one of the largest 
and most complete factories in the country for this class 
of work and carries a large stock of material on hand. 
It has just issued a new catalog, which is one of the 
most complete catalogs of verandas and veranda work 
published, and will be pleased to mail a copy on appli- 
cation. 











A HANDSOME VERANDA BUILT BY THE C., T. NELSON 


COMPANY, COLUMBUS, O. 





Mechanical. 





A Big Record. 


There has been a good deal of speculation in regard to 
the actual working capacity of the Decker log loader, 
manufactured by George W. Decker, of Newport, Ark. 
Mr. Decker has stated that he was willing to guarantee 
for his perfected machine 150,000 feet a day under ordi- 
narily favorable circumstances. The following letter 
from one of the leading Arkansas yellow pine manu- 
facturing concerns indicates that this has been far ex- 
ceeded. Read it closely and it will be found a “corker.” 

ATCHISON, KAN., May 4, 1900. 

Mr. George W. Decker, Newport, Ark.—Dear Sir—We 
have been using your improved log loader at our mill at 
Onalaska, Ark., for about nine months and take pleasure in 
saying that it fully meets our expectations and your guar- 
antee, and can be safely operated on a narrow gage road, 
our gage being three feet. 

On small logs, of say ten to the thousand, we can load ten 
cars in sixty minutes and on larger logs a proportionate 
increase, as it takes fully as long to load a small log as it 
does a larger one. 

We consider the machine perfect in construction, easy to 
operate and indispensable to us, and will take pleasure in 
showing the machine and what it can do to any one you 
may refer to us. Yours truly, 

WILLIAM CARLISLE & COMPANY. 

It will be noted that ten cars an hour is spoken of in 
a matter-of-course sort of way, as if it were the regular 
thing. Assuming, however, that it is the exception, it 
shows a ten-hour capacity of anywhere from 200,000 
to 350,000 a day, according to the capacity of the cars, 
for logging cars vary greatly in capacity, and Wm. Car- 
lisle & Co. do not state how heavily they load, but it 
could hardly be, with their methods, less than 2,000 
feet to the car. 

This recommendation is found to be even stronger than 
appears when the previous history of Mr. Carlisle’s ex- 
perience with the Decker log loader is known. ‘Lne 
first machine had some faults of construction, which 
made it very unsatisfactory, and when the new machine 
to replace the one first sold was delivered, the firm 
was in a decidedly critical mood and not disposed to 
take anything for granted. Such an unqualified recom- 
mendation as this from such a concern may, therefore, 
be considered a triumph for the Decker log loader. 





A Growing Menominee [Machinery Concern. 


Since its removal to Menominee, Mich., from Mari- 
nette, Wis., last summer the D. Clint Prescott Company, 
well known as a manufacturer of saw mill machinery, 
has expanded and its quarters, those formerly occupied 
by the old Menominee Iron Works, were found to be 
much too small. A new foundry and storage buildings 
were erected and many new machines installed, just about 
doubling the capacity of the old plant. Loren L. Pres- 
cott, vice-president of the company, says that it still 
finds its quarters small and is going to build a new 
pattern shop and loft and make changes and additions 
to the office to accommodate the growing business. The 
plant has been running night and day since the com- 
pany moved to Menominee. The demand for steam set 
ting machines and everything in the saw mill machinery 
line and mining machinery, which the company also 
makes, is very heavy now. In fact, the D. Clint Pres- 
cott Company is enjoying in an unusual degree the full 
benefits of the era of prosperity. 





Branch House on the Pacific Coast. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., the enterprising saw manufac- 
turing concern of Indianapolis, Ind., have found it 
necessary to open another branch house, this time at 
Portland, Ore., on account of the increased demands 
of trade on the coast. 

Their saws have been well and favorably known on 
the Pacific coast for the past twenty-five years, but 
during the last ten — they have pushed sales there 
with more energy than formerly and the consequence 
is that the Aitkins saw has gained rapidly in popu- 
larity. 

The new branch house at Portland will carry a large 
and complete stock of solid and inserted tooth circular 
saws, also gangs, drags and cross-cut saws and all 
other styles of saws manufactured by the firm. They 
will also carry at that point a full line of saw mill spe- 
cialties and supplies, such as are in constant demand 
by saw and planing mills. They will have the largest 
and best equipped saw manufacturing, finishing and 
repair shop on the coast. This shop will have all of 
the latest improved machinery and be in charge of 
competent workmen. 

This branch makes a total of four direct branch 
houses of E. C. Atkins & Co. which, together with other 
numerous mill agencies, form a chain encircling the 
entire globe. 

The Portland address is E. C. Atkins & Co., 60 First 


street. The following agencies will also continue to 
represent the Atkins saws: J. M. Arthur & Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Western Machinery Company, Seattle, 


Wash.; Parke & Lacy Company, San Francisco, Cal. 





The St. Paul Barrel Company’s new plant at St. 
Paul, Minn., is furnished with a Day dust-collecting 
system, with furnace feeder equipment. 





The first fleet of vessels to go to Alaska this spring. 
it was estimated would carry 8,150,000 feet of lumber, 
valued in Seattle at $97,800. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the values at the destination would be mate- 
rially enhanced. Much of the lumber was dressed. 
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THE GROWTH OF A BUSINESS. 


No history of the lumber business of Chicago can be 
written without giving prominence in it the name of 
seidler. ‘Two generations of that name have figured 
among the biggest operators in this city during the 
last half century. It was in 1844 that Jacob Beidler, 
a Pennsylvanian by birth, located in Chicago and began 
work at his trade as a carpenter. In 1847 he opened a 
lumber yard on West Water street, between Rando!ph 
and Lake streets. This was the foundation of the vast 
lumber business later built up by Mr. Beidler and his 
brother Henry, the latter coming to Chicago in 1848. 
lor the first seven years their operations were confined 
to retailing and wholesaling lumber in Chicago, but in 
1854 it was decided to engage in manufacturing as well, 
and a saw mill was erected at Muskegon, Mich., in that 
year, Henry Beidler removing to Muskegon to take 
charge of that end of the business and Jacob Beidler 
remaining in Chicago. A second mill was added in 
1866, and in 1882 the manufacturing capacity of the 
concern was estimated at 30,000,000 feet annually, a 
large amount for those days. ‘The name of the firm in 
1854 became J. Beidier, Bro. & Co., and in 1860 was 
changed to J. Beidler & Bro., continuing as such until 
1871, when the Beidler Manufacturing Company was 
organized, with Jacob Beidier as president. Henry 
Beidier remained at Muskegon until 1876 and after 
returning to Chicago continued his connection with the 
business until 1882, when he retired from active partici- 
pation in its affairs, though residing in Chicago until 
his death. 

The South Branch Lumber Company was organized 
by Jacob Beidler in 1873, with himself as president, 
hb. F, Ferguson as treasurer and Francis beidler as 
secretary. ‘Lhe latter, a son of the founder of the busi- 
ness, began his active connection with the lumber trade 
in the otlice of J. Beidler & Bro. at the age of sixteen. 
‘The South Branch Lumber Company did a separate busi- 
ness from that of the Beidler Manufacturing Company, 
and for years it was one of the largest operators among 
the wholesale lumber concerns in Chicago. 

Jacob and Henry Beidler were counted among the 
solid men of both Muskegon and Chicago, not only 
because of their commercial and financial success, but 
also because of the active interest taken by them in all 
matters for the advancement and growth of the cities 
in which they had taken up their residence. In speaking 
of Jacob Beidler, George W. Hotchkiss, in his Lumber 
and Forest History of the Northwest, says: 

“He was not only accounted one of the pioneers of 
Chicago, but also one of its most enterprising citi- 
zens. With the accumulation of wealth he became one 
of the largest individual holders of property in the 
city, which he improved by the erection of many hand- 
some blocks of buildings, principally consisting of manu- 
facturing and residence structures. In his impulses he 
was most charitable, while yet his munificences were 
seldom made a matter of publicity. Particularly was he 
interested in educational institutions, believing that 
the proper education of the youth of the land was of 
the first importance in forming the character of its 
future citizens. The soul of honor himself, he heartily 
despised cant and hypocrisy, and by his daily life 
exhibited those noble traits which mark the christian 
gentleman. ‘The long and eventful history of the Beidler 
brothers, in its example of usefulness, integrity and 
devotion to the principles of right, both in business and 
private life, are worthy of the emulation of all who 
may read this brief history of their honorable career.” 

This record of the business built up by Jacob and 
Henry Beidler is given simply to show the school’ in 
which the representative of the second generation 
received his training, a training which accounts in 
large measure for the leading position in the lumber 
business of Chicago which is now held by Francis 
Beidler & Co. It is for the purpose of calling attention 
to the rapid growth and present magnitude of the busi- 
ness of the latter concern that this article is written. 

It was in April, 1893, that the firm of Francis Beidler 
& Co. was organized and started in business with offices 
in the Ashland block, corner Clark and Randolph streets. 
One year later the headquarters were removed to the Old 
Colony building, corner Dearborn and Van Buren 
streets, which had just been completed, and at the same 
time, in order to facilitate dispatch in filling rush orders 
and also to provide facilities for catering to the local 
trade of Chicago, a yard was opened on Fisk street, 
south of West Twenty-second street, this being the 
former site of the yard of the South Branch Lumber 
Company. Here was carried a small but well assorted 
stock of white and norway pine dimension and boards, 
together with lath and shingles. 

With the additional facilities thus provided the firm’s 
business grew rapidly and attained such proportions as 
to render the small stock on Fisk street inadequate. It 
became necessary, therefore, to seek more commodious 
quarters, and on May 1, 1898, the yard was moved to 
West Twenty-second and Loomis streets. At the same 
time, in order to concentrate the forces necessary to the 
maintenance of a reputation for prompt shipments, the 
firm moved its offices from the Old Colony building to 
the office building at the corner of West Twenty-second 
and Loomis streets. 

While preparations were being made to move the stock 
from the Fisk street yard to the new location, Armour 
& Co.’s elevator, located just across the slip to the west, 
took fire and was destroyed, together with the entire 
stock of lumber at Fisk street. This was a considerable 
loss just at the beginning of the shipping season, but 
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large stocks at manufacturing points in the north 
enabled Francis Beidler & Co, to fill all car and cargo 
orders with their usual promptitude, and aside from 
meeting local demand the business of the firm experi- 
enced no drawback on account of this fire. As a matter 
of fact, the local frade suffered but little, for carloads 
and cargoes were rushed into the new yard from the 
north and it was soon filled up. Before the end of May, 
1898, it became necessary to secure additional 
yard room and the property formerly occupied by the 
Hamilton & Merryman Company was acquired. Another 
addition to the yard facilities was made in September 
of the same year by annexing the yard formerly occu- 
pied by the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Company, 
thus giving to Francis Beidler & Co. the entire street 
frontage on Loomis street from ‘West Twenty-second 
street to the river. These additions, together with the 
original yard at the corner of West Twenty-second and 
Loomis streets, gave a yard area equal to half of the 
lake front park, and one would think should have pro- 
vided enough piling room for all the stock any Chicago 
lumber concern could possibily utilize. But the business 
continued to grow, and in March, 1899, the yard of the 
John O’Brien Lumber Company, on ‘Throop street, was 
added, extending the Beidler frontage on 'Twenty-second 
street from Loomis to Throop. In August of the same 
year the yard formerly occupied by W. M. Gunton & Co., 
on the west side of Loomis street, was also added, which, 
together with the addition of the O’Brien yard, doubled 
‘the former yarding capacity of the firm and gave a pil- 


counting room during business hours and which shows 
only half of the office force. 

Last fall it became necessary to secure additiona] 
office room and accordingly a new brick structure wag 
erected adjoining the old office and doubling its capacity, 
At the same time the former office was entirely recon. 
structed and now Francis Beidler & Co. have one of the 
most commodious and conveniently arranged offices in 
the lumber district. 

Being in position to fill promptly and satisfactorily 
any order that may be given it, from stock on hand and 
from large stocks of white and norway pine and hard. 
woods at points in Michigan and Wisconsin, and yellow 
pine and hardwoods at manufacturing points south, 
Francis Beidler & Co. are always ready to make estj- 
mates based on lowest quotations, and an inquiry on 
a carload is accorded the same careful attention ag is 
given to contracts of greater magnitude. 

For purposes of convenience the business is divided 
into two departments; one comprising white and nor- 
way pine dimension and boards, lath, pine and cedar 
shingles, and the other hardwoods, including yellow 
pine, the latter being a recent department conducted 
under the management of H. S. Hayden, with J. D, 
Bolton as assistant, and the new department bids fair 
to equal if it does not exceed in magnitude the older 
branch of the business, 

George Engelking is general manager of the business 
and at the same time gives special attention to the white 
and norway pine department, which has reached such 








Interior of Francis Beidler & Co.’s Main Office. 


ing space equal to that occupied by the famous Midway 
Plaisance at the world’s fair. 

The accompanying bird’s-eye view of the yard of 
Francis Beidler & Co, will give to the reader some idea 
of its magnitude, but no adequate idea of the size and 
variety of the stock carried can be acquired without a 
visit to the yard and a walk through the different alleys. 
The stock is complete and well assorted imboth pine and 
hardwoods, as well as in every variety of shingles and 
lath. If this stock were to be moved’ downtown and 
piled along Madison street east of the river, a space six 
piles wide the entire distance from Market street to the 
Jake would be covered with lumber piles thirty feet 
high. The switches and docks are equal in length and 
each long enough to form a dock on one side and a load- 
ing track on the other the entire length of the imaginary 
Madison street yard above mentioned. 

The large shed which will be noticed in the bird’s-eye 
view at the corner of Throop and Twenty-second streets 
is devoted to the handling and loading of car material 
and other high grade short stock, which can be loaded 
direct to the cars in the shed. West of this large shed 
and east of the main office is a building devoted entirely 
to the manufacture of grain doors, a car of which was 
being loaded at the time the bird’s-eye view was 
made. The other sheds shown in the view are used ‘for 
storing kiln dried hardwood, dressed stock for imme- 
diate shipment, and a large and well assorted stock of 
white pine, white cedar and red cedar shingles; also an 
equally complete stock of pickets, dressed and pointed. 

The presumption is well grounded that the office force 
has kept pace with the increased facilities and grad- 
ually grown in numbers. since 1893. -The reader can 
judge something of the clerical capacity from the accom- 
panying reproduction of a photograph taken in the main 


large proportions under ‘his personal supervision. D. 8. 
Maxwell, who was long associated with the Ludington, 
Wells & Van Schaick Company, is in charge of the firm’s 
interests at Menominee, Mich., and in the surrounding 
territory, and 8. B. Sanderson, who was with the Kirby- 
Carpenter Company for about eighteen years, looks after 
the buying in the north. Other representatives are 
located at interior points, leoking after the various 
interests and attending to the shipping of cuts of several 
mills which are bought outright by the concern. 

The firm’s trade is not confined to local points nor 
to even the central states, as shipments are often made 
as far west as Seattle, Wash., south as far as Houston, 
Tex., and New Orleans, La., and east as far as Boston, 
Mass. Especial care is taken when answering inquiries 
from the east to describe any differences there may 
be in methods of grading, and on this account shipments 
to the eastern markets have always proved satisfactory. 

Mr. Beidler’s interests in the lumber business are not 
confined exclusively to the operations outlined above. 
He is a heavy stockholder in the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tonawanda, N. Y., and in the Santee River 
Cypress Company, of Ferguson, 8. C. The latter operates 
a large mill plant at Ferguson, manufacturing cypress 
lumber on an extensive scale and also cutting hardwoods. 
In addition to these, Mr. Beidler is a member of the 
Beidler-Robinson Lumber Company, operating a num- 
ber of retail yards in the Dakotas, this branch of the 
business being under the direct management of W. H. 
Robinson. : 

All the above goes to show that a business of magnl- 
tude may be built up on legitimate lines and maintained 
by methods which include thoroughness in every detail 
and a desire at all times to furnish to the customer just 
what he wants and ship it promptly when desired. 
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Wholesale Lumber Yards of,|Francis Beidler & Co., West Twenty-Second, Loomis and Throop Streets, Chicago. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES. 


President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, who at the recent annual meeting 
was authorized to appoint a railroad committee and 
also a committee on constitution and by-laws, has 
announced their appointment as follows. 


Railroad Committee. 


W. W. Reilley, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E, A. Thomas, Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
George H. Leatherbee, Reliance Lumber Company, Chicago. 
George D. Burgess, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 


A. R. Vinnedge, Vinnedge Bros., Chicago. 

W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis, Minn. 

M. J. Houck, Houck & Ely, Dayton, O. 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





ANNUAL [iEETING OF THE CINCINNATI LUII- 
BERMEN’S CLUB. 


Crncrnnatt, O., May 15.—The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club held its annual meeting last night at the Burnet 
house, A fine dinner was the acceptable prelude to the 
business session, the latter being held with J. Watt 
Graham in the chair. 

Letters were read from Secretary Kimball, of the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers, in which was 
maintained the position of the association in refusing to 
recognize Cincinnati as an open market for all kinds of 
lumber. The club decided without a dissenting voice to 
acknowledge the receipt of these letters, duly file them, 
and answer, reaffirming the former declaration of the 
club that Cincinnati is an open market. 

Reports from the various officers and committees were 
read, all of which showed the club in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The financial demands consequent upon the recent 
meeting here of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion had all been met and no debts were outstanding in 
any connection. Votes of hearty thanks were given 
B. A. Kipp, C. W. Tomlinson and the Burnet house 
management for services rendered during the national 
meeting. 

The annual election was then taken and resulted as 
follows: 

President, T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 

First vice-president, T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lum- 
ber Company. 

Second vice-president, P. O. Possell, of Gage & Possell. 

Secretary, W. B. Hay, of M. B. Farrin. 

Treasurer, A. V. Fuhrman. 

J. Watt Graham, the retiring president, took hold of 
the club’s affairs at a time when hustling was demanded, 
In addition to the responsibilities added in connection 
with the arrangements for the Paris exposition display 
was the work of preparation for and carrying out of the 
program at the recent National meeting. Mr. Graham 
certainly showed himself not lacking in ability to grapple 
successfully with every demand upon him. His record 
the past year speaks for itself in the minutes of the club, 
but above all in the remembrances of his fellow members 
and fellow workers. 

The election of Mr. Moffett is a well deserved promo- 
tion, as he was the next in line for the place. He has 
been one of the most enthusiastic and consistent workers 
of the club, his attendance at the meetings having long 
ago classed him among the “regulars.” 

Mr. Stone, who also goes up a notch in the roll of 
officers, is a most earnest worker in the interests of the 
organization. 

Mr. Possell, although a newcomer here, has made his 
presence felt, as his selection to office sufficiently proves. 

Of those old timers, Mr. Hay and Mr. Fuhrman, wheel- 
horses of the club and most capable, genial and go-ahead 
business men, nothing can be said further than is 
embraced in the indorsement given them from year to 
year in claiming their services for the club. 

Stuart Allen, general southern agent of the Hoosaic 
Tunnel Line, was elected a member of the club. 

Acting upon the suggestion in a letter from President 
W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, who is still taking a rest at Hot Springs, the 
matter of a local deputy inspector was considered and 
the result was that the president appointed the following 
committee to finally act in the matter: M. B. Farrin, 
chairman; Mr. Swain, Mr. Robbins, Mr. Dulweber and 
Mr. Bennett. A meeting was called for May 22 to hear 
the report of the committee. 

It was also decided to change the night of the meeting 
oi the club to the second Tuesday of each month. 

The following were present: T. J. Moffett, J. Watt Gra- 
ham, A. V. Fuhrman, B. A. Kipp, W. T. Hanna, C. W. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Sherman, H. P. Wiborg, M. B. Farrin, Ed 
Swain, C. F. Korn, James King, Mr. Gage, George Eber- 
man, Walter Quick, W. B. Hay, George Stuntz, J. B. 
Cochran, P. O. Possell and Charles A. Elliott, of the 
American Lumberman. 


CUMBERLAND RIVER NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 15.—Lumbermen are busy for 
this season of the year, but, compared to the rush and 
excitement of this time last year, when prices were 
on the jump almost daily, and no one could tell just 
what would happen next or where they would stop, busi- 
ness is almost dull. Most of the mills, however, are 
running night and day, and there is considerable lumber 
moving. 

Prices are pretty well maintained, but both buyers 
and sellers seem to be holding off. A very large percent- 
age of lumber due to arrive on the Nashville market 
is still up the river, kept there by the failure of high 
water to materialize, and unless the June tide makes its 
appearance, there will be short stocks by fall. The 
early spring rise usually registers forty-five feet, forcing 
the back water into the tributary creeks and thus float- 
ing down the logs hauled to these streams from the 
woods. But this year the rise only registered twenty- 
seven feet, and, as a consequence, the log crop was short, 
and probably the biggest and best poplar logs did not 
come down. 

Ash and poplar are in strong demand on this market. 
Oak is weak, 

There is considerable buying here for shipment to 
foreign countries. F.C. Van Stone bought from fifteen 
to twenty cars of oak and poplar from various dealers 
last week, the lumber going to Liverpool and Belgium. 
The Hewes Lumber Company, of Wilmington, Del., also 
bought several carloads for shipment to Liverpool. 

Tennessee fruit growers are now large consumers of 
lumber in the shape of fruit crates. Most of these crates 
come from Florida and the far south. 

The Carlin Furniture Company, recently organized at 
Chattanooga, has placed an order for $9,000 worth of 
machinery for its new factory and will build a large 
new saw mill in the center of a tiact of timber which 
it owns on Walden’s ridge. 

Carter & Sims, of Sparta, who recently sold the site 
of their planer, have purchased the oak wood lots in 
Sparta and will begin the erection of their plant imme- 
diately. A saw mill will be put in in connection with 
the planer. 


THE HARDWOOD TRADE AT MEMPHIS. 


MeMPHIS, TENN., May 15.—A new turn has been taken 
in the matter of grievances entertained by Memphis 
lumbermen against the railroad companies and it is 
almost a certainty that the state railroad commission 
will hold a meeting at this point in a short time for the 
purpose of relieving the dealers and mill owners, if it is 
possible. Many of the lumbermen are of the opinion 
that it will be impossible for them to adjust their dif- 
ferences with the transportation companies without 
assistance of a legal character. For this reason the 
Lumbermen’s Club decided at a meeting held last night 
to bring the various grievances to the attention of the 
Tennessee railroad commssion in a formal manner and 
asaclub, Already correspondence between a well known 
local lumber firm and the commission has been passing, 
though up to the present time no results have been 
attained. 

As has already been stated in this department, the 
lumbermen are kicking because they are charged what 
they are pleased to term extortionate switching charges 
and also stand unreasonable demurrage regulations, and 
one of the later developments in the situation is that 
where a car of lumber is to be switched from one road 
among the Memphis lines to another and the car has 
to also go over the tracks of an intermediate line, instead 
of the charge being $2 it is $4 per car, or twice what 
the direct switching is. Another specific complaint is 
against the Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroads. It is charged by the dealers that on 
account of the competition these roads will handle no 
cars from off their lines from local manufacturing 
plants or yards loaded with lumber, to the other, thus 
enforcing the rule that stuff must go out over the tracks 
of the originating line. Another kick is that the IIli- 
nois Central has raised the minimum carload on logs 
from 40,000 to 60,000 pounds and the contention of the 
railroad company is that now instead of furnishing 
40,000 to 60,000 pound capacity cars it has only 
80,000 capacity cars on this division and cannot 
afford to get revenue on less than the 60,000-pound 
minimum. On the other hand the lumbermen proclaim 
that it is impossible for them to put more than 50,000 
pounds in logs on one of these cars and that more 
frequently only 40,000 pounds are hauled; in other 
words they claim they cannot afford to pay freight on 
from 10,000 to 20,000 more pounds than are actually 
hauled. 

So far as the local market situation is concerned, 
there has been no improvement over the past several 
weeks, The mill man, however, is now having his 
inning in this district, whereas the wholesaler had his 
for several months out of last year. The latter had a 
number of contracts which had to be filled at the low 
prices and the stuff was moved on the new prices—to 
the aggrandisement of the wholesale man. Then, in 
turn, the dealer overbought in many instances at the 
new prices and now he is doing the grumbling. Only 
a few contracts are moving at the old prices and there 
are few inquiries just now for new ones. 

The northwestern trade, or that which is in the ter- 
ritory of the Central Traffic Association, is dead, and 
this condition is attributed by the well posted ones 
to the strikes which are in evidence throughout the sec- 
tion indicated. Trade between the Memphis district 
and Philadelphia and kindred points is sympathetically 
affected, though the export movement is much better. 








This business is about normal and little change is to be 
noted in the prices. The mill men have no stocks on 
hand to speak of and only a few of the dealers have 
accumulated much lumber on sticks. Those who have 
come under the class which have rather overbought. 

Meantime logs are at about the same old prices. 
They are in good demand, but where certain timber jg 
being held at $12, about $10.50 is being offered. None 
of this is moving and it will thus be seen that prices 
on the crude product have not yet gone down. 

John E. Williams, secretary to the Lumbermen’s ad- 
visory board on behalf of the commercial forestry 
exhibit to the Paris exposition, is expected to sail from 
New York on the American line steamer New York 
on May 30. When he arrives he will probably find the 
commercial forestry building in process of erection and 
will be in time to superintend the installation of exhib- 
its. Some time in June this very important display will 
be in shape for visitors. Since the exposition was for- 
merly opened on April 15 this would seem to be very 
late, but it is doubtful if the exposition can be consid- 
ered completed before June 15, so that after all, the 
American lumbermen will not be much behind the rest of 
the world, including France itself. 





SOME SHADING IN PRICES. 


BraprorD, Pa., May 13.—We are not real well posted 
regarding the hardwood trade in this section, but we 
think that stocks at the mills are larger than last year, 
However, it is mostly green stock and is principally 
beech and maple. There was a good deal of maple 
shipped in here last winter from Michigan. Prices on 
hardwoods seem about the same, excepting that the 
small mills are offering to shade the market for imme- 
diate shipment Watson & MFACHEM. 





VERY LITTLE LUMBER ON HAND. 


Hatuaway, TENN., May 10.—I am not in position to 
be posted very thoreughiy on the quantity of lumber 
now at the mills. In this vicinity there is very little 
lumber and only a small amount being manufactured. 
In the past two weeks there has been very little call for 

any kind of lumber. 
D. B. Burnett, at Reelfoot, is putting up a small mill 
and will manufacture gum and sycamore. 
F. L. Peck. 


NOT MUCH DRY STOCK AVAILABLE. 


FERDINAND, IND., May 10.—All the mills have plenty 
to saw and it is sold mostly green. It is put on stick 
to dry by the lumber dealers, who are chiefly Chicago 
men. In regard to dry stock there is not much to be 
had. I think I have more than anybody else around 
here and that will all be shipped out soon. In regard 
to trade I think it will hold out all the year. I have 
no fear of a decline. I take my time in selling and dis- 
pose of my stock mostly in the fall of the year. What 
I ship now is what is left over from last fall. Trade 
at present is not quite as active as it has been, as the 
dealers are unable to get any lumber, it being picked 
up at the mill about as soon as manufactured. 

J. H. BECKMANN. 


MANUFACTURING ADVANTAGES OF NASHVILLE. 


There is in preparation, shortly to be published, a 
brochure on the city of Nashville, advance proofs of 
which the Lumberman has seen, which contains some 
interesting figures and data regarding the business inter- 
ests of that city. The claim is made that in almost 
every particular affecting manufacturing interests Nash- 
ville is excellently equipped and far surpasses most 
southern cities. It has cheap coal, low freight rates, 
available raw material, cheap and satisfactory labor and 
low cost of living. Its raw materials are coal, iron ore, 
lime, phosphate, rock, timber, etc., in addition to which 
it is the center of an important agricultural district. It 
is as a primary hardwood market that Nashville is of 
interest to readers of the Lumberman. It is claimed that 
100,000,000 feet of lumber is handled annually in that 
city, amounting in value to $3,000,000. Based upon 
the hardwood resources of the Cumberland river district 
are numerous important manufacturing establishments. 
There are a number of modern saw mills, planing mills, 
sash and door factories, cooperage works, and other 
miscellaneous woodworking industries. The section of 
which Nashville is the natural center abounds in manu- 
facturing establishments, as is indicated by the following 
summary: Saw mills, planing mills and lumber, 4,000; 
furniture, 500; desks and interior work, 300; carriage 
and wagon factories, 200; coffin factories, 75. 








FROM CAIRO TO THE CAPE. 


The above caption has a somewhat familiar and 
exceedingly attractive sound, recalling, as it does, the 
great railway project that was being developed on the 
eve of the South African war, involving the construc: 
tion of a north and south railway from Cairo, Egypt, 
to the Cape of Good Hope. In this case, however, it 18 
used merely to show something of the extent of the 
hardwood trade of the well known firm of E. Sondheimer 
& Co., of this city. Last week they shipped three cars 
of white ash lumber, one and two inch thicknesses, from 
their branch yard at Cairo, Ill., to Cape Town, South 
Africa. The lumber was all of best quality and brought 
4 stiff price. Messrs. Sondheimer & Co., say that they 
are having a splendid trade in foreign parts, largely 
in England and Germany, to say nothing of their Cami 
dian trade, which has been exceedingly active in the pas 
two months. 
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ON PUGET SOUND. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 12.—It is estimated that dur- 
ing the present month cargoes of lumber aggregating 
over 8,000,000 feet will leave Puget sound points for 
Cape Nome. The greater part of this will go from Seat- 
tle and Ballard. C. D. Stimson, of the Stimson Mill 
Company, states that for the past three or four weeks 
they have been shipping at the rate of 200,000 feet a day, 
a large part of it being accumulated yard stock which 
has been bought for Nome. 

F. Benson, of Cathlamet, who operates the largest log- 
ging camp on the Columbia river, has recently purchased 
twenty quarter sections on the Nascl and Salmon creeks, 
in Pacific county, and it is reported that he intends to 
put in a logging railroad. The difference in the price of 
logs on Willapa harbor and the Columbia justifies the 
long haul to get to the latter market. 

The citizens of Everett are considerably agitated over 
a project to establish at that point a plant to utilize 
the fir stumps of old logging works. These are to be 
transformed into Burgundy pitch, creosote, charcoal and 
a list of by-products which rivals that of petroleum. 
There is certainly no lack of raw material for the new 
concern, which is said to have a capital of $25,000, and 
if the figures of the promoters are realized the stumps 
will be worth more than the trunks. 

The Paradise Lake Mill & Tramway Company has 
been incorporated by C. J. Saunders and others. Mr. 
Saunders previously operated the American mill at Seat- 
tle and recently bought the plant near Maltby. 





THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


SeattLe, Wash., May 13.—The city fathers of New 
Whatcom are arguing over the question whether it is 
the part of wisdom to buy or not to buy the saw mill 
located at that point which has been operated by Loggie 
Bros, as the Whatcom Falls Mill Company. The plant 
is run by water power and the cause of the dispute 
is the fact that the city needs to get control of the water 
rights in order to protect its water supply. The mill is 
offered for $50,000. 

The Sobey & McLaughlin mill at Getchell, which was 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at once. The 
H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Minntapolis, purchased 
a half interest in this plant shortly before the fire as 
well as in the one at Ballard belonging to the same firm. 

W. H. Bowman, of the W. H. Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, and W. I. Ewart, of the Coast Lum- 
ber Company, St. Paul, Minn., who have been spending 
the past month on the coast, left last week for Minne- 
apolis. 

A timber deal of more than ordinary size has just been 
closed on land located near Wallace on the main line 
of the Great Northern railway. The deed conveys 80,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber to Walter Alexander, of 
Wasau, Wis., the consideration being $37,663. Curry & 
Stanford negotiated the deal. 

On June 1 a party of timber cruisers representing 
the government is expected to commence several months’ 
work in investigating the hemlock timber of the coast. 
At present this has little value in a commercial way, 
tnough it is recognized as superior to the eastern 
hemlock to which it has a very slight resemblance, and 
it will undoubtedly in course of time take its place in 
the lumber market. 

The barge Skookum, which was built two years ago at 
the old Tacoma mill, expects to start for Cape Nome 
this week with a heavy cargo. She is the largest barge 
ever built on the coast and was originally constructed for 
the purpose of carrying to Alaska the lumber, rolling 
stock and other property of the White Pass & Yukon 
railway. Her present load consists of 1,250,000 feet of 
lumber, 600 head of stock, with hay and feed for them, 
besides several small boats and several hundred tons 
of miscellaneous goods. Just as she was ready to start, 
some of the cattle shippers claimed their stock was 
unduly crowded and that the craft was overloaded. A 
Survey by three experts was made and as a result the 
deck load was reduced and the barge braced in various 
Ways and it is expected that this strange looking craft 
will start northwest as once. She has made a number 
of successful trips to Skagway with enormous loads, 
but that was done by what is known as the inside 
passage. On the present trip she will have to travel 
about 1,000 miles on the open sea. The Holyoke will do 
the towing. It is figured that the freight on her cargo 
amounts to $150,000. The passage for each horse costs 
$65. No passengers will be carried, though there will be 
quite a, crew to care for the stock. 

PR Cape Nome rush has passed the ability of the 
peattle hotels to accommodate the people and every night 
4 the past two weeks there has been a scramble by 
.- arrivals to find a place to sleep. 

‘od ae pose = & Osgood saw mill at Everett 
ployed in pet pw Se yn a This mill was em- 
ediagan _—— or the sash and door factory of 

e Washington Pulley Company, which recentl 
moe a factory in Seattle for the canmthosienre of split 
pulleys, is the defendant in a suit to decide the 


title to a patent fastening which has been used on its 
pulleys. It consists of a triangular piece of steel, one 
edge of which is turned toward the shaft, and a clamp to 
hold it in place. The device has proved successful in pre- 
venting a pulley from turning on the shaft. The suit 
has not yet been decided. 

S. H. Hathaway, who has for the past five years rep- 
resented the Western Machinery Company, has been made 
Seattle manager of the Graton & Knight Belt Company. 

On May 8 the shingle manufacturers’ association 
held a meeting in Seattle and it was decided to order 
a shutdown to commence May 16 and to last for three 
weeks. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 12.—The new owners of the old 
Pennoyer mill in this city are putting in a 1,100 foot Y 
to connect with the Southern Pacific. The dry house 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet will be completed 
ready for operation early next week, and by that time 
the mill will start active work. For the present the 
cut will be about 100,000 feet a day, but as additional 
yard facilities are completed this amount will be 
increased. The orders now on hand are mostly for ship- 
ment to interior points, but the firm expects to cut for 
the foreign trade. The mill will be managed by A. A. 
Ritan, who owns one-fourth of the stock. Ex-Governor 
Pennoyer retains a fourth, and the remainder is owned 
by Everding & Farrell, of this city. 

The dismantling of the old Montgomery saw mill at 
Skamokawa, on the Columbia river, is an illustration of 
the handicap carried by a big mill when it is located 
away from rail connection or from a big city where the 
refuse could be made to pay a portion of the expenses. 
A dozen years ago this mill was one of the largest pro- 
ducers for the ocean trade on the Columbia river, and 
the lumber cut at Skamokawa was sent all over the 
world in ships owned by Montgomery & Colwell. As 
Skamokawa was only a straggling river settlement, there 
was no sale for the slabs and sawdust, and when the 
ocean trade got dull there was no outlet by rail for the 
surplus cut. The big mills at Portland meanwhile con- 
tinued to increase their capacity, and had the advan- 
tages of markets that could be reached by both land and 
sea, while the money received for slab wood and saw- 
dust materially aided in paying the running expenses. 
Under such circumstances the Skamokawa mill was 
turned over to the bats and the owls about seven years 
ago, but not until last week was the last of the machin- 
ery removed and brought to Portland. Some idea of the 
value of slab wood and sawdust in a big city can be 
gleaned from the fact that a single mill in this city 
received over $30,000 for this refuse in 1898. 

Florence, over on the Oregon coast, near the mouth 
of the Siuslaw river, is doing considerable business in 
spite of the handicap of a bad bar, where wrecks are 
frequent among the lumber fleet. The Siuslaw & San 
Francisco Lumber Company is sending a cargo a week 
to southern California ports, and the Florence Lumber 
Company is shipping about the same amount to San 
Francisco. Additional facilities for handling the large 
amount of fine timber easy of access to that point will 
be provided by the construction of a mill at Florence 
by M. E. Saubert & Co. The machinery for the new mill 
is on the ground and it will be ready for operation 
within a few weeks. 

There was something of the carrying-coals-to-New- 
castle appearance to the little coaster Del Norte when 
she steamed into Portland harbor last Saturday with 
about 300,000 feet of redwood lumber aboard. Portland 
ships lumber all over the world, and seldom figures as 
an importer, and the cargo of the Del Norte naturally 
excited attention. It came from Eureka, Cal., the home 
of the redwood, and is used in the manufacture of furni- 
of the red wood, and is to be used in the manufacture of 
furniture and for finishing interiors of houses. Occa- 
sional smal] lots are received through the year, but the 
cargo just arrived is about the largest that has yet 
reached here. 

James Muckle, who is running a big logging camp on 
the Cowemann river, in Cowlitz county, Washington, is 
reported to have taken 17,000,000 feet of fir logs off one 
quarter section, and estimates that there is fully 5,000,- 
000 feet of good merchantable logs still standing on the 
claim. 

The activity in logging and lumber circles all over 
the Pacific northwest is so great at the present time 
that some difficulty is experienced in keeping a full crew 
of men. The employees are decidedly more independent 
than the loggers themselves, and are humored more than 
usual in order to keep them at work. As it is, the most 
of the camps have as many men coming and going as 
they have in the woods, and the employment agencies 
in the cities all have standing orders to send good men 
forward whenever they can be found. 

Davenport Bros., of Hood River, Ore., are enlarging 
their already extensive plant, and with the aid of addi- 
tional equipment will have a capacity of 80,000 feet a 
day. 

The Lindsley Bros. Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
has opened an office in Portland and is in the market for 
an unlimited quantity of poles. The company expects to 
ship over a thousand carloads of telegraph and telephone 
poles out of the northwest this year. 


and 


ACTIVITY IN THE REDWOOD DISTRICT. 


Sawn Francisco, Cat.,.May 12.—The lumber business 
on this coast is booming and the mills of all the lumber 
counties of California especially are enjoying an activity 
unexcelled since before the “hard times” set in upon us. 
The vaergies of Del Norte, Humboldt and Mendocino 








counties are expended upon their efforts to satisfy the 
renewed and heavier orders from the eastern states and 
from abroad, and the mills are rushed with orders that 
will take sciue menths to fill. 

The construction of hundreds of miles of railroad in 
the orient is making heavy calls for redwood ties, for the 
latter are the only kind which can repulse the vigorous 
attacks of the native ants and the climatic influences 
found in the countries of the east. The roads built there 
during the last few years have been equipped with pine 
or other ties, and these have been of no use at all, suc- 
cumbing to the ruinous conditions named above and will 
soon have to be replaced by redwood ties from this coast. 
The railroad contractors are of course responsible for the 
use of the inferior useless material, since the pine ties 
are lower in price than the redwood, but the evils are 
now understood and the specifications must of necessity 
call for the substitution of the redwood tie in all future 
contracts. The exports will be heavy this year, for the 
tie products of the redwood forests in 1900 will need 
many more vessels than are available at present to handle 
the trade demands of the orient for the lumber products 
of this coast. 

In Humboldt county the mills are heavily charged with 
orders and every mill company is nervous about being 
able to fill the same with any kind of expedition. The 
large mill at Scotia is manufacturing lumber up to its 
daily capacity of 150,000 feet. There are 150 men 
employed in the woods. A new railroad is being graded 
to a location opposite Pepperwood and the company 
estimates that over 30,000,000 feet will be logged there 
during the approaching summer. The logs ready for the 
mill operations at Scotia are scaled at 35,000,000 feet 
and the woodsmen are occupied in getting out as many 
more. 

The Occidental mill, at Eureka, owned and operated by 
McKay & Co., is rushing along at an encouraging speed 
under the able supervision of the manager, Dave Gill. 
‘The latter has been considering the advisability of start- 
ing up his own mill at De Haven, Mendocino county, but 
has decided to keep it inactive until better prices for red- 
wood offer some encouragement. Manager Gill is one of 
the most expert mill men on this coast, and his efforts at 
Eureka for the Occidental mill have resulted in making 
it one of the best paying and up-to-date plants in the 
redwood belt. 

At last it can be truly said that the great, much spoken 
about and often written about redwood consolidation plan 
has fallen through. The result has been anticipated for 
some weeks, but now all the street knows it to be a cer- 
tainty. The result is deplorable and much to be regretted, 
but the efforts were insufficient considering the extent of 
the plan. There was good management at the fore in the 
movement, but the magnitude of the scheme was too vast 
to reassure possible purchasers. The local office men in 
the different concerns which were to be affected by the 
consolidation are greatly pleased with the failure, but 
those who really have the best interests of the redwood 
mills at heart are regretful that the consolidation will 
not be consummated. 

Many of the mountain mills in California are running 
overtime in their endeavor to keep up with their inflow 
of orders. This is true of those in the Truckee and 
Shasta regions, while the others are also rushed and all 
are turning out thousands of feet each day. The Sierra 
Nevada Wood & Lumber Company, at Overton, has more 
orders on hand than it can satisfactorily attend to, and 
it looks as though an addition to the mill will have to be 
made before long. The product from this mill is very 
satisfactory to eastern purchasers and orders are coming 
in every day to an extent unthought of. There are actu- 
ally orders on hand now to keep the whole plant busy all 
the season in order to anywhere near fill them. This is 
a great paying concern and is one of the best managed of 
any on the Pacific coast. Under the efforts of Manager 
Spencer there is never a hitch in the day’s program and 
every little detail of the management is cared for. In 
fact, he is a veritable General Otis of mill men for minute 
supervision, as a successful manager should be. This 
year will be a banner one for the company, in both the 
mill proper and in the box factory, which is humming 
along at a goodly rate. 

The Sierra Lumber Company’s work in its Red Bluff 
factory is on the increase, as is the case usually at this 
season of the year. The company is averaging the ship- 
ment of a carload a day of box material, doors, sash 
and other products, beside a large amount of building 
material to the interior. This season is expected to 
exceed the record of last year. 

The movement to insure a sufficient amount of redwood 
lumber to satisfy eastern trade demands is progressing 
slowly, as all such efforts of equal magnitude do, and 
something definite should be accomplished before the next 
fortnight is over. It is a most excellent movement and 
deserves a great and lasting success. It has not been 
decided just where the consolidated yard and planing 
mill with its kilns shall be located, but the choice lies 
between only two sites, so that there should be no great 
difficulty in arriving at an early decision. The plan is 
worked up on the same old line advocated by the local 
lumber trade journal, and, when consummated, will be a 
monument to the sagacity of the redwood manufacturers. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES, 


The Gray’s Harbor Commercial Company, of Cos- 
mopolis, cut, during the first four months of the year, 
17,267,500 feet of lumber and 31,500,000 shingles. 


A new boom company has been organized to put in a 
boom at South Bend, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. This boom will. take the place of the old 
settlers’ boom, which blocked the entire stream. 
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The Record. 


Arkansas. 


Benton—The Faisst Lumber Company, of Bryant, is put- 
ting in a large mill near this point. 

England—The Keo Shingle Company has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $15,000 to $200,000. 

Lonsdale—The Sorrento Lumber Company, Sorrento, III., 
will build a new plant here. 

California. 

Fresno—C. 8. Pierce has been succeeded by the C. 8. 
Pierce Lumber Company, incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $125,000, of which $45,000 is paid in. The directors 
are C. 8. Pierce, J. Q. Anderson, M. E. Pierce, B. B. Pierce, 
and M. Pierce, all of Fresno. 

Halfmoon Bay—Borden & Hatch are erecting shingle mill. 


Connecticut. 
Thompsonville—Henry 8S. Pease has been succeeded by 


W. F. Bell. 
Idaho. 


Weiser—The Weiser Valley Lumber Company, Ltd., was 
recently incorporated by the following residents of Weiser : 
Thomas FB. Kelly, Eugene T. Merritt, George F. Nolan, 
Napoleon B. Merritt, Alphus Woodward, Thomas A. Mer- 
ritt and Fred H. Merritt. This company succeeds Thomas 
T. Kelly. 





Illinois. 


Albion—Joseph Harris & Son have sold to the Park Lum- 
ber Company. 

Chicago—Henry Ronnenfeldt has withdrawn from the firm 
of Bader. Ross & Co., and Louis J. Bader has been admitted. 

The Chicago Barrel & Box Company has been incorporated 
with an authorized stock of $2,500—-L. Winkelbleck will 
remove office June 1 from 2437 Indiana avenue to 904 
Plymouth building, 309 Dearborn street. 

Le Roy—N. W. Phillips has succeeded to the lumber and 
coal business of Clarey & Payne. 

Oblong—G. W. Shire has closed out his lumber business 
here. 

Orland—E. M. Powell has recently begun in the lumber 
business here. 

Indiana. 


Lafayette—The Henry Taylor Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $200,000. 

Lima—George W. Sibley, contractor and builder, will 
engage in the lumber business here. 


Indian Territory. 


Collinsville—The Norton Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business here. 
Holdenville—Cross & Butt have recently begun in the lum- 
ber business. 
Okmulgee—Mead & Johnson have recently begun in the 
lumber business. 
lowa. 


Alta Vista—Henry Kiene has sold his lumber and saw 
mill business to the Alta Vista Lumber Company 

Chelsea--J. H. Hrabak has succeeded to the lumber busi- 
ness of Benesh Fros. 

Fonda—Woodford & Wheeler have sueceeded to the lum- 
ber business of the Woodford & Wheeler Co. 

Wesley—S. A. Sylvester & Co. have sold their lumber 
business to the Wesley Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 


Havana—J. W. Bowersock has sold one-half of his interest 
and the firm name is changed to Bowersock & Harrison. 


Louisiana. 


Hornbeck—Thomas Taylor & Co. have sold their saw mill 
business. 
Maine. 


Portland—tThe Blanchard Lumber Company has engaged 
in the lumber business with an authorized capital stock of 
$75.000: incornorators. Helen A. Rlanchard, of Concord, 
president, and H. W. Blanchard. treasurer. 

Portland—tThe International Lumber Company has Incor- 
porated with Albion Ryan. of Everett, president, and Charles 
A. Burgess. of Newtonville, treasurer. Authorized capital 
stock, $300,000. 

Rumford Falls—Virgil Linnell has purchased Willard L. 
White's planing mill. 


Maryland. 


Cumberland—The Western Maryland Lumber Company 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. Directors, 
Daniel Annan, jr.. Henry Miltenberger, George B. Wise, 
Allen B. Spies and Beniamin A. Richmond. 

Cumberland—Christopher Kelly has sold his lumber yard 
to Henry Miltenberger, of the Western Maryland Lumber 
Company. 

Massachusetts. 


Boston—Andrew L. Leatherbee will operate the lumber 
yards of Albert H. Rhodes. 

Worcester—The Tennessee Coal & Lumber Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $750,000; directors, Dr. 
Juluius Garst, C. R. B. Claflin, of Worcester, and G. W. 
Sanders. of Pierre, S. Dak.: with C. R. B. Claflin as presi- 
dent: Hon. Pleasant L. Phillips, of Jamestown, Tenn., vice- 
president; and W. A. Phillips, Jamestown, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Michigan. 

Gladstone—The Quinnesec Log & Lumber Company has 

started a saw mill here. 


Minnesota. 


Freeport—Moritz Hoeschen has sold out. 
Salway—Sibley & Co. have recently begun in the lumber 
business. 
Willmar—The New London Milling Company has engaged 
in the lumber, grain and coal business here. 
Winona—The C. M. Youmans Lumber Company has sold 
out. 
Mississippi. 
Myrtle—Gibson & Kinney will operate the saw mill 
formerly operated by J. T. Kinney. 
De Soto—Hodges Bros., of Boonville, have started a saw 
mill here. 
Missouri. 
Adrian—H. W. Moses & Son have sold out their grain 
and lumber business. 
La Plata—H. Elmore succeeds J. H. Miles. 
Willow Springs—Pease Bros. are putting in planing mill. 


Montana. 

Livingston—A. W. Miles has purchased the lumber busi- 
ness of the Gordon Bros. Lumber Company. 

Red Lodge—The Red Lodge Lumber & Hardware Com- 
pany succeeds Fulton & Dalton and the Red Lodge Lumber 
Company. 

New Hampshire. 

Dover—John Mathews, of Berwick, will engage in the 
lumber business here. 

New York. 


Dickinson Center—B. L. Orcutt has taken into partnership 





his two sons and the firm name has been changed to B. L. 
Orcutt & Sons. 

Farmersville—William Henry has been succeeded in the 
saw and planing mill business by William Henry & Son. 

Lockport—Le Van & Gritman have been succeeded by Wil- 
liam G. Damerow. 

New York City—Crane & Clark have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000, to engage in the lumber and 
building material business. Directors—Thomas Roe, of Ingle- 
side, New Canaan, Conn., and Charles Hersey, of Yonkers. 


North Carolina. 


Sanford—The Clements-Ross Manufacturing Company has 
organized and will engage in the veneer business at this point. 


Ohio. 


Ashtabula—J. D. Hitchcock & Co., of Jefferson, O., have 
purchased the planing mill and lumber business of George 
D. Zeile. 

Barberton—W. C. Koonce, agent, has been succeeded by 
the Pioneer Lumber Company. 

Belle Center—M. S. Harrod & Son have been succeeded 
by Harrod & Caines. 

Marion—The Ohio Valley Company recently began in the 
lumber business here. 

Oklahoma. 


Okarche—N. B. Utt & Bro. have been succeeded in the 
lumber business by C. J. Woodson. 

Pawnee—The Norton Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
will engage in the lumber business at this point. 

Yukon—The 8S. W. Hogan Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, to succeed 8S. 
W. Hogan. ‘The incorporators are 8. W. Hogan, D. W. 
Hogan and N. M. Hogan, of Yukon. 


Pennsylvania. 


Allegheny—The J. G. Christe Lumber Company has begun 
in the lumber business here. 

Beaver—Bradley, Miller & Co., of West Bay City, Mich., 
have started in the lumber business here. 

Kaston—S. E. Stocker has begun in the planing mill and 
lumber business here. 

Hamburg—The Hamburg Vlaning Mill Company has re- 
cently begun here 

Huntington—H. Benton Leedom has bought the lumber 
and coal yard of J. H. Danenhower. 

Lansdale—Bard & Land have been succeeded by Land & 
Rimby. 

Newberry—John Haag & Son have dissolved partnership, 
John W. Haag continuing the business. ‘ 

Pittsburg—The Speer Box & Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. 


South Dakota. 


Hazel— Albert Forch has sold his lumber business at this 

point. 
Tennessee. 

Gleeson—Dudley, Bynum & Ihlenberg have sold out. 

Woods Cove—John II. Ivy will move saw mill here from 
Columbus City. 

Texas. 

Blanket—Reeves & Keeves have succeeded to the lumber 
business of Reeves & Routh. 

Lampasas—W. I*. Mace has sold his lumber business. 


Utah. 


Park City—The J. C. Weeter Lumber Company has sold 
out to Arthur Weeter and others. 


Vermont. 


Stevens Mills—Stevens, Barrows & Co. have assumed 
charge of the mills formerly operated by W. B. Locklin, 
receiver for Stevens & Adams, and will continue the business 
with Mr. Stevens as manager. 


Virginia. 


Martinsville—H. C. Turner has engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber here. 


West Virginia. 


Cass—The West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by J. K. Cass, 
of Tyrone, Pa.: J. C. Luke, of East Orange, N. J.; S. K. 
Slaymaker, of Philadelphia, Pa.; D. L. Luke, of Piedmont, 
and C. F. Moore, of Covington. 


Washington. 


Gobel—The Day & Bell Lumber Company recently started 
in business here. 

Seattle—The Snohomish Logging Company has been incor- 
porated by C. H. Cobb, L. Hl. Cyphers and L. B. Stedman, 
with $20,000 capital. 

Lost Mountain—The Lost Mountain Shingle Mill Com- 
Sa has started in business here with a capital stock of 
$5,000. 





Wisconsin. 


Bangor—The lumber firm of G. H. Cooper has _ been 
changed to G. H. Cooper & Son. 

Muscoda—John Young has sold his lumber business to 
the Heddles Lumber Company, of Edgerton. 

Prairie du Chien—The Weyerhaeuser Hardwood Lumber 
Company has engaged in the manufacture of hardwood 
lumber and pine shingles at this point. 

Stoughton—The Stoughton Lumber Company has sold to 
the Heddles Lumber Company, of Edgerton (instead of vice 
versa, as appeared in last week's issue). 





NEW MILL.S 





Alabama. 


Bessemer—Nordman & Glenn will erect saw mill on a 1,700- 
acre tract in Walker county. 

Mobile—The Sullivan Timber Company has ordered a new 
mill of 80,000 feet daily capacity, to replace the one recently 
burned at Choctaw Point. 

Arkansas. 


Ashdown—J. C. Bowles is operating a saw mill at this 
place. ‘ 
Georgia. 
Cecil—The saw mill plant of J. N. Bray & Co., recently 
wrecked by an explosion, will be rebuilt at once. 
Idaho. 


Lewiston—The saw mill plant of L. A. Porter, recently 
burned, will be rebuilt within sixty days. 


Illinois. 


Lexington—Rockwell Bros.’ saw mill, recently burned, will 
be rebuilt at once. 


Kentucky. 


E. W. Strack is building a new saw mill here of 30,000 feet 
daily capacity. 
Maine. 


Mercer—Harry Kimball has the foundations laid for a 
new saw mill on the line of the Franklin, Somerset & Ken- 
nebec railroad. 

South Gardiner—The South Gardiner Lumber Company is 
building a new shingle mill. 





Massachusetts. 


Bridgewater—A. L. Lyon will rebuild mill with four times 
the capacity of the one recently burned. 


Michigan. 


Atkinson—The Metropolitan Lumber Company has pur. 
chased new machinery to rebuild its two big mills recently 


burned. 
New York. 


Buffalo—The C. W. Hamilton estate planing mill, burned 
five years ago with a loss of. $200,000 is being rebuilt. 

Schenectady—Peckham, Wolfe & Co. will remove yards 
to a larger location and erect a large brick planing mill. 

Wilson—H. F. Gills recently began in the planing mil] 
sash and door business at this point. i 


Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City—T. F. Lee will erect a planing mill. 
Pennsylvania. 


. alla Dow DeWitt will rebuild saw mill recently 
urned. 

Danville—Mauser & Ritter, of Buffalo Valley, Pa., are 
building a large saw mill. 

Langhorne—Horace G. & Harvey E. Woodman are building 
a large saw mill plant. 

Millville—The Millville Box & Lumber Company hag 
started a box factory and planing mill. 

Montour’s Run—The saw mill of Strayer, Rentz & Van 
Lew, recently burned, is being rebuilt. 

Watson Run—tThe saw mill of the Walter G. Harper Lum. 
ber Company, recently burned, will be rebuilt to resume opera- 
tion in June. 

Vermont. 


West Townsend—The W. H. ‘Taft saw mill, recently burned, 
will be rebuilt. 


West Virginia. 


Clarksburg—A joint stock company headed by James and 
Cc. C. Ridenour will rebuild the planing mill recently burned. 


Washington. 


Anacortes—Messrs. Ferguson, Smith, Munro and Ewing, of 
Nebraska City, have put in machinery for a new shingle mill 
at this point, with a daily capacity of 125,000. 

KEXverson—It is stated that the mill of the Hastings Mill 
ary. recently burned at Goshen, may be rebuilt at this 
place. 

Republic—The San Poil Lumber Company has purchased 
machinery for a new shingle mill. 


Wisconsin. 


Flanner—Gardiner Bros. have decided to rebuild the mill 
recently burned, to be in operation by August 1. 

Green Bay—The Dobray saw mill, recently burned, will be 
rebuilt. 

Mishicot—Aug. Rhode will rebuild saw mill recently 
burned, to be ready for operation July 1. 

Moeville—I. 8. Moe will rebuild saw mill recently burned, 


- CASUALTIES. 


Colorado. 


Leadville—John Redmond’s mill burned May 9. Loss, 
$4,000; insurance, $2,000. 


Georgia. 


Cecil—The large saw and shingle mill of J. N. Bray & 
Co. was entirely destroyed by a boiler explosion which killed 
five men. No insurance. 

Mount Vernon.—The Hilton & Dodge saw mill burned May 
8, with a heavy loss, fairly well covered by insurance. 


Idaho. 


Sandpoint—The Sandpoint Lumber Company lost its 
shingle mill by fire. Loss, $4,000, with light insurance. 


Indiana. 

Coatesville—Masten & Campbell's lumber yard has been 
burned. Loss, $4,000; insurance, $1,550. 

Seymour—The saw mill of James Cunningham has been 
burned. Loss, $2,000; no insurance. 

Temple—The saw mill of B. I*. Lambdin has been burned, 
together with 75,000 feet of hardwoods. 

Old Town—J. W. Cunningham's saw mill burned. Loss, 
$2,000; no insurance. 








lowa. 


Villisea—The Rand Lumber Company hdd a $29,000 fire 
May 12; fully insured. 
Kentucky. 


Lebanon—The Offut planing mill burned May 8. Loss, 
$10,000 ; insurance, $2,000. 


Louisiana. 


Monroe—A dry kiln of the West Monroe Lumber Company, 
leased by Dodge & Sundbery, burned. Loss, $2,500; unin- 
sured. 

Maine. 

North Stoneham—Brown & Keniston’s steam saw mill has 
burned ; uninsured, 

Massachusetts. 


Haverhill—A fire in the molding room of Taylor, Good- 
win & Co., May 6, did damage to the extent of $2,000. 

Rockland—Gideon Studley’s large saw mili burned May 9, 
with $30,009 loss and small insurance. 

Michigan. 

Bolton—Churchill & Co. lost 500,000 feet of logs through 
forest fires; also 200,000 feet at Valentine. 

Hearst—The Huron Handle & Lumber Company had 
700,000 feet of logs burned at this point, and has lost 
200,000 feet near South Rogers. 

Iron River—The Buckeye Stave Company has lost $20,000 
worth of logs by fire. 

Masonville-——The mill of the Masonville Hoop Company 
was burned. Loss, $8,000; insurance, $2,000. 

Menominee—L. M. Tritchell’s cedar mill has been burned, 
with a loss of about $2,000. 


Minnesota. 


Silver Creek—-G. W. Potter and John Miller lost 4,000,000 
feet of logs by fire. Loss estimated at $40,000; no insur 


ance. 
New York. 
Addison—The saw and shingle mill of George Horton has 
burned. The cause is thought to have been incendiarism. 
Estimated loss, $2,000, with no insurance. 


North Carolina. 


Tarboro—The old portion of the plant of the ‘lar River 
Mills, including several hundred thousand feet of Iumber, has 
burned. Loss, $10,000; insurance, $2,500. 


Ohio. 


Franklin.—The J. V. Hankinson saw mill has burned. 
Loss, $2, R 

Fredericktown—W. §. Cummings’ saw mill was burned. 
Loss, $2,000 to $3,000; insurance, $1,500. t 

Jefferson—G. H. Sheldon’s saw mill burned with a loss ° 
$2,500; uninsured. 

Marcy—The saw mill of John Stump & Som has burned. 
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Oregon. 


West Townshend—The saw mill of W. H. Taft has been 
purned with a loss of $2,500. 


Pennsylvania. 
Eaglesmere—Edward S. Ives lost saw mill worth $5,000 


Te ervilie—2d H. Holland has sustained a fire loss of 
about $2,000 in lumber yard. . 

Parkersburg—The dry house of Sensman’s planing mill 
has been burned. Loss, $3,000; insured. y 

Watson Run—The Walter G. Harper Lumber Company’s 
steam saw mill has burned. Loss, $2,500; uninsured. 

Tennessee. 

Wolfe City—C. J. O'Neal lost $4,500 by fire. Insurance, 

$2,500 
Virginia. 

Dahlia.—The saw mill of G. L. Vincent & Co., with a 
daily capacity of 50,000 feet, was burned. The loss is esti- 
mated at $15,000 to $20,000; insurance, $3,000. 

Norfolk—The West Norfolk Lumber Company’s plant 
burned May 11, including saw mill, planing mill, sheds and 
lumber. Loss, $60,000 to $75,000; well insured. 


Washington. 


Lewiston.—Allen & Sprague’s lumber yard burned, with 
little insurance. 

Goshen.—The Hastings shingle mill has burned, with a 
loss of $5,000, half insured 

West Virginia. 

Camden-on-Gauley—The Stout Lumber Company has lost 
1,000,000 feet of sawed timber and its mills, and W. T. 
Blankenship a like amount of sawed timber, by forest fires. 
The aggregate loss is about $30,000. ; 

Davis—lorest fires in this vicinity are estimated to have 
caused a loss of $500,000. : 

Wisconsin. 


Superior—G. W. Potter has sustained a loss of about 
$40,000 upon logs near Silver Creek. 

Moeville—The saw and flour mill of I. 8S. Moe has burned. 
No insurance. 

Green Bay—An incendiary fire destroyed the lumber and 
shingle mill of Adam Dobray on May 5. Loss about 
$25,000; insurance, $10,000. 

Hunt’s Spur—Pangratz Bros.’ shingle and tie mill has 
burned. Loss, $18,000. 

Porterfield—Joe Turcott has lost his last season’s cut of 
logs by forest fires; loss about $3,000. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At Monroe, La., April 25. 


Officers—Snark, Harvey Avery; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. 8. 
Hill; Junior Hoo-Hoo, I’. G. Snyder; Bojum, H. Kuhn; 
Scrivenoter, E. Sundberry; Custocatian, W. T. Launstein; 
Arcanoper, F. H. Heins; Gurdon, Charles H. Adams. 

Initiates : 

Jacob Smyser Alison, Swartz, La. 

Albert Herman Cook, West Monroe, La. 

Eugene Humphrey Crain, Swartz, La. 

Frederick Kramer Darragh, Little Rock, Ark. 

Benjamin Franklin Tatum, Monroe, La. 

Nicholas DeWitt Mitchell, Swartz, La. 

Harry Donnton Varlie, Swartz, La. 

Eldred Drystores Wheatley, Monroe, La. 

Hon. No. 46 Solomon Drygoods Meyer, Monroe, La. 

Hon. No. 47 George Wesley Smith, Rayville, La. 








At Bainbridge, Ga., April 27. 


Officers—Snark, W. S. Wilson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Wi. A. 
Clark; Junior Hoo-Hoo, E. L. Mitchell; Bojum, C. H. Cald- 
well; Scrivenoter, W. A. Wheeler; Jabberwock, A. Y. Jones; 
Custocatian, A. M. Ramsey; Arcanoper, S. J. Warren; Gur- 
don, W. R. Cheeves. 

Initiates : 

John Wesley Callahan, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Edward Hanover Hammond, Boykin, Ga. 

Robert Adair McTyre, Bainbridge, Ga. 

John Edwin Reid, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Joseph Matthew Young Sellers, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Benjamin Underhill Taylor, Olean, N. Y. 

Frank William Zimmerman, Bainbridge, Ga. 


At Cleveland, 0., May 2. 

Officers—Snark, R. L. Queisser; Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. M. 
Allyn; Junior Hoo-Hoo, D. L. Anderson; Bojum, T. B. Rook ; 
Scfivenoter, W. A. Wood; Jabberwock, A. W. Ellenberger ; 
Custocatian, Charles D. Haywood; Arcanoper, Frank Flick- 
inger; Gurdon, W. H. Leuer. 

Initiates : 

George Henry Buttrick, Cleveland. 

August Nicholas Dietz, Cleveland. 

Robert Allan Forsyth, Cleveland. 

Simon Dayton Johnson, Cleveland. 








At Chattanooga, Tenn., [ay 7. 


Officers—Snark, G. R. Stafford; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. B. 
Hughes; Junior Hoo-Hoo, B. BE. Mack; Bojum, William T. 
Stevenson ; Scrivenoter, C. Turner; Jabberwock, Harvey L. 
Barto; Custocatian, A. B. Keyser; Arcanoper, Percy L. 
Caldwell; Gurdon, P. D. Cotter. 

Initiates : 

Anderson Redding Battey, Rome, Ga. 

William Frederick Best, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Philo Franklin Bond, Akron, O. 

Otto “Pencil Flat’ Hauer, Powell River, Tenn. 

Levi James Snodgrass, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Jonathan Arrow Tipton, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





F, T, Rumbarger, Vicegerent Snark for eastern Penn- 
sylvania, will hold a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Phila- 
delphia on May 28, in the Odd Fellows’ temple. 





HYMENEAL. 





Grissam-Hite. 


Announcement is made of the marriage, next Sun- 
day evening, of Gano Chapman Grissam and Miss Carrie 

ite, which will be solemnized at 7 o’clock p. m, of that 
day in the Baptist church, Nashville, Tenn., in which 
~ the bride occupies a prominent social position. 
he prospective groom is a well known newspaper man, 
Pda been managing editor of papers in Alabama, and 
rr at the state capitol of Tennesssee. He is well known 
table emen in the south, and is always at ‘the press 
- € at their conventions. He has lately been special 
hig pondent for the American Lumberman, at Mem- 


us, where he now resides, and has relations with the 
ily press. 






































In connection with the recent meeting of the North- 
western Hemlock Association, a report of which was 
published in Jast week’s issue of this paper, the wrong 
price list was inserted in the proceedings, it being the 
one adopted January 17 instead of the one adopted 
March 1, which latter should have-been the one printed. 
The difference in prices between these two lists is 
about 25 cents a thousand on piece stuff, and 50 cents 
a thousand on timbers. Buyers of hemlock will take 
notice that the list as published was in error, and will 
govern themselves accordingly. The correct list will be 
found in our market columns this week. 


C. L. Goss, vice-president of the Winona Lumber 
Company, at Winona, Minn., was a prominent visitor 
among the members of the Chicago lumber trade the 
past week. 

H. A. Ahrens and G. E. Davison, two of the True & 
True Company’s traveling men, were in Chicago for a 
short time last week conferring with the head officials 
of the company. 

H. W. Dakin, of the Natalbany Lumber Company, 
the yellow pine manufacturing concern of Natalbany, 
La., was in Chicago this week visiting his old home 
and taking a partial vacation. 

Albert L. Wilcox, secretary of the Chicago Veneer 
Company, of this city, made a business trip to Detroit 
last week in the interest of his concern and reported 
securing some good-sized orders in that market for 
the specialties manufactured by the company. 

Fred W. Upham, the well known Chicago lumberman 
and president of the F, W. Upham Lumber Company, 
1445 Old Colony building, is receiving the congratula- 
tions of his friends on his renomination for the impor- 
tant office of member of the board of review of Cook 
county. 

William W. Lockwood, vice-president of the Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Company, wholesale lumber dealers 
of Springfield, Mass., has removed to No. 30 East Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, which will be his future address 
and will hereafter include New York city as well as 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania in his selling territory. 

C. P. Miller, of C. P. Miller & Co., 1518 Monadnock 
block, this city, says that thus far he has not seen many 
evidences of lower values on white pine lumber. His 
firm is enjoying a good trade and as a rule prices are 
altogether satisfactory. The mills operated by the firm 
at Merrill, Wis., are running full time and turning out 
about 100,000 feet daily of well manufactured stock. 

N. A. Gladding, secretary and sales manager of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., the saw manufactur- 
ers, was in Chicago this week and during a call at this 
office said that the current demand, particularly for 
circular saws, was breaking all records. ‘The Pacific 
coast trade of the country has grown so that a full- 
fledged branch oflice has lately been established in Port- 
land. 


The Pettibone Bros. Manufacturing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, O., through A. V. Fuhrmann, formerly a well 
known Cincinnati lumberman and still treasurer of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, of that city, will donate the Amer- 
ican flag that will float over the commercial forestry 
building at the Paris Exposition. This generous act on 
the part of the Cincinnati concern will merit the kindly 
appreciation of lumbermen everywhere. 


T. H. McCarthy, general manager of the Ruddock 
Cypress Company, Limited, of New Orleans, La., and 
also of the New Orleans Cypress Company, Limited, of 
the same city, arrived in Chicago this week for a short 
stay, having been called here by the illness of Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy, who has been in thé city some time past. Upon 
reaching the city Mr. McCarthy found the condition of 
his wife materially improved. 

In an item in these columns last week referring to 
the Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
and its new planing mill plant now being erected in the 
south, its location was erroneously given as Meridian, 
Miss. The plant, as stated in a previous issue of the 
American Lumberman, is being put up at Jackson, Miss., 
and when completed it will be one of the finest and 
most complete mills in the south country. 


A caller at the Lumberman office this week was H. J. 
Smith, of Gilman, Iowa, who for over twenty years, 
until a year or two ago, had operated a retail lumber 
yard in that town, where he is also in the general mer- 
chandise business. He still is a subscriber to the Lum- 
berman, and says that he will probably be in the lumber 
business again before long. Mr. Smith has been spend- 
ing some weeks in Chicago with his wife, who has been 
undergoing medical treatment. 

The Lumberman office was favored on Tuesday of this 
week with a visit from Charles Borrowman, of the 
Koerner-Buder-Borrowman Lumber Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Borrowman had been on a northern trip and 
was on his way home with a pocket full of orders for 
southern hardwoods. He stated that trade with his 


company had been very good this spring and was appar- 
ently perfectly satisfied with the business that had been 
done since the company was organized last July. 


S. Burkholder, of the J. P. Walter Lumber Company, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and president of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, was a Chicago visitor early 
in the week. It had been at least ten days since Mr. 
Burkholder had mixed with the outer world and so he 
came to Chicago. He feels decidedly optimistic about 
business and the hardwood trade in paiticular. In his 
experience about the only weak people are those who 
loaded up with a poor quality of quartered oak at ab- 
surdly high prices. 

The fire which destroyed one of the Hafner-Lothmann 
Manufacturing Company’s four warehouses at St. Louis, 
Mo., and also a portion of its lumber yard, did not cause 
any serious interference with the company’s business. 
Only a part of its St. Louis stock, both of lumber and 
doors, was burned, and it was left with nearly a com- 
plete assortment. The few missing sizes in doors were 
shipped at once from the Oshkosh factory. The prop- 
erty destroyed was covered by separate insurance, so 
that settlement of the loss did not interfere with the 
free handling of the company’s other stock. 

C. L. Cross, representative in the Chicago territory of 
the Southern Cypress Company, limited, returned on 
Monday of this week from a short trip to the various 
mills operated by the company in the vicinity of New 
Orleans. Mr. Cross states that without exception the 
mills are completely out of dry stock and many of them 
are shipping green lumber, or that which is only par- 
tially dry, on the urgent orders of their customers. The 
prospects for a good trade in the cypress line during 
the season are regarded by everybody, Mr. Cross in- 
cluded, as being of the most flattering description. 

Henry D. Osgood, of Osgood & Brown, 910 Monadnock 
building, this city, states that while trade with his firm 
is not all that could be desired, still there is a fair vol- 
wme of inquiry and orders. This firm represents among 
other manufacturing concerns the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Company, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., whose product 
is always in good demand with the trade who have pur- 
chased it for these many years and have learned its 
good qualities. M. L. Brown, who is the Indianapolis 
end of the concern, writes that trade in Indianapolis is 
rather quiet, but that there is a fair demand in the 
small towns in the interior of the state. 

The winding up of the business interests of the lum- 
ber firm of A. V. Mann & Co., of Muskegon, Mich., 
marks the end of a long-established, enterprising and 
successful business. The company began operations in 
1868, being composed of A. V. Mann, John W. Mann 
and Henry Bourdon. A. V. Mann is the only one of the 
three now living, and still takes a great deal of interest 
in business and public affairs at Muskegon. His busi- 
ness interests, however, he announces will be hereafter 
left to his son, W. H. Mann, and he intends making the 
most of the lease of life remaining to him which, from 
all appearances, will prove a liberal one. 


A caller at the Lumberman office on Thursday of 
this week was Isaac Murphy, of Cadillac, Mich., who 
is just returned from the Pacific coast, where he has 
been thoroughly investigating timber lands, on many 
of which he has options and in which he has made 
something of an investment. He displayed some marvel- 
ous photographs of Columbia river timber. As is well 
known, one of the very finest timber’ sections on the 
west coast is in northwestern Oregon on the slopes of 
the mountains rising out of the Columbia river, and it 
is chiefly in this section that Mr. Murphy is inter- 
ested. He says that he has the best timber in the 
world to offer to investors or operators. 


The sympathy of the many friends of Charles H. 
Worcester, of this city, whose large plant at Fisher, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire a few days ago, is with 
him to its fullest extent. Mr. Worcester had built up a 
splendid plant at Fisher, and had established a flourish- 
ing business, with a full stock of lumber and cedar 
products and the complete wiping out of -his season’s 
stocks and plant at the very commencement of the 
petiod of activity cannot but prove a serious detriment. 
But Mr. Worcester is not of the stuff that will flinch 
in the face of discouragement and his friends, among 
whom the American Lumberman is pleased to be in- 
cluded, feel assured that he will soon again be pro- 
vided with stock sufficient to cater to his growing list 
of customers. 

A visit to the factory of the Northwestern Ladder 
Company, made by a Lumberman representative this 
week, found this Chicago concern running on full time, 
with a plentiful supply of orders ahead. This company 
makes a great variety of ladders and does an extens- 
ive business all over the country with the retail and 
wholesale Jumbermen, who are among their largest cus- 
tomers in carload lots and less. It also manufactures 
an excellent line of curtain stretchers, which have proved 
to be an exceedingly popular article on the market. Mr. 
Olsen, owner of the concern, is himself a practical ladder 
man and takes great pride in seeing that every article 
turned out is perfectly sound and well finished and that 
the standard of quality he has established is maintained 
in every instance. 

Willard W. Brown has left his headquarters of many 
years, at 957 Ellicott Square building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and has taken up his new business abode at 87 Erie 
County Savings Bank building. Mr, Brown would doubt- 
less reduce the volume of his extensive correspondence 
somewhat if he found some way of abbreviating the 
name of that building. To adopt initial abbreviations, 
and put it “E. C. S, B. B.” would doubtless add an air 
of elegant mystery to his letterhead and perhaps par- 
take somewhat of the character of the Hoo-Hoo formula 
of “B, T. T. 0. G. B. C.” This suggestion is made to 
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Mr. Brown because he might not think of it himself, as 
we are aware his attention is very much engrossed in 
the sale of timber lands at present; more so indeed than 
in the sale of lumber and timber. ; 


Charles J. Julien, of the Hamburg Lumber Company, 
Hamburg, Ark., arrived in the city this week, intend- 
ing to remain here a month or two in order to look 
after the business of the company at this end of the line. 
Mr. Julien states that he and his partner, W. J. Neebes, 
jr., both of whom were formerly connected with the 
lumber trade of this city, have been doing first rate 
since they located at Hamburg a little over a year and 
a half ago. ‘They operate a small mill of their own 
which gets out about two cars a day, but to this may 
be added a considerable amount that is purchased from 
other mills in the neighborhood, so that their total vol- 
ume of trade is of quite respectable proportions. He 
says that they have now in pile at Hamburg about 750,- 
000 feet of lumber, most of which is too green to ship. 
The company is about thirty cars behind its orders and 
there is a good trade in sight. 


President James Moloney, of the Moloney-Bennet Belt- 
ing Company, this city, has been out of town most of the 
time for two or three weeks “on business,” leaving Mr. 
Bennet to look after the multitude of details incident 
to “moving day.” The company is now comfortably 
settled in its new quarters at 34-36 South Canal street, 
the building formerly occupied by the Charles Munson 
Belting Company. It was there that Mr. Moloney first 
entered the belting business as a salesman for the latter 
concern, and it is no small source of gratification to him 
to return as the head of an institution which bids fair 
to eclipse the record made by the Charles Munson Belt- 
ing Company in its palmiest days. With its present 
factory equipment the Moloney-Bennet Belting Com- 
pany has facilities second to none, and is in better shape 
than ever to maintain its reputation for strictly high- 
grade leather belting. 


Chicago lumbermen are much interested in a delega- 
tion representing lake carriers and others interested in 
the Chicago river which had a hearing on May 16 be- 
fore the secretary of war in Washington, at which 
time that official was asked immediately to issue such 
orders as may be necessary to place the government 
engineer at Chicago, Major Willard, in charge of the 
controlling works at Lockport, authorizing him to use 
his judgment in regulating the flow of water into the 
canal. The object aimed at is to prevent such a swift 
current in the Chicago river prior to the removal of 
obstructions as shall seriously embarrass navigation 
upon the river, both by the speed of the current and 
by the consequent lowering of the depth of water. The 
action proposed is merely temporary until the widen- 
ing of the stream, the lowering of tunnels, the deepen- 
ing of the channel and the removal of the center piers 
of bridges shall enable the river to carry a larger volume 
of water without inconvenience to navigation. The 
attorney representing the sanitary district requested 
that the matter be referred to Major Willard before 
taking action. Secretary Root announced that he would 
refer tae matter to Secretary Willard in this way and 
requested the sanitary district in the meantime to 
present evidence, if it desired to do so, controverting 
the statements of the delegation regarding the necessity 
of such temporary regulation of the flow through the 
river, ° 





J. P. Packer & Co., of Pittsburg. 


An institution of recent establishment in Pittsburg, 
Pa., is the firm of J. P. Packer & Co., with office at 411 
Park building, where it purports to do a wholesale lum- 
ber business, Its letterhead says, “We sell on commission 
only.” The members of the firm are J. P. Packer and 
W. C. Hagan. Mr. Packer of this firm is a brother of 
the famous EK. L, Packer, formerly of Pittsburg, so well 
known to the lumber trade. Mr. Hagan is said formerly 
to have been connected with E,. L. Packer, when the 
latter was in business at Pittsburg. 





Northern Hardwood Wholesalers. 


The North Land Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich., 
is handling hardwood lumber in both upper and lower 
Michigan this year. J. M. Thompson, manager of the 
concern, states that the company has a stock of 2,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber at Bay City, and a mill at 
Derry’s Siding, Wexford county, Michigan, sawing for 
them about 3,000,000 feet. In addition the company has 
over 3,000,000 feet in the Menominee district in upper 
Michigan. Mr. Thompson has had experience in the lum- 
ber business in Michigan and the south, and although 
the North Land Lumber Company began business only 
two years ago, it has grown to be an important factor in 
northern hardwood lumber circles. 





Expanding His Business. 


The Lumberman enjoyed a pleasant call this week 
from A. Winklebleck, who has operated in the railroad 
material business in this market for some years, with 
offices at his residence, 2437 Indiana avenue, this city. 
Mr. Winklebleck’s business, however, has increased so 
in the past several months that he has rented an office 
at 904 Plymouth building, 309 Dearborn street, this 
city, into which he expects to remove June 1, He states 
that while heretofore he has made a specialty of dimen- 
sion oak, car material, ties and railway supplies of that 
character, he henceforth intends to do considerable in 
the way of quartered white oak and a general hardwood 
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lumber business. Mr. Winklebleck disposed of about 
400,000 railway ties last year and his trade in oak 
dimension and other material runs as high as 1,000,000. 
feet a month. 





J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, O., and also 
the Egan Company, are making a great display of wood- 
working machinery at the exposition at Paris. They 
will illustrate and show in operation complete equip- 
ments on the American plan for car shops, railroad 
shops, arsenals, ship yard, furniture factories, chair fac- 
tories, joinery shops, and, in fact, all machines for 
working wood, complete and in the most improved Ameri- 
can state of the art. Competent parties are in charge 
to illustrate and show what each machine will do. ‘They 
also have a complete band saw mill, which will cut timber 
on the most advanced and improved principle, and will 
cut quartered oak and also short wood to the very best 
advantage. We advise all our mechanical friends to see 
the exhibits of both these firms at Paris, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Market conditions are of such a nature as to render it 
difficult to define the situation, especially with regard to 
its bearing on future demand and prices. Looking over 
the field one discovers elements both of weakness and of 
strength. Continued talk of probable lower prices has 
created a feeling of uncertainty, as is evidenced by 
the disposition, from the consumer up to the wholesaler, 
to limit purchases to actual present requirement. The 
greatest sagging of values up to this time applies to 
yellow pine yard stock, On white pine there has been 
an easing off of 25 to 50 cents a thousand for piece 
stuff, and hemlock is possibly a little weaker than it 
was thirty days ago. Cypress maintains its former firm 
position and no change is noted in value for North Caro- 
lina pine. After slipping a cog two or three weeks ago 
the spruce market has recovered somewhat and is now 
holding its own in a reasonably satisfactory manner. 
There is a slightly easier feeling in regard to some of 
the hardwoods, but no general decline, nor is One ex- 
pected. On the Pacifle coast, values remain on about 
the same basis as during the early spring months, except 
on red cedar shingles, and these have recovered to some 
extent from the break a few weeks ago. As a rule, buy- 
ers incline to the opinion that values will rule lower, 
but mill men combat this proposition and advance sev- 
eral good reasons to support their view of the situation. 


* * * 


One of these is found in the excellent crop prospects 
which are reported from all sections of the middle west. 
Another is that retailers have been buying sparingly 
for two or three months, that their stocks must have 
been pretty well worked off and that they soon will be 
compelled to place further orders for stocking up pur- 
poses. It is coming to be the accepted theory, however, 
that there will not be as heavy a consumptive demand this 
season as was the case last year. ‘Therefore, it becomes 
a question as to whether or not production is to be suf- 
ficiently large this season to overcome the shortage 
which existed in stocks the first of the year. In most 
lines the mill men appreciate this phase of the situation, 
and where they are organized are preparing to protect 
their interests by a reduction of output sufficient to pre- 
vent the accumulation of a surplus. 








The North Carolina pine mills began last week run- 
ning only four days in the week. It is intended to con- 
tinue on this policy as long as it is deemed necessary. 
The yellow pine mills in Alabama are also reducin 
their output by running short time in accordance wit 
the plan previously outlined in these columns. Else- 
where in the south there has. not been as yet an or- 
ganized effort to reduce output, one reason for this 
being that most of the mills are loaded up with orders 
for bill stuff and are compelled to run full time to keep 
up with their shipments. The demand for yellow piné 
bill stuff shows no indication of falling off nor has 
there been any weakening in prices for this class of 
material. In the yellow pine territory west of the 
Mississippi river, or, at least, that portion of it outside 
of western Louisiana and eastern Texas, there has been 
in the last month or two a considerable accumulation of 
yard stock, which proved too heavy a load for the mar- 
ket to carry, and prices are accordingly in a more or less 
demoralized condition. 

* * * 


In the white pine field it has not required an agree- 
ment to bring about reduction of output. This is being 
accomplished through the medium of low water in the 
rivers, which is preventing the bringing down of logs to 
the mills. At Minneapolis, one of the big mills is re- 
ported to have closed down the first of the week, and it 
is stated that the others will be closed within the next 
few days, the probability being that a supply of logs 
will not reach that point before the first of next month. 
All through the northern part of Minnesota and in some 
sections of Wisconsin lack of logs is becoming a serious 
question and in some instances the drives have been 
abandoned for the time being. Heavy rains will be re- 
quired to bring the rivers up to good rafting depth, and 
these are not looked for before June. It is true that 
many of the mills are supplied with logs by the rail- 
roads, but unless the situation in regard to river logs 
shall change in the near future, there must be a con- 
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siderable reduction in the white pine output in the next 
thirty days. 
* * * 

The cypress mill men are not at all troubled with 
prospects of accumulating more lumber than they can 
readily dispose of. The situation at the Atlantic coast 
mills is indicated by the action taken at the meeting 
held in Boardman, N. C., recently where cypress was 
advanced to the basis of the highest list issued by any 
member of the Atlantic Coast Cypress Association, and 
reports showed that there was not to exceed 5,000,000 feet 
of dry lumber on hand at the mills. In the gulf region 
the same situation prevails. Demand has kept fully 
up to production and dry. stock is difficult to obtain 
for prompt shipment. 


aK * * 


Under the stimulating influence of high prices the 
hardwood mills have been crowding production and 
the result is beginning to be evident in increased sup- 
plies at large distributing centers. It is figured that 
in the northern hardwood section there will be avail- 
able this season considerable more stock than a year 
ago, and naturally this will have some influence on 
values, though the increase in cut applies principally 
to the cheaper woods. The output of hardwood in 
the southern section will depend largely on weather 
conditions during the summer. Lately there have been 
copious rains and in some cases serious floods in the 
south, and to some extent this has interfered with mill 
operations. Last year the mills were able to run 
almost without interruption, except in the Memphis 
district, where low water in the rivers for a time 
prevented the rafting of logs to the mills that were 
dependent upon that source of supply. Buyers are 
reported less numerous at the southern mills than they 
have been for a year past, but nevertheless it does not 
appear that there is serious danger of increasing the 
supply of hardwoods beyond the danger point for some 
time to come. 

* * * 

Probably ‘the most depressing influence upon the 
lumber trade this season has been the labor troubles 
which are more or less general all over the country. 
In Chicago the building trades have been almost at 
a standstill for three months past and in several other 
large cities strikes have occurred, tying up building 
operations temporarily. The settlement of these labor 
troubles is regarded as being necessary before there 
can be a material improvement in the demand for lum- 
ber which enters into general building operations. 
Should no settlement be reached before the presidential 
campaign opens the probability is that building will 
experience no revival at least until fall. The situa- 
tion at Chicago is regarded as more serious than at 
any other point and is thought to be responsible directly 
or indirectly for most of the strikes at other places, 

* * * 

The outlook for export trade is considered good. High 
ocean rates of freight are something of a handicap on 
this branch of the business, but there is a steadily 
increasing demand for American woods in Europe, South 
Africa, Australia and eastern Asia. The South Amer- 
ican trade, after a period of comparative depression, 
is picking up some, while trade with the West Indies 
is attaining large proportions. Prices for export stock, 
particularly southern pine, are holding up well. The 
movement of hardwoods in the export trade was some- 
what hampered last year by the high values obtain- 
ing in this country, but now exporters are again 
turning their attention to foreign markets and it is 
expected that the American lumber exhibit at the Paris 
exposition this summer will result in a heavy increase 
of business with European countries. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. Yard dealers report that during the last 
week or two inquiries from country dealers have shown 
some improvement, but in the face of continued labor 
troubles the city trade remains dull. Manufacturing 
demand is good, but probably not quite so urgent as it 
was earlier in the season. The situation in regard to 
prices shows nagies sd no change. Representatives 
of several northern mills have been offering piece stuff 
in this market recently at what are considered low 
prices, but as far as the dealers here are concerned 
they are not disposed to make concessions from former 
figures. Stocks are in good assortment and somewhat 
heavier than usual at this season of the year, but no 
more so than might be expected on account of the fail- 
ure of local trade to take the usual amount of lumber 
this spring. Speaking in regard to prices, one leading 
wholesaler said this week that he thought the present 
was a good time to buy lumber, for he believed values 
would stiffen up again in a short time. On the other 
hand, there are some dealers who no not expect prices to 
inerease over present figures and others who look for 4 
slight lowering of values as the season advances and 
new stock continues to come on the market. No. 3 
and No. 4 boards are somewhat more plentiful than 
they have been for several months, but no large quan- 
tities of these grades can be purchased. Some low 
grade boards have been offered here recently at 25 cents 
under the list, but one dealer who placed an order for 
ten cars with a northern representative was after 
ward notified from the mill that only five cars coul 
be furnished. ‘The only stock which dealers here appeat 
to have a surplus of is piece stuff and No. 1 boards. 

While no definite progress has been made toward & 
settlement of labor troubles in the building trades, # 
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feeling is growing that the strike, or lockout, is nearing 
an end. A break in either side, it is thought, would 
result in a speedy settlement, and it is known that many 
of the workmen are becoming tired of the domination 
of the Building Trades Council and would be glad to 
see that organization disbanded. From the stand which 
nas been taken by the contractors it is evident that no 
permanent settlement can be arrived at without the 
elimination of the Building Trades Council, an organi- 
zation which has proved a detriment to employers and 
employees alike. With the labor troubles once settled 
the local demand for lumber should speedily improve 
and bring the volume of business in this market up 
to the normal amount. 

There is practically nothing doing on the cargo mar- 
ket. Some stock has arrived, chiefly lumber that was 
carried over winter by the owners at northern lake 
points. Only two or three cargoes have been sold in 
the open market so far, and the character of these was 
not of a nature to establish a basis for market quota- 
tions. Yard dealers are not disposed, at this time, to 
handle lumber in cargo lots. They are able to keep their 
assortments filled out by carload shipments from the 
interior mills of the north and at prices that are as 
low or lower than are asked by the cargo mills. There 
is some demand for heavy timbers, but no one wants to 
take a cargo of piece stuff or inch lumber until the 
situation shall be more clearly defined than it is now. 
Mill men do not seem at all anxious to force their lum- 
ber on an unwilling market, and therefore for another 


thirty days or so the lake receipts here are likely to 


be of the same character that they have been since 
the opening of navigation. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 12. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 











WD vvicccicccccsccessesccnceccncscvceccceccccessctn eae 6,183,000 

SE ae cau inxsocnuucnakentuye Uawh ie ckckebasdia anne 5,373,000 

RCE OEP CPE ROE FTL TT: 810,000 
I ies 6h ds whncns ccs naccecsccccenseeces 1,471,000 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MAY 12 INCLUSIVE. 

UUMBER, SHINGLES. 

| RPT CCUTCCUC COCR TTTA TTR OTERO ECE a 

DP cacencved conve Ree Ube ENe Coen Weunsdagee tous 317,702,000 44,362,000 

TRBTORGG s ccs ind crcccccdcvcnsccccccncecss 74,098,000 43,382,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 12. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

TD icvvce cece ccccdoseccvecoce cececvcecocccsesese 16,655,000 6,582,000 

PP caKvRRSvcndipcendeimsine ssacdechss eecusieanes 14,932,000 4,538,000 

TROFOREO, 000 cccccvcccccvcece cecese cess eves 1,723,000 2,044,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 12 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES 





MNUESS is KcédebSde epRb ene Muasdee WeKe KemeRonkawa 278,566,000 72,100,000 
MP ccbverdcnns 1scb 00e8 Voie buns dune eantvouareuca 245,498,000 51,265,000 
TROTGORD, 0000 cccces secccccceeccceccoces cocc Me Oeeeee 20,835,000 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The market shows no new phase 
this week compared with several weeks past. Ship- 
ments continue to hold their own, showing a slight de- 


_crease over those of last week. The salesmen generally 


report stocks in the hands of the dealers normal, but 
state that conditions are good for an immediate demand. 

It is generally conceded that the market is suffering 
just now from a little hesitation as to the future of 
prices. The conditions for maintaining the present 
range of values could not be more favorable, and it is 
believed that as soon as many buyers who are now 
waiting decide that they need expect no lower prices this 
year, they will begin to purchase stock. This was the 
case last year, the heavy demand of the season not be- 
ginning until after June 1. 

A strong influence now being exerted on the market, 
and the full effects of which will be felt the more as 
the seriousness of the situation is more fully realized, 
is the shortage of logs at the mills and the stage of 
water in the logging streams of northern Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. There will undoubtedly be a considerable 
curtailment of the cut, as it is evident that the mills 
at Minneapolis will be obliged to shut down for several 
weeks as soon as their present supply of logs is ex- 
hausted. The majority of the mills can run until Sat- 
urday of this week, but will be unable to get another 
log until the arrival of a drive which is now 200 miles 
and more distant, with exceedingly low water in thc 
river, This drive cannot be brought in here inside of 
three weeks under the most favorable conditions. 

Manufacturers here are just beginning to get nervous 
over the outlook, and the effects will soon begin to show 
m a stiffened lumber market. 

Receipts and shipments for the week are as follows: 











° Receipts. Shipments. 
W ednesday 105,000 1,560,000 
Thursday ress 1,365,000 
Friday ,...... 5, 1,305,000 
MU. ind 5 aie dud x hele 258,000 1,440,000 
Monday pe Ce ep re eee 210,000 1,380,000 
MBE 80.55 y eronkielecion en 185,000 1,290,000 

. POEM: wae chee ed 1,178,000 8,340,000 
Preceding week............ 1,275,000 8,655,000 

| ee ae eer 97,000 815,000 





_ BayCity,Mich. The market for pine in large lots 
18 featureless. Dealers are fairly well stocked and 
have lumber contracted for to carry them through the 
Spring, and as there is no great activity they are not 
Scouring the district for stocks, although anything de- 
sirable would find a ready sale. Prices are well sus- 
tained and without quotable change. Canada log run is 
worth $16 to $18 for fair stock, and good Michigan 
stock would bring better figures. Box lumber is held 
at $14 and $14.50, and there is very little norway piece 
stuff on the market. It is worth about the same as box. 

In the yards a moderately fair business is doing, but 
there is a lack of the boom that characterized the 
trade a year ago. It is the consensus of opinion, how- 
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ever, that later in the season, when the fact of short 
stocks and firmness as to prices is realized, more activ- 
ity will result. Business, if not rushing, is healthy and 
the market is firm. 

New York City. If the present arrivals were to be 
compared to the amounts of stock that had the metro- 
polis for a destination last season, it would be seen that 
they were surprisingly small. This cannot be attributed 
altogether to the big fire, and yet that has much to do 
with it. It is the demand that is not what it should 
be, and aside from that, it must be remembered that the 
fall supplies were very large, so that stock on hand in 
most yards, owing to lack of call, is quite ample to meet 
present wants for a time at least. Owing to the prompt 
action on the part of the spruce manufacturers shipments 
have been almost all absorbed. It is probable that there 
will be no more consignments for a time, so that further 
weakness in pine need not be anticipated. Prices of 
pine are firmly held, while the cargo price of 1, 14 and 
2 inch eastern spruce keeps stiff at $20 to $21, with 
random cargoes of narrow strips at $17 to $20. 





Buffalo,N.Y. “I have bought a small stock of pine 
lumber this week and paid $1.25 more for it than I 
would have had to pay last December,” said a Buffalo 
lumberman recently. This was by way of response as 
to the conditions of the trade. It does not give much 
color to the steady demand from the east for lower 
prices, for this dealer does not buy stock for the 
privilege of paying high prices for it. Still, the east is 


apparently as fully convinced as ever that it is going to ~ 


succeed in its effort to break down the market. Again 
comes the complaint that some of the dealers are doing 
what they can to stop business by over-drumming. It 
is reported with an unfavorable comment that a 
moderate-sized firm in Tonawanda has seven men on 
the road. They can hardly fail to climb over each other. 
When an eastern buyer makes this discovery he sits 
back and keeps count of the salesmen, with growing 
conviction that the seller is getting rattled every time 
a new salesman comes in sight. Yet such is not the 
case and it is not likely to happen. Letters from sales- 
men in the east state that the eastern dealer has a fair 
stock as a rule, but he is selling at a good rate and must 
run short before long. This market is apparently a unit 
on holding up the prices and waiting till they are 
obtained. ‘There is really no other course open to us. 
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Boston, Mass. White pine may be called firm and 
weak, active and dull, with prices advancing and declin- 
ing. This is a fair summary of the various opinions 
that may be gleaned on the street. The situation may 
be sized up, however, by a comprehensive glance at 
the demand, which is without doubt not particularly 
great, and a look at the stocks at the sources of 
supply, which certainly are quite the reverse of 
great. When the old forces of supply and demand are 
about evenly matched, the immediate course of prices 
need not worry us greatly. On some items of ping 
slight recessions have been made, but the list as a whole 
shows that long heads, long purses, and patience con- 
trol the. market, 

Spruce is something of a perplexity, as it has been 
for a good while past. The poor spruce fellows have 
been set up on and belabored for the very natural course 
they pursued of getting all they could for their lumber, 
thereby, it is alleged, stopping building operations. Out- 
siders look on and cry “The price of building material 
is out of sight; look at spruce!” Spruce being the first 
purchase of the prospective builder gets the first and 
hardest hammering. At present the March list still 
holds good, and what cutting there may be here and 
there is not enough to establish a generally lower price. 
To put it briefly, there seems to be perhaps too much 
spruce in New York and Boston for today’s needs, but 
not enough in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont for 


future needs. 
White Cedar. 


Chicago. Cedar dealers’ generally report a fair de- 
mand for both posts and poles. Ties, however, are not 
in such urgent inquiry as they would like and prices 
have materially declined, offerings being reported at 25 
cents or less at Michigan shipping points. Long poles 
are in good request and stocks might be considerably 
heavier without endangering values. A heavy consump- 
tion of paving posts is visible, the paving season being 
now fairly opened, with a prospect of a heavy demand 
through the summer. It is believed that lower prices 
on wire will greatly stimulate the building of fences in 
the west, so that a heavy demand for fence posts is to be 
expected, and is already being developed in some mar- 
kets. 











Saginaw, Mich. There is less activity in the cedar 
trade, particularly as to ties. The prices have also 
slightly declined. On the Lake Huron shore and at in- 
terior railroad shipping points ties are selling at 22 to 
25 cents. The quotation on this river is 38 and 40 
cents. Fence posts here are firm at 10 cents and 
there is a fair movement. Short lengths of poles are 
easier, but long poles are firm. There is a fair shipping 
movement. 

Buffalo,N.Y. There is a good demand for cedar, 
with supply not at all large, as the number of pro- 
ducers for this market is small. Quite an amount of 
this wood has already been received by lake, though 
most of the shipments coming this way go to Tonawanda. 
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Posts are quoted here at 13 cents for 8-foot lengths, 3 to 


44 inch tops; 15 eents, 44 inch tops; 17 cents for 5-inch 
tops, 10-foot lengths, and 22 cents for 6-inch tops. Ties 
are on a basis of 52 cents for firsts and poles are not 
really quotable, as many special sizes are wanted. Cedar 
shingles are in moderate supply, but the genera! shortage 
has not improved the price. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. There continues to be more or less weak- 
ness displayed in hardwood prices, though as yet a few 
of the more staple woods have not felt the softening 
influences and probably will not feel them for a time, 
at least. Buyers at both wholesale and retail are assum- 
ing the policy of delay and announce they will not 
take on any additional stocks until the market becomes 
settled. The furniture demand has lately been falling 
off, recently advices from outside furniture centers like 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Rockford, Ill., as well as 
Chicago, showing dullness even for the usually dull 
season. Consequently the furniture makers are not 
buying much hardwoods at the present time. The big 
car building and agricultural implement concerns seem 
to have stock enough on hand to satisfy their needs 
for some time ahead and are not disposed to place con- 
tracts now for future delivery, confining their buying 
mainly to their current miscellaneous requirements. 
Meanwhile hardwood manufacturers .are disposed to 
offer their stock freely, but are not finding much encour- 
agement from the buying public. 

The numerous strikes in the building trades in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere have doubtless created a feeling of 
unrest among the producers and holders of hardwoods, 
but at the same time there seems to be no reason for 
any such weakness as is being shown in some kinds of 
hardwood stock. Should the strikes be ended at an 
early date, as seems more and more likely, an immediate 
demand would arise for large amounts of both northern 
and southern hardwoods, which would transform the 
market, as it were, in a twinkling. The strikes were 
undoubtedly the primary cause for the present weakness 
and their abolition would mean much to hardwood pro- 
ducers; therefore it would seem well for them not to 
crowd their stocks too hard on the present unwilling 
market. Some of them, however, are not disposed to 
listen to any advice on the subject but prefer to trans- 
form their holdings into ready cash and await develop- 
ments. They should remember, however, that the gen- 
eral trade situation is vastly different from what it was 
seven years ago, when all values took such a sudden 
slump. 

During the past year or two exporters have held aloof 
from the American markets because of the high prices 
asked here, which shut off their competition with the 
continental products. Now, however, prices ‘have suffi- 
ciently declined in the American markets so that hard- 
woods can be purchased to advantage and shipped abroad. 
There is already a fair inquiry for export and it is 
on the increase. ° 

The new basswood cut is already coming into the 
market, some considerable shipments having been made 
within the past week or ten days. Prices have declined 
slightly at first hands, but this wood occupies a strong 
position and it is thought that the present basis of 
values can be easily maintained even under the most 
moderate inquiry. Northern red oak is being held at 
firm prices and as stocks are light it is hardly possible 
that there can be any substantial reduction in values 
excepting possibly through sympathy with lower values 
in the southern product. Birch has shown a material 
decline and can now be purchased at a good buying 
figure. Maple is not very strong, although holders are 
determined not to make any material concessions. Brown 
ash is steady, the past winter’s cut having been exceed- 
ingly limited and small fear is entertained of its show- 
ing any serious depression in value. Soft elm has shown 
a decline of about 10 percent and ought to be a fair pur- 
chase at fhe figures at which it is being offered. 

As for the southern woods, quartered white oak con- 
tinues weak under a small demand with large stocks 
reported in primary as well as consuming markets. Plain 
white and red oak of southern growth are steady, 
although it is reported that offerings have recently been 
made at a price less than it had been held at through 
the winter. Hickory, which was so scarce last year, is 
now plentiful, and prices are easier than three months 
ago. As a rule cottonwood is holding steady and there 
is no disposition on the part of manufacturers to sacri- 
fice it. White ash has had a setback lately on account 
of the sudden falling off of the requirement. There is 
still a good export inquiry, however. 





St. Louis,Mo. ‘Things continue quiet around this 
market. There is no abatement of the labor troubles 
which envelop the country. In view of the uncertainty 
which prevails there is very little desire to push sales 
on the part of the wholesalers and, as those whole- 
yalers show the same unwillingness to make purchases, 
the unsatisfactory features of the situation have reverted 
back upon the mills. 

In the consuming country tributary to St. Louis there 
is the same conservatism in buying which marks the 
local situation. Few salesmen are out and there is 
little effort being made to push sales. Some little busi- 
ness is being done at about the same prices as have pre- 
vailed during the past month, but orders are only 
being given where absolutely necessary. 

At the mills in the southern country there is less 
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activity than there has been, Those of the northern 
wholesalers who have been energetic buyers during the 
past year or more have issued instructions to their 
representatives among the mills to go slow for a while. 
Within a very short time this will result in closing 
down those of the smaller mills which are not work- 
ing under definite orders and will thus materially 
reduce the southern output, for the bulk of the lumber 
in that portion of the country is produced by the small 
mills. The local people anticipate this condition and 
are not making very marked price reductions to move 
stock, arguing that the reduced output will prevent 
any serious slump in values during the short time 
the present conditions will prevail. 

From a strictly local point of view there is little 
io report that has not already been said. Receipts of red 
oak have @een somewhat heavier during the past week 
than during the preceding week and whatever has 
arrived has found ready disposal. It is still the scarcest 
item in the local market and is holding its own in both 
demand and price. Plain oak seems to be wanted as 
much as quartered and there are people who will pay 
as much for plain red as for plain white. 

White oak is really not so brisk as it was last week. 
The country factories are not so receptive as they have 
been and the fact that white oak is in better supply 
than it was earlier in the year operates against it. Some 
fairly good sales of quartered stock were made in this 
market during the past week, but they were of very 
desirable stock. The narrow, low grade stock, such 
as is being brought out of the Tennessee river, is not 
moving at all and there will be no market for any- 
thing except the finest stock until things improve. 
Straight cars of heavy thicknesses are selling, but buy- 
ers pass everything that is badly mixed. 

Next to red oak poplar is moving more readily than 
any of the other hardwoods. It is not in particularly 
good supply and the local stocks need replenishing. 
Cottonwood is not as easy to sell as it was a few weeks 
ago, but it is holding its own better than gum and 
the other woods which may be said to come in compe- 
tition with it. Ash is slow sale, there being no desire 
to increase local holdings. The other woods are not 
being offered in any volume, being held at the mills 
wherever possible. It is impossible to quote prices at 
the present time, it being more a question of who will 
buy. 
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New Orleans, La. The hardwood movement has 
been considerably augmented by the easing off in freight 
rates which marked the week and the comparative 
abundance of tonnage. Where but a short time back 
the exporter was suing for space at the door of the ship 
agent, the ship agent is now out hustling for cargoes. 
The movement of cotton is practically at an end. Ex- 
porters have taken advantage of the slump in rates 
and the plenteous tonnage to get off some big shipments, 
and there are more to come. The demand from foreign 
markets for the better grades of hardwood centinues 
good, while the plethora of low-grade staves and lumber 
which seems to have glutted the wharves of the city 
has, to some extent, been cut down. There is a world 
of this poor stock, however, which will not be disposed 
of except at figures which will barely cover the freight 
and handling. 
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New York City. There has been a material improve- 
ment in the hardwood market, with poplar in unusually 
strong demand and stiff in price. As for ash, the call 
is also much better than it was, with $43 quoted as the 
price for inch, and $49 for 14 to 2 inch widths. 
Quartered oak at prices ranging from $60 for narrow to 
$80 for the wide stock, shows more inquiry, while the 
supply is also coming into market a little freer, 
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Buffalo,N.Y. “Some day the buying public will 
wake up to the fact that there is not nearly as much 
hardwood lumber in the country as they thought there 
was,” said a hardwood dealer this week. It is hard to 
see how there can be any giving way of prices, unless 
it be in a moderate fashion with some wood like 
quartered oak, which has been overdone to a certain 
extent. With no wood showing any unexpected amount 
of stock and not a few so scarce that they are practically 
out of the market it is felt that there is no wisdom in 
yielding to the demands of the eastern buyer. 
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Boston, Mass. ‘The hardwood market generally 
remains about steady, at the same level that has pre- 
vailed for a month back—not the slightest range that 
the Boston market has known, but not so far beneath it 
that the recession may be called a real drop. If demand 
is quiet so are stocks small, which evens up the situa- 
tion and is perhaps better for the future of the market 
than abnormal demand and mills buzzing to double 
the output. Stocks are light at the mills, and there is 
more money in the hands of operators, with which 
to hold stocks, than for a long time. Quartered oak is 
in light request, and shows no further indication of a 
recession in price than the balancing motion that has 
characterized its action for the past few weeks. The 
faney and abnormal ae which a few obtained early 
in the year are not heard any more, but sales of nice 
Indiana stock are reported as ranging from $65 to $68, 
and a trifle lower for southern stock. 

Ash is in moderate request, but with no great quan- 
tities thrown upon the market, and consequently no par- 
ticular movement in prices one way or another. Brown 
ash is of course more plentifully offered than it was a 
short time ago, when there was an unnatural famine in 
this lumber. The price holds fairly firm, however, and 
in one place or another whatever is offered is absorbed. 


Maple is steadily quiet in its movement and brings 
about the same range of price that it has held for the 
past month. There is a continued brisk movement in 
plain white oak, and it would seem that the manu- 
facturers, in straining to produce quartered oak, had 
temporarily forgotten that plain oak is sometimes 
requested. The sales in this are reported to be of fair 
volume, and with a good deal of snap. 

The fancy hardwoods, such as mahogany, sycamore, 
cherry, walnut, etc., keep up about the same demand, 
without change or indication of change. 





Hemlock. 


While there is no especial urgency in the demand 
for hemlock, considerable stock is moving from the mills 
at fair prices. In the western territory there has been 
no general decline from prices obtaining during the 
early spring months and in the east values have only 
settled back to the point from which they were last 
advanced with the avowed purpose of shutting off orders. 
During the past month there has been some accumula- 
tion of stock at the mills in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
but not much of this is in even fair shipping condition 
as yet and the accumulation so far is by no means bur- 
densome. Buying on the part of retailers is confined to 
small lots, but nearly all the retailers in the middle 
west are now handling hemlock so that the aggregate 
of trade makes a fair showing. Fires and low water 
are affecting the situation at the mills in the west, con- 
siderable quantities of hemlock logs having already 
been burned and the delay in getting down the logs, 
both white pine and hemlock, is likely to cause, tem- 
porarily at least, a considerable reduction in the output 
of piece stuff. The future of prices will be governed 
largely by developments of the next two or three weeks, 
but as a rule manufacturers seem to be confident that 
present values will be maintained. Some Michigan hem- 
lock is being shipped into the east and to a certain 
extent this will offset the largely increased cut of hem- 
lock logs in the Michigan territory, 

The price list published in the editorial columns of 
this paper last week was erroneous in that it gave the 
price list of January 17, whereas the list effective March 
1 was the one that was reaffirmed at the Milwaukee 
meeting on May 4. The correct list is as follows: 

Official list of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 





Association. Reaffirmed May 4, 1900. Association grades to 
govern. Prices f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., freight rate. 
SIS & EB. 

8 10 12&14 16 18 20 22 24 
2x4...$ 9.25 $12.50 $11.25 $11.25 $13.50 $13.50 $13.50 $13.75 
2x6.. 9.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 12.75 12.75 13.75 13.75 
2x8.. 9.25 11.50 11.25 11.25 12.75 13.25, 13.00 13.50 
2x10. 9.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 12.25 12.75 13.75 13.75 
2x12.. 10.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 138.25 13.25 14.25 14.25 

ROUGH. 
ee $12.50 $11.50 $11.50 $12.50 $12.50 $13.50 $13.50 
eee 13.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 
Se 13.50 12.50 12.50 138.00 13.50 14.50 15.00 


4x4 to 8x8... 12.50 11.50 11.50 12.50 12.50 13.50 14.00 
No. 2 piece stuff, $1.50 per M. less than No, 1. 


BOARDS. 
No. 1 12-inch boards, 10 feet and longer, S186.........$14.50 
No. 1, 6, 8 and 10 inch, 10 feet and longer, S1S........ 13.5 
No. 2 boards, 4 inches and up, mixed widths and 
Lo SES SIE eer ee Ee een airie 12.00 
No. 1 shiplap or D. & M., 10 to 16 feet.............4. 14.50 
No. 2 @urpiap Or D. & M.S te- 1G Lee oss oie gcisesicene 13.00 


Cull boards and strips, mixed widths and lengths, S18. 10.00 
WEIGHTS FOR DELIVERY. 


Timber and 48-inch plank 
ee ee ES RT ree errr 
2-inch piece stuff, SiS & E.. 
er 
SS | AARP ere 
TaN EO CM PON 5 '5 55 aig so’ cls! ih' vk Maureen's watatee ee ae 
Where stock is quoted S18 or 81S & E., deduct 50 cents 
Pet wne “g Moe aap if tet ted S1E only, pri 
ere piece stuff is wante 2 only, price to be same as 
S18 & E., with rouh weights added for Titfoors. 
we quoting delivered prices add to list freight from Wausau, 
8. 
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New York City. Hemlock is not as quick to recover 
its old stand as it might be, but dealers assert that 
there is no cutting under the $18 base and that the call 
is a good one, considering the amount of building under 
way and anticipated. 

Boston, Mass. Hemlock is moving quietly, and 
seems to be in fair request, with what orders there are 
filled easily, but in the main there appears to be not a 
great amount of surplus stock offering. Whatever is 
sold below the base price generally is found to be under 
in quality as well. Official prices are fairly strongly 
held, and from present appearances it would seem that 
hemlock was on just about the same level which it should 
and will sustain from now on. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. On account of the unfavorable manufactur- 
ing conditions prevailing in the poplar district and the 
scarcity of dry stock at the mills, as well as all over 
the country, little apprehension is felt of any weakness 
in poplar values. On the contrary the outlook for 
poplar is probably the most favorable of that shown for 
any of the harwoods. The mills manufacturing poplar 
have not been able to secure as many logs as they had 
hoped to have this spring and the result is that some of 
them have been compelled to shut down and others will 
follow unless, conditions should show a radical change. 
Everything in the poplar list seems to be in fair request, 
any of the hardwoods. The mills manufacturing poplar 


ees 


ern cities have been compelled to depend on the hand- 
to-mouth policy for getting their supplies and therefore 
are not possessed of reserve stocks. A heavy export 
demand has been developed for poplar and this, in com- 
petition with the strong demand at home, will probably 
serve to tide values over the dull season. In short, the 
prospects for maintaining prices on poplar are of the 
best. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The position of poplar is still that 
of strength, with every indication of continued strength; 
$38 to $40 is still asked and obtained for 1-inch firsts 
and seconds; saps $31; common $30; culls $21; 5-4, 
6-4 and 8-4 $40 to $42; squares $42 to $48, according 
to size. The southern connections of our Boston Jum- 
bermen appear to be stiff, and as yet stocks have not 
accumulated. 





Cincinnati,O. A leading member of the trade said 
today that if there was anything especially lacking 
in the market to make it entirely satisfactory to most 
people, it was of patience. Some people might per- 
haps be showing a little more restlessness, a trifle more 
anxiety than usual to sell, but such people were very 
scarce and certainly there was nothing in the price 
conditions to indicate their presence on earth at all, 
He had heard some rumors that somebody had heard 
that someone else had observed that there was something 
of an accumulation of stocks in the country. He him- 
self had earnestly and systematically tried to discover 
evidences of such accumulation and had, with all the 
equipment of experience and constant touch with the 
regions designated in general as “the country,” sig- 
nally failed in discovering enough unusual accumula- 
tion to build a one schoolboy power frog pond raft. He 
was inclined to the opinion that this summing up, 
which might or might not be considered as technical, 
would answer every purpose of the most scientific and 
truthful analysis of the situation. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine people report that the 
retail trade is not yet in a receptive mood. Sales of 
yard stock have been less during the past week than 
they were during the preceding week and the pros- 
pects for improvement during the next few weeks are 
slight. A number of fairly good orders for bill stuff 
have been placed during the week, but business of this 
character is also showing signs of depression. Sales in 
the east are a trifle easier than those in the western 
country, but conditions are not up to the normal in any 
section. 

The labor troubles show an increase rather than a 
decrease during the week. Salesmen in all sections of 
the country quote this as their excuse for the poor . 
showing they are making. ‘Even the country towns 
are more or less affected and the reduction in the pur- 
chases of the planing mills and other woodworking 
factories is very marked. Country trade is affected to 
the extent that those who have contemplated building 
this spring have postponed it until values reach a 
settled basis and until things are more certain than 
at the present time. 

At the mills the accumulation of stock has not reached 
a point where there is any great worry over the situ- 
ation. The effort being made to secure some united 
action on the proposition to reduce the output of the 
mills until the labor troubles are at an end and trade has 
regained its equilibrium has not met with the response 
that was expected. There are few of the mills that 
have yet felt the necessity of taking action of this sort, 
the majority having a goodly number of orders on hand 
and a few coming in each day. Those who have can-. 
vassed the situation pretty closely express the opinion 
that the number of orders at the mills will keep them 
going until June. Some are better fixed than this, but 
this is a conservative guess at the average. This being 
the situation the larger operators do not think the time 
has arrived for them to reduce their output. It is 
felt that there is little danger in the situation unless 
sales are pushed too hard at the expense of values. 
There is less stock being manufactured than was the 
case during the latter part of April, quite a number of 
the larger operators reporting that they are cutting 
down the work of some of the smaller mills they have 
been operating. 

The situation as to values shows little change, but 
the tendency is downward and purchases are held back 
as much as possible to see what the low figure will be. 

Local, business is dead. The street car strike has 
put a quietus to what little there was doing and no one 
reports sales of any consequence. Before this latest 
development in the labor troubles there was some little 
business to be obtained from the factories. Even this is 
gone and there is nothing changing hands. The carpen- 
ters’ strike is still unsettled and the chances are against 
a settlement in the near future. 
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Chicago. The opinion seems to be gaining ground 
among yellow pine dealers and wholesalers that the 
neighborhood of bottom prices on finish and dressed 
stock has lately been reached, and that henceforth @ 
steady, if not a firmer market may be anticipated. ‘Trade 
is developing quite perceptibly in some quarters, some 
of the mill representatives here stating that they are 
getting an increased number of inquiries from eastern 
points with a good sprinkling of orders. These remarks 
of course apply only to yard stock, which has been the 
central point of the yellow pine decline for several 
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weeks past. According to the general idea the labor 
troubles were the primary cause of the decline. When 
this controversy is settled it is believed that the turn- 
ing point in values will have been reached. It must 
be remembered that up to the time of the labor agita- 
tion the demand was first class and was considered ahead 
of the supply. To shut off this demand almost entirely, 
as was the case in this as well as in other large con- 
suming markets, could not but have a serious import to 
values. There is a faint glimmer of hope in the labor 
situation, and aside from this «ome increased inquiry 
is shown according to various reports, not only locally, 
but in the retail districts of the central west, as well 
as in the east. It may take some time before this is 
reflected in the quotations, but undoubtedly it will 
have more than its influence provided the demand con- 
tinues to increase. 

The export trade is another factor that will ulti- 
mately have a great effect on yellow pine values. Mills 
that are located to get out export orders are having all 
they can do in that line, and in many instances are con- 
siderably behind. A third factor that is not without its 
effect is the strong demand that continues to be felt 
all through the south for car material and railway 
stock generally. Manufacturers are not able to get 
head of their orders for car stuff, and several state that 
they are considerably behind and do not see their way 
clear to catching up during this season. Prices on car 
material are firmly at the top notch. 

A local yellow pine dealer remarked upon a recent 
better inquiry for rift sawed flooring that is now com- 
ing in from points east of Chicago. Flooring has not 
experienced the weakness that has been shown for finish- 
ing lumber, but is nevertheless purchasable at a few 
points off the list. 





Kansas City,Mo. -A heavy production at a time 
when the demand was unusually light, broke the yel- 
low pine market badly, and the manufacturers are 
very much at sea regarding the situation. It could 
hardly be expected that the situation would have been 
otherwise in view of the great decrease in the volume 
of yard business in the past month or two. Usually 
at this time of the year the cities are taking immense 
amounts of lumber and building is very active. This 
season labor troubles have caused building practically 
to cease at St. Louis, Chicago, and other large points, 
and for the past two or three weeks Kansas City and 
Omaha have been added to the list of cities where 
strikes are in effect. The decrease in the volume of 
business from the large places has been enormous, and 
as at this time of the year the country demand is 
never very active, the result is that the mills have 
large stocks, which are daily increasing as there has 
been no attempt to curtail the output by closing down, 
or running on part time. With some exceptions the 
manufacturers are anxious for orders and are endeav- 
oring to stimulate trade by making liberal concessions. 
These very efforts are having the effect of holding back 
orders, as the dealers really do not need much lumber 
now and the most of them reason that with no definite 
list they can afford to wait a few weeks and reason- 
ably expect to buy their lumber cheaper next week or 
next month than they can today. 





New Orleans, La. Little can be truthfully said of 

any changes in the yellow pine situation, for conditions 
remain about the same. ‘There is just as much bona 
fide demand for pine now as there was at a corresponding 
period last year, The trouble seems to be that the buy- 
ers are holding off in an effort to get quotations from 
every possible source of supply before sending in their 
orders. The feeling among the mill men is considerably 
healthier than it was a few weeks back, and outlook 
for the summer trade is good. Locally there is little 
doing just at present, but there are some good orders 
in prospect. 
New York City. Although consignments of North 
Carolina have not been many there is still a good supply 
on hand and prices are fairly well held. For yellow pine 
a better demand is to be noted, and we may look for 
prices to stiffen very shortly. At present, No. 1 flooring 
18 quoted at $23.50, and No. 2 at $21.50. 





Boston, Mass. ‘The largest dealers in southern pine 
report rather a quiet market than a weak one. There 
Seems to be no marked disposition to sell at anything 
below the official list, and as heavy construction has 
been all along fairly active the demands for this lumber 
are very comfortably taken care of, what there may be 
offered. Here and there a stray car may wait for a 
taker, and, if not particularly desirable, bring a slightly 
shaded price. The situation as a whole may be called 
comfortable, however. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. While trade cannot be called rushing, 
there is considerable being done comparatively, and the 
association’s action in the matter of maintaining the 
lists and curtailing output has had a remarkable effect 
upon the market. There is a decided firmness noticeable 
and more enquiries and orders are forthcoming. Manu- 
facturers are settling themselves and shaping matters 
for anything that comes, but seem determined upon one 
point—they wil] not sacrifice a dollar’s worth of stock. 
The cost of logs and production has gone on steadily 
until it has reached a point where prevailing prices are 











allowing only a fair margin. There may be some modifi- 
cations in the dressed list, such as are likely to occur 
at any time. All the North Carolina association mills 
shut down Friday and Saturday this week as agreed 
upon. Vessels are in ample supply at $2.25 to $2.40 to 
New York and sound ports, $3 to Boston. 
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Boston, Mass. For the past. two weeks rumors of a 
slight settlement in the price of North Carolina pine 
have occasionally reached the ear, but with a fairly 
steady movement in the lumber, all hands agreed in the 
opinion that the present price, based on the March list, 
is no higher than can be held. If lower figures are 
made they are mostly made with the unstable freight 
rates in the mind of the seller. It is the vessel freights 
rather than conditions at the mills, or in New England, 
which now affect North Carolina pine more than any- 
thing else. Stocks are goodly proportions in Boston 
and vicinity, and buyers are as a rule supplying only 
their immediate needs. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. While demand for cypress in this market 
is not at its best at the present time on account of the 
stagnation in building circles, there is still, everything 
considered, a fair inquiry for stock, and cypress mill 
representatives in this section say there is no difficulty 
in disposing of all the dry lumber they can get hold of. 
There is a particularly good demand for clear stock 
14 and 2 inches thick, chiefly for mill work purposes, 
and this is found to be pretty scarce. Recent reports 
from the cypress mills in the south are to the effect that 
the stock on hand has seldom or never been lower, but 
that there is little prospect for any accumulation this 
season at least, some of the mills already having enough 
orders on hand to keep them busy for two or three 
months ahead. A great deal of lumber is being shipped 
green, although most that goes out is partly dry, if not 
entirely so. Under the circumstances there is no appre- 
hension felt of any sag in prices, Neither is there any 
immediate danger of an advance, as the present list, 
which has been in force for some time past, represents 
a fair valuation for the lumber, and manufacturers are 
satisfied to get the full list quotations. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Salesmen report that business arouad 
town has been somewhat quieter during the past week 
than during the preceding week. This may be partially 
caused by the fact that trade cannot be persistently 
drummed at the present time because of the street 
car tie-up and little energy is being expended in the 
selling of lumber. So far as the local market and the 
tributary country are concerned cypress will continue 
to move in some volume, for all stocks are low and 
badly broken. The hand-to-mouth method of buying, 
which is beginning to affect sales in other woods, will 
affect cypress very slightly, for sales have been made 
on that basis in this market for some time. There is 
nothing the matter with prices and no one seems to 
expect trouble of this character. Receipts continue 
very light, showing that the situation at the mills is 
unchanged. The present demand is stronger for uppers 
than for lower grades of stock, but it is probable that 
there will be little effort made to move any class of 
lumber during the next few weeks. 





Kansas City,Mo. The jobbers here who handle 
cypress are having trouble in placing the orders they 
are receiving. The demand, while not heavy, is fair 
for the time of year, and the dealers who are sending 
in orders want the stock with reasonable promptness. 
The mills are anywhere from sixty to ninety days behind 
on thejr orders, and some of them could run to advan- 
tage for three months if they did not receive another 
order in the meantime. Stocks are becoming better 
assorted, but are still badly broken, especially for tak- 
ing care of mixed orders such as usually come from 
this territory. Prices are very firm and the dealers 
are not kicking on prices, but are complaining a good 
deal on account of slow shipments. Cypress just now 
is probably firmer than any other kind of lumber, not 
excepting white pine, as the mills not only have an 
ample amount of business ahead, but have good pros- 
pects for an active general demand clear through the 
year. 

New Orleans,La. ‘The cypress market continues 
good. ‘There is considerable demand in the shape of 
actual orders and the volume of inquiries is large, 
while the inquiries themselves are for quantities rang- 
ing from 200,000 to 600,000 feet. The: amount of new 
business, despite the fact that a slackening of demand 
is always anticipated at this time of the year, is about 
keeping pace with the number of shipments made by 
the mills. From now on until the middle of July it is 
expected that there will be a decided reduction in the 
number of orders received, but the mill men claim that 
they will barely be able to catch up in that period, even 
if not another order is received. In fact they will wel- 
come the opportunity to clean off their books and start 
with clean sheets in satisfying the summer and early 
fall demand. The undeviating constancy with which 
the list prices have been maintained has had much to 
do with the successful spring trade now drawing to a 
close. There was no hesitancy about buyers. They 
sent in their orders to the mill they fancied, confident 
that the prices could be beaten nowhere else. 

The shortage of lath has been partially overcome. 





There has been little building going on and the mills 
have been able to catch up. As yet, however, the manu- 
facture of § lath: has not been recommenced, but the 
# lath are now being shipped out in straight carload 
lots when so desired, sunetiing which was not possible 
of accomplishment a few weeks ago. 





New York City. In the face of so much that is 
merely satisfactory and no more to report in the various 
markets, it is pleasant to turn to the condition of 
cypress, which is unusually strong, especially for dry 
stock, which is extremely scarce, with a big demand. 
While there is no official rise to note from the $38 base, 
still in the face of the facts recorded no one will be 
surprised to learn that dealers can easily get $1 and $2 
extra for dry stock, if they have any to sell. 

Boston, Mass. Through most of the representative 
handlers of cypress the lumber is moving fairly well, 
considering the universal quiet period in the move- 
ment of all lumber. Prices are as well sustained in 
cypress as in any other class of lumber, and owners 
of stocks of any size whatever demonstrate their confi- 
dence in the value of cypress by holding the lumber 
strictly at its market value, as established by the stocks 
on hand and the demand for the same. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The shingle market is firming 
up and is much stronger than at any time during the 
past fortnight. Purchasers seem conservative about 
placing orders, not knowing what to expect in the future, 
although demand is increasing as values show an advanc- 
ing tendency. Among local jobbers and manufacturers 
there is a decidedly strong feeling. Prices Wednesday 
were about $2.15 for extra *A* and no concessions are 
being made from these figures even on large contracts. 
This fairly represents the sentiment here, but future 
advances are freely predicted and it.is anticipated that 
$2.25 will represent values at the shut-down period. 








Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles have been in a 
somewhat demoralized condition for several weeks, but 
there are signs of recuperation in prices, and the mar- 
ket is somewhat firmer today than it was a week ago. 
This turn for the better is the result of the agreement 
of the mills to close down for the balance of May, and 
it is understood that this time they will carry out 
their agreement and not many shingles will be cut 
until after the first of June. As inquiries are quite 
numerous and the dealers are likely to buy as soon as 
they learn that prices are beginning to stiffen, there 
should be a material improvement in the demand within 
the next two weeks, as the dealers have not been buy- 
ing freely at any time this season and their stocks of 
shingles are rather low in most cases. 

New Orleans, La. There will be a meeting of the 
shingle manufacturers of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas in this city on or about June 1, when the mat- 
ter of restoring list prices will be taken up. At pres- 
ent the stock of shingles is surprisingly low. There are 
absolutely no bests on the market and the stock of 
primes is not nearly so large as it might be. It is 
believed that when the list is again established prices 
will materially advance. Notwithstanding the suspen- 
sion of the list some months since, prices have never 
gone lower than 10 cents under the last list. Bests 
are now selling at $2.90 on a 22-cent rate, and primes 
at $2.40. The increase in prices will certainly be as 
much as 10 cents, possibly 35. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Trade continues very quiet in the tight 
barrel cooperage market. There is some business being 
done with outside points, and occasionally a small sale 
here, prices being on the basis of 85 to 874 cents for 
lard tierces and 70 to 75 cents for pork barrels. A few 
ash barrels have so been sold lately at 70 to 75 cents. 
The requirements of packers in this market seem to be 
extremely limited, although there are plenty of barrels 
and tierces offered by the coopers. 

No sales are reported of pork staves and only a few 
of tierce, the latter bringing $19 to $20. Hoops and 
heading remain quiet, with prices only nominal. 

A tendency toward lighter trade is also noticeable in 
the slack barrel market. Staves are a little lower. in 
price, but offerings vary greatly for the same quality 
of stock. For instance, one Indiana manufacturer this 
week has been offering No. 1 284-inch staves at $7 at 
the factory, while an Illinois manufacturer, with about 
the same rate of freight, offered the same quality at $6 
at the factory. Coiled elm hoops are lower than they 
were last fall by $2 to $3 a thousand. Quotations made 
this week range from $7 to $7.50 for 6-foot. 





Minneapolis, Minn. With several of the large flour 
mills closed down this week and prospects indicating 
that others will close later, the feeling in cooperage cir- 
cles is much easier, Stocks are not coming in very 
rapidly on old contracts, hence there is a brisk call for 
immediate consumption, and this is about the only fea- 
ture to which attention may be directed today. Patent 
hoops are in better supply and stocks on hand are suf- 
ficient for all requirements. The temporary shortage in 
heading is over and prices hold steady. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - ~ 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - . - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED—INSPECTOR. 
Experienced hard wood lumber inspector. Must have good ref” 
erences. Address P. O. BOX 341, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED. 
A first class bench hand to work in factory. One acquainted 
with sash, doorand frame work preferred. Answer stating wages 











wanted. PARKER BROS., Findlay, O. 
FILER WANTED. 
For double mill band and circular hardwoods. Specialty, quar- 
ter sawing. Must be up to date and reliable. 
Address *‘C. C. 1," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER. 
For twelve inch single band, ten years cut. Telegrapb refer- 
ence to BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX CO., Redlands, Cal. 


WANTED—A MANACER. 
To take charge of railroad and logging teams. 
camp. Will pay good wages to competent man. 
Address ‘‘C. C. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A RELIABLE CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
That can keep his saws in perfect condition. $100 per month. 
Address with references and state when you can begin work. 

E. G. SWARTZ CO., Ltd., Swartz, La. 


WANTED-COMPETENT MAN TO GRADE 
Yellow pine lumber in the rough as it comes from the mill. 
Address ‘‘C, C. 6,’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To invest $3,000 with services, to enlarge businessof an old estab- 
lished Chicago retail lumber and coal yard. A good opening for 
active man. Address ‘‘C. C. 8," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELLER. 
An. energetic, well posted traveller for Southern Iowa and 
Northern Missouri. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. 
HE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED-AN UP-TO-DATE MAN 
To superintend the manufacture and sale of white pine lumber. 
Should know the trade in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 
Address “B. B, 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


Must live in log 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


May 19, 1900, 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
W ants good stock of poplar and yellow pine to sell on commis- 
sion or salary. with Indianapolis as headquarters. Address 
“H. SALESMAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer. Take care of two mills. 
work will suit. Best references, 
Address A. E. CAMPBELL, care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—OFFICE SITUATION 
By experienced bookkeeper, fine penman, acurate, rapid, neat, 
high-class work. Good references. Salary moderate. 
Address “‘H. R.,’’ 91 Canal St., Room 4, Grand Rapids, Mich 
WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Have had nine years experience. 
Address LOCK BOX 194, Onarga, Ill. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
Situation by young man with eleven years experience in yellow 


pine business as salesman. Competent to handle any class of 
trade. Address *B. B. 7,”’ care of the American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or stenographer by experienced man with best of references. 
Address “‘B. B, 8,’’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Reliable, sober and best of references. Can bring first class 


sawyer if wanted. 
Address “FILER,” 117 Irving St., Olean, N.Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY SAWYER. 
Either band or circular. Can give good references. 
Address “B. B. 10,” care of American Lumberman. 
A GOOD BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Who understands the lumber business, wants position. Employed 
at present but wants achange. Best of references furnished. 
Address “B. B. 17.”’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED POSITION 
As experienced timber estimator with some reliable firm to lo- 
cate, take options and buy money making tracts of timber. For 
particulars address H. T. BRIDWELL, Farmers, Ky. 
WANTED-POSITION. 
Position wanted by a No. 1 circular filer and sawyer. Under- 


stands hammering. 20 years experience. Best references. 
Address BOX C.,’”’ Farmers, Ky, 


POSITION WANTED-—BY EXPERT FILER. 
Single or double band mill. Expect good wages. Will send 
references on application. 

Address *‘B. B 15,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard or salesman. A1 references. 
Address LOCK BOX 4, Lenox Iowa. 


WANTED- POSITION AS HARDWOODINSPECTOR 
Shipper or yard foreman. 12 years experience. Can give best 
references. 

Address ‘‘A. A. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As manager, bookkeeper or yard man. Experienced in all the 
details of the business. and can furnish best of references. 
Address “A. A. 6," care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can take care of double band mill. 
Address P. O, BOX 491, Emporium, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen. apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Guarantee 











WANTED. 
A bright energetic young man who speaks both German and 
English fluently to sell lumber at retail in suburbs of Chicago. 
Address L, H. T., care of American Lumberman. 


Wanted TinberTinber Lands | 





WANTED—FOREMAN. 
A first class saw mill foreman fornorthern Wisconsin. Address 
giving references, “H. 1. L.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
To sell fir in straight car load lots and mixed with shingles in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
ROY & ROY, Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING MAN 
To sell yellow pine on commission in Illinois. Indiana and Ohio. 
SO. MO. PINE LBR. CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 
-WANTED—A CONTRACTOR 
25,000 feet per day for five vears 


THE PINE HILL LUMBER CO., Pine Hill, Ala. 


Wanted: Employment 


For logs. 





WANTED—COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Large tracts. as I make a specialty of selling them. Think you 
(owner) will find it to your interest to correspond with me. 
GEORGE H ALLEN, 1309 New England Bidg., 
Long Distance ’Phone M. 1659. Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED—TIMBER LAND 


Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


|Wanted:fiumber Shingles 


WANTED-—DRY POPLAR. 
I wish to purchase two cars 4-4 firsts and seconds, and number 
one common, dry poplar, quarter sawed. 
M. M. SMITH, Real Estate Exchange Building, 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 











WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Best of references. 
Address “‘C, 0. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity by man of experience, skilled in all the details 
from stump to consumer, such as filing circular and band saws, 
millwrighting, management of men, etc. Would as soon take a 
job filing in the south. Will guarantee success or no pay. Best 
of reference. Address 

“CAPACITY,” care of American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED 
As plan man and estimating clerk with sash and door factory; 
capable of detaling and billing. Address 
“C. C. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN OPENING. 

Young man with university education desires position with 
southern lumber firm, in mill or office, where he can learn the 
business. Salary no object. Address 
“OC, C. 3," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOY MENT. 
By former secretary and bookkeeper (7 years) of a California 


lumber and planing mill company, with chance of advancement. 
16 years lumber experience, 


T. DWIGHT WHITMAN, Annapolis Royai, Nova Scotia. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard in town of 3,000 to 10,000. Best of refer- 
ences. 12 years experience. Address 
“BALUSTER,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—CYPRESS TANKS. 
10 cars 114 inch cypress stock tanks, without iron. 
Address “B. B. 9," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-TO PURCHASE POPLAR SQUARES. 
54x51) inches and 6x6 inches 12, 14 and 16 feet. If you have 
them to offer, state whether green or dry, naming cath price de- 
livered Worcester. Mass. 
Address C. W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CO, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plaln and 
quartered; will inspect at shipping point. 
LESH & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich. 








ne 


WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City, 


WANTED—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind, 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one Inch well air dried black ash dimensionstock, 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little wasje. Write for full portoulers andlistof 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Belding, Mich, 


WANTED—-HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y, 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered ; inspection at shipping point. 
E. C. BRADFORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich, 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 

To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ““Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.” It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 
users. 

Single copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


{ WanledSeeond Hand Machinery | 


WANTED-— NIGGER. 
Second hand steam or friction nigger in good condition. 
Address LUCE LUMBER CO., Clare, Ark, 





























WANTED-—HAND FEED SHINGLE MACHINES, 
Two Perkins with stealer attachments, second-hand, in good 

condition State lowest price for immediate shipment. 

Address A. W. CLARK LUMBER CO., Menominee, Mich, 


| e - 
= 
alk 
WANTED-STEEL RAILS. 
W ant 70 tons 40-lb. steel rails. Quote cash price and where de- 
livered. M. E, COLE, 123 La Salle street, Chicago. 
WANTED—LOGGING ENGINE, 


Standard gauge, suitable for wooden rails. Send lowest cash 
price. Address LOCK BOX 307, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
Standard gauge locomotive, weighing about 20 to 27 tons. 
price, condition, location. Must be cheap for cash. 
ROOM 723 REAPER BLOCK, Chicago, Ill. 














State 


WANTED FOR CASH-—LOCOMOTIVE. 
36 inch gauge; prefer Porter or Baldwin saddle tank, cylinders 
about 9x14; would consider buying larger one. 
tions and price to 


Send specifica- 


“LOGGING,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—RAILS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 
We desire to correspond with mills that have cut out and have 
logging equipment for sale. Full market prices paid for rails, 
locomotives, cars, etc. THE KILBY RAIL CO., 
515 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Wanted:Business Opportunities | 


WANTED—ADDITIONAL CAPITAL. 

A man with $15,000 to take an active interest in established and 

profitable interior finish manufactory with retail yard in northern 
locality. Good opportunity for live man. 

“A, A. 19,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-—SAW MILL MEN 
With good portable saw mills to contract to saw lumber in Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky and Tennessee. State style and capacity of 
mill. Address “SAW MILL,” care American Lumberman. 





TO INVEST 
$1,000 cash with services in good lumber business in Missouri. 
Experienced office man and salesman. Reference present em- 
ployers. Want an interest-in business. 
Address ‘‘T. 4,’ care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted=Miscellaneous | 














WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
Poplar, in all grades and thicknesses from \% to 4 inches. 
Poplar squares 2% to 10 inches long lengths, 10 feet and up. 
Plain oak in all grades and thicknesses from | to 4 inches, prin- 
cipally 2%, 3, and 4 inches. 
- balusters, also squares from 24%x2% to 8x8, 10 feet. and up 
ong. ‘ 
White ash balusters, also squares 244x2% to 8x8, long lengths. 
White ash, 1 to 4 inches, ists & 2ds. 
Please give full particulars of stock on hand. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York City. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, ey) 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for export. 
Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash. 
Address ELBERT L. OH, Charleston. W. Va. 





WANTED—TO RENT INTERIOR FINISH FACTORY. 
Give full description of mill and machinery, with terms for rent 
or sale. Address ‘‘P. MILL,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as It appeao in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 





WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The ‘“‘Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be peoeess within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, 83.00; two copies, 85.50. Special rates in lots of one do7eu 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


‘ 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











